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PREFACE. 


Wati^k  is  no  essential  both  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation,  either  for  aliment  or  other  purposes,  tliat  its 
importance  probably  surpasses  every  other  substance 
amongst  the  great  exuberance  bestowed  by  the  beneficent 
Authcff  of  Nature.  The  health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment 
of  mankind  constantly  require  a  plentiful  supply,  and 
therefore,  if  utility  be  a  ju«  criterion  of  value,  the  inven- 
tions and  operations  to  furnish  it  readily  and  abundantly, 
ill  a  clear  and  salubrious  state,  would  seem  to  be  entitled 
to  peculiar  attention. 

Signally  important  and  extensively  beneficial  to  the 
euniinunity,  as  arc  the  great  establishments  for  supplying 
water,  correct  information  concerning  them  is  strikingly 
limited.  For  although  numerous  and  capacious  con- 
duits Ixneatli  the  surface  of  our  streets,  witli  their 
ramifications,  convey  water  to  the  loftiest  residences, 
nilequate  to  all  the  wants  and  emergencies  of  populous 
cities,  yet  comparatively  few  persons  have  a  slight  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  ingenious  means  employe*!  to  afford 
such  advantages.  Hence,  no  work  having  heretofore 
appeared  in  our  language,  i)eculiarly  devoted  to  describing 
the  principal  contrivances  devised  in  ilifl'erent  ages,  and 
various  countries,  fur  elTecting  these  purposes,  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  following  publication  to  supply  the  defect,  by 
an  assemblage  of  facts,  displaying  the  multifarious  efforts 
to  apply  the  resources  of  science,  and  the  powers  uf  art, 
to  realize  an  object  of  the  highest  utility  to  society. 

The  institutions  of  this  nature,  at  present  existing  in 
Great  Riitain,  have  probably  occasioned  the  expenditure 
of  twenty  millions  of  money;  and  during  the  last  five 
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years  in  almost  every  session  of  Parlianieitl,  applicalions 
have  been  made  from  different  places  for  Acts,  cither  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  new  works,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  others  previously  constructed.  This  subject  did 
not  elude  the  consideration  of  the  sngacious  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  constantly  aimed  at  rendering  his  talents 
and  attainments  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
Hence,  among  the  ditfcrent  laudable  objects  enumerated 
in  his  will,  for  employing  a  portion  of  tliat  property, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  accumulate,  with  a  \iew  to  its 
subsequent  expenditure  for  efTecting  several  great  public 
benefits,  the  construction  of  tcatcr-Korks  to  supply  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  was  particularly  specified. 

London,  Edinburgh,  and  various  other  places  in  this 
country,  have  long  possessed  some  rather  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  the  practice  of  supplying  water  to  their  resi- 
dentx;  but  singular  as  the  fact  may  appear,  similar 
eSictent  plans  have  not  hitherto  hecn  introduced  (o  supply 
common  wants,  or  extraordinary  exigences,  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  an  era  dis- 
tinguished for  promptitude  in  adopting  improvements, 
such  a  circumstance  may  excite  surprise,  because  even  at 
a  late  period,  taste  and  genius  have  been  exercised  in 
contriving  superb  fountains,  and  con.structing  other 
works  to  effect  the  same  purpose.  This  remark  particu- 
larly applies  to  Paris ;  but  from  the  science,  labour,  and 
expense  recently  bestowed  upon  a  very  comprehensive 
project,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
its  rt;sidents  will  be  amply  and  skilfully  wupplied. 

Pre-eminent  as  our  nation  may  l>e  for  magnificent  and 
useful  cnterprizes,  as  well  as  for  contrivances  conducing 
to  domestic  and  social  convenience,  nevertlielesB  the 
paucity  of  our  structures,  for  the  salutary  and  plea- 
surable exercise  of  bathing,  is  remarkable,  'ilie  devices 
of  other  nations  and  ages  foi*  ihia  purpose,  exhibit  much 
varied  ingenuity : — those  of  ancient  Rome  and  Alhanihra 
in  Spain,  excite  wonder  and  admiration  ;  but  in  modern 


times,  ilu'  piiblic  and  private battia abounding  in  France, 
Ilitly,  Turkey,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Egypt,  should 
muse  us  to  emulation. 

The  materials  for  ibis  attempt  have  been  both  sedu- 
lously and  carefully  collected  from  authentic  sources ; 
and  in  dest-ribing  machinery  the  use  of  technical  terms 
has  been  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  render 
it  interesting  to  every  class  of  readers.  From  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  Water  Works  of  London, 
they  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  ;  but  in  recounting  the  schemes  proposed  at  various 
periods,  such  only  have  l>een  selected  as  seemed  to  be 
deserving  of  notice,  either  for  their  novelty  or  utility, 

Efforts  were  made,  in  1827,  to  alarm  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  about  the  condition  of  the  Thames, 
which  was  staled  to  be  so  deleterious  as  to  prove  fatal  to 
the  fi^ih,  and  consequently  its  use  became  dangerous  for 
domestic  purposes.  That  such  a  representation  did  not 
emanatP  either  from  accurate  knowledge  nf  the  real 
qualities  of  the  water,  or  a  laudahie  desire  to  benefit  the 
public,  will  be  palpably  evident  to  every  person,  who 
may  attentively  and  dispassionately  peruse  the  testimony 
adduced  lo  render  the  story  plausible.  In  the  subse- 
quent pages  the  delusive  and  erroneous  statements 
broached  on  that  occasion, have,  therefore,  been  scrutinized 
with  a  rigid  regard  lo  truth  and  probity  ;  but  since 
that  part  of  the  work  was  printed,  another  attempt  has 
been  made  to  product'  similar  impressions,  in  order  to 
recommend  a  scheme  "  for  supplying  the  metroixilis  with 
pure  Spring  Kalcr.'"  To  promote  the  views  of  the  pio- 
jectors  they  have  appended  to  their  prospectus  many  of 
the  preposterous,  (contradictory,  and  incredible  ftdlcm en /« 
of  persons  strikingly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  con/g^uj,  to  which  the  evils  were  chiefly  ascribed; 
adding  also  ihe  unauthorized  opinions  of  some  medical 
practitioners,  who  rendered  ihemsctves  conspicuous  in 
impropcriy  exciting  apprehfnHons,     Altliough  the  latter 


were  pompously  diaignaled — ^' etninenl,'"  and  "  wf »  of 
very  high  eminence,^  &c.  yel  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
iheir  vituperation,  iheir  confident  asseverations  displayed 
a  lamentable  deficiency  of  judgment,  discrimination,  and 
scienlilic  information.  This  farrago  of  absurdities  may 
obtain  attention,  and  guide  tlie  dceisions  of  »iicli  as 
mistake  VxiUl  assertions  for  pttsitive  truths,  and  believe 
without  the  trouble  of  inquiry  ;  but  those  who  possess 
only  a  niuderate  portion  of  geological  and  chemical 
knowledge,  will  probably  smile  at  this  ludicrous  endea- 
vour to  impose  upon  their  understandings.  According 
to  their  own  arcount,  the  spring-mater  philosophers  have 
Ixtred  "  orititxs  o(  Jire  inches  in  diameler,""  and  because 
water  has  risen  to  the  surface,  they  conclude  that  a  pro- 
portionately large  quantity  will  inevitably  arise  and  fill 
"one  orifice  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  afibrd  a 
supply  equal  to  the  wkoU  quantity  supplied  by  all  ihe 
Water  Companies  of  the  meUojwlis,  on  both  sides  of  ihe 
Thames" ! !  !  Hence  without  any  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature,  or  the  strata  of  the  earth,  in  I^ndon 
and  its  vicinity,  these  sagacious  logicians  infer,  that 
sources  which,  in  former  ages,  were  barely  adequate  to 
form  a  rivulet,  arc  row  l)ec4ime  so  prolific,  as  to  yield 
water  almost  sufHcient  to  fill  the  channel  of  a  great  river! 
Can  any  fallacy  be  more  glaringly  obvious?  Hesides, 
analyses  have  proved  that,  the  water  furnished  by  some 
of  these  springs,  actually  eontaius  considerably  more 
extraneous  matter,  than  auy  lakcn  from  the  much- 
decried  Thames,  which  innumerable  mariners  have  con- 
alaiilly  used  as  their  beverage,  without  a  single  instance 
of  complaint  by  them  ni  its  being  "  jioisomius,'^  or  even 
slightly  affecting  their  liealth ! 

The  proceedings  of  diflercnl  Select  Coiimiittecs  of  the 
House  i»f  Commons,  which  liavc  been  printed  by  their 
order,  contain  facts  and  details  of  considerable  import- 
ance lelatiiig  to  water-works ;  hut  unfortunately  for 
tlir  public,  the  koowieilge  of  them  is  confined  to  a  very 
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limited  circle.  From  those  authentic  documents  the 
author  has  derived  much  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion, illustrating  the  endeavours  of  individuals  to  realize 
their  own  sordid  views,  by  professing  to  aim  at  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  This  statement  is  amply 
corroborated  by  the  evidence  given  to  the  Commissioners 
in  18S8,  and  to  the  Committee  in  the  same  year,  as  well  as 
to  that  appointed  in  1834,  to  consider  Mr.  Telford'^s  Re- 
port on  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis ;  for  those 
inquiries  occasioned  the  disclosure  of  some  singular  and 
striking  facts,  elucidating  the  motives  and  qualifications 
of  persons,  who  were  most  active  and  vociferous  in  decry- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Thames,  obviously  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  themselves  employed  in  making  sur- 
veys, and  constructing  new  waier-works  for  London,  at 
an  enormous  expense  to  the  nation  !  A  summary  of  their 
transactions  has  therefore  been  given,  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  decision  concerning  them. 

To  conclude:  if  some  circumstances  in  the  course  of 
the  narration  have  occasioned  reflections  that  may  seem, 
in  any  degree,  to  savour  of  asperity,  the  expression  of 
those  sentiments  proceeded  from  no  disposition  to  be  un- 
candid  or  censorious,  but  an  inflexible  regard  for  truth, 
sincerity,  and  rectitude,  which  ought  invariably  to  guide 
the  pen  of  an  historian. 

April,   1835. 
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If  the  chief  design  and  end  of  human  life  were  merely 
tiie  Requisition  of  the  few  objects  generally  essential  for 
the  support  of  animal  existenec,  the  rude  savage,  wlio 
dwells  in  solitudes,  or  roams  the  wilderness,  would  be 
etjually  gratified  with  the  most  refined  of  hia  species. 
The  natuml  and  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth 
commonly  satisfy  his  wants.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  and  the 
root  of  the  vegetable  appease  his  hunger;  the  limpid 
streamlet  slakes  his  thirst ;  and  as  health  or  pleasure  may 
suggest,  he  laves  his  body  in  the  majestic  or  gently  flow- 
ing rivers,  meandering  amongst  the  romantic,  beautiful, 
and  variegated  scenes  of  Ins  wanderings.  But  different 
circumstances  have  prompted  a  great  portion  of  our  spe- 
cies to  seek  for  enjoyments  of  a  superior  kind.  The  social 
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vhkii  marked  ^t  i  iriMri  <tf  JeBckr,  and 
vich  odfeer  cusses^  {meresErvcLT-  sxre  n»  co  namerous 


eiLectxiQ^  fcr  cbeir  gricrfcariaL.  H«Ke  ml  the  ratBooal 
fifecuLcw  jai  pimkm  «Knps  of  si&i  fMcane  ikrddped 
jod  acd^i^Y  ^mpitf^mi  fcrsubi!enrzi^li2»  purposes  in  that 
ouK^r  of  iattpconeoKnc.  viudi  rsiKfl&$>  a>  love  been  his 
pruuduPk  de$dttitMu 

As  ^iftW  anilifr  b  the  mcist  simpue*  iXYnoihXU  and  neces- 
$dury  ftlioienl  of  the  aEonttl  creaSxu  and  espedallT  of 
uuhUikI^  the  umok  of  prunirin^  it  ha^e  ertsr  occaanned 
a  pv\^x>rtkHiate  d^^^reeof  wJicttiKie.  The  <eartie!«t  neoords 
a&Hnt  the  in&vmatioiu  that  whenpTer  people  had  made 
9i>iue  advaxK\»  in  civihiatioBu  it  was  their  practice  to  form 
ir<//^  ivr  /M«J«lu»«j  at  such  pLaces  as  vould  coDTeoiently 
funiish  a  su|^Uy  l^vr  their  beverage  and  other  uses.  Many 
iXHUrivaiKVs  i^  this  kitid  are  mentioDed  by  ancient  writers; 
ami  UKHlem  travellers  concur  in  representing  thai  the 
same  }>riuntive  devices  still  continue ;  but  this  is  more 
|HirlicuIarly  the  case  in  those  countries  where  even  a 
M'anty  quantity  of  water  is  often  very  important,  both  to 
the  migrativy  pastoral  tribes^  and  to  the  residents  of  the 
towns  and  villages.  In  the  pages  of  sacred  history,  the 
wdls  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  mentioned,  with  the  con- 
tentions wliich  they  occasioned.^  Maundrell  and  other 
travellers  have  noticed  that  of  David  near  Bethldiem ; 
and  JttiHtb's  is  rendered  nunnorable  bv  the  conversation 
of  JoMiis  witl)  tlie  woman  of  Samaria,  to  whom,  when 
wearied,  he  said,  **  Give  me  to  drink.''f  Probably  the 
t  wo  latter  arc  still  subservient  to  the  same  purposes  that 
origiimlly  led  U)  their  construction.     Indeed,  at  the  pre- 

•  Genetia*  xrn.  t  John,  xiv. 


sent  period,  the  inhabitants  of  that  celebratKl  cnuntrvt 
OS  well  as  those  of  many  other  nations,  otftain  their  sup- 
ply for  domestic  uses  principally  by  similar  means,  though 
other  methods  have  been  devised  and  adojtted  in  several 
countries  of  Europc- 

The  plentiful  supplying  of  salubrious  water,  to  the 
population  of  London  ant]  its  suburbs,  has  occupied  great 
attention  and  consideration  during  many  successive  cen- 
turies. Curiosity  may  therefore  be  agreeably  interested 
in  learning  from  what  sources  it  was  procured,  as  well  as 
the  means  employed,  at  various  eras,  to  furnish  no  article 
so  necessary  for  human  subsistence  and  comfort.  Hence 
a  detail  of  the  dift'erent  schemes  proposed  and  adopted  by 
our  progenitors,  will  not  only  show  the  di^cc  of  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  the  respective  projectors,  but  also  serve 
to  exhibit  the  progress  of  improvement,  in  providing  the 
means  of  affording  to  the  metropolis  abuDdonce  for  every 
domestic  want  and  convenience. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  water  works  at  London 
Bridge,  and  the  New  River,  the  inhabitants  obtained  their 
principal  supply  either  from  the  Thames,  or  the  springs 
which  arose  in  the  elevated  grounds  situate  to  the  north 
or  west  of  the  City ;  and  it  was  conveyed  from  the  latter 
sources  by  means  of  earthen  or  leaden  pipes,  to  different 
conduits  or  fountains,  erected  at  various  places  to  receive 
it.  Fitz-Stephens  refers  to  this  fact  in  his  Description 
of  London  in  Uenry  the  Second's  Reign,  when  he  states 
that  "  round  the  city  again,  and  towards  the  north  arise 
certain  excellent  springs  at  a  small  distance,  whose  waters 
are  sweet,  salubrious,  clear,  and 


' '  Whose  runnels 


■t  the  shining  st 


Among  these,  Holywell,  Clcrkenwcll,  and  St.  Clement's 
Well,  may  be  esteemed  the  prindpal,  as  being  much  the 
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best  frequented,  both  by  scholars  from  the  schools,  and 
youth  from  the  city,  when  in  a  summer^s  evening  they  are 
disposed  to  take  an  airing.^* 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Stow,  a  very 
diligent  antiquarian,  published  A  Survey  of  London^  in 
which  he  narrated  many  circumstances  relative  to  this 
particular  subject.  As  he  was  careful  in  his  inquiries, 
the  authenticity  of  his  statements  are  unquestionable,  and 
the  simplicity  as  well  as  quaintness  of  the  phraseology, 
render  his  recitals  both  amusing  and  impressive.  He 
observes  that— 

"  Anciently  until  the  Conqueror's  time,  and  for  200 
yeares  after,  the  Citie  of  London  was  watered,  (beside 
the  famous  River  of  the  Thames  on  the  south  part,)  with 
the  River  of  Wel$^'\'  as  it  was  then  called ;  on  the  west ; 
with  wat^r  called  WaUbrooke — running  through  the 
midst  of  the  Citie  into  the  River  of  Thames — serving  the 
heart  thereof; — and  with  a  fourth  Water  or  Boome,} 
which  run  within  the  Citie  through  Langboume  Ward 
watering  that  part  in  the  east.  In  the  west  was  also  another 
great  water,  called  Oldborne^ 

*  Pegge's  Translation. 

t  Pennant  states  that  *<  the  river  of  Wells,  or  Wal-brook,  is 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  College 
of  St  Martin's-le- Grand,  and  it  rose  to  the  north  of  Moorfields, 
passed  through  London  Wall  between  Bishopsgate  and  Moorgate, 
and  ran  through  the  City  for  a  long  time  quite  exposed,  having 
several  bridges  erected  over  it  Two  or  three  centuries  ago  it  was 
vaulted  over  with  brick,  paved  at  the  top,  and  formed  into  a 
street,  now  called  Wallbrook.''  He  also  remarks  that  <<  formerly 
barges  of  considerable  burden  flowed  up  the  river  Fleet  as  high  as 
Holbom  Bridge,  over  it  were  four  stone  bridges,  on  its  sides 
extensive  quays  and  warehouses,  and  it  was  scoured  and  kept 
open  at  a  vast  expense,  nearly  20,000/.  having  been  applied  to 
that  purpose,  in  1G06." 

X  A  brook. 
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"  TTien  *ere  lliere  tlirt*  principal  fouiilaiiies,  or  wels 
in  the  other  suburbs :  lo  wit,  HolyK'ell,  Clemenfs  Well, 
and  Gierke's  Well.  Neare  unto  this  last  Fountaiac,  were 
divers  other  wels ;  lo  wit,  Skinner'a  Well,  Fag's  Well, 
Tode  Well,  LoderS  Welly  and  Radwell.  All  which  said 
wells  having  the  fall  of  their  overflowing  into  the  aforesaid 
River  much  increased  the  atreame,  and  in  that  place  gave 
it  the  name  of  well.  In  West  Smithfield  tliere  was  a 
[KNiIe  in  Ilecords,  called  Harsepoole;  and  another  ueare 
to  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Gdes'  Cripplegate.  Besides 
which  they  had  in  every  gale  and  lane  uf  the  Cilie  divers 
faire  wels,  and  fresh  springs,  and  after  ihis  manner  was 
this  Citie  then  served  with  sweet  iresh  waters;  which 
Iteing  since  decayed,  other  meacis  have  been  sought  to 
supply  the  want,  as  shall  be  showed:  but  tirst  of  the 
aforenamed  Rivers  and  Waters  is  to  be  said  as  ftJ- 
loweth : 

"  The  said  River  of  Wels,  the  running  Water  of 
^Valtbrookc,  iXieBoomes,  &c.  and  other  fresh  waters  that 
were  in  about  the  Citie  being  in  process  of  dnie,  by 
incniachments  for  buddings,  and  heightening  of  grounds, 
utterly  decayed  ;  and  the  numlicr  of  citizens  mightily 
increased,  they  were  forced  to  seek  for  waters  abroad, 
whereof  some  at  the  re<iiicst  of  King  Henry  the  Third, 
in  the  twenty-first  yeare  of  hta  reigne,  were  for  the  profit 
of  the  Citie,  and  good  of  the  whole  realme,  tldilier  repair- 
ing to  wit,  for  the  poore  to  drink,  and  tlie  rich  to  dress 
their  meate. 

'*  The  first  Cisterne  of  lead,  castellated  with  stone  in 
the  Citie  of  London  was  called  the  great  Conduit  in  West- 
cheap,  which  was  begiui  lo  be  huilded,  in  the  yeare  lif35, 
Henry  Wales  b«ng  then  mason.  'Hie  water-course  from 
Paddingtoii  lo  James  head  hath  510  rods ;  from  James 
head  on  the  hill  to  Mewsgate  102  rods;  from  the  Mews- 
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gate  to  the  Crosse  in  Cheape  484  rods,*"  •  This  statement 
contains  the  earliest  intimation  of  any  attempt  bdng  made 
to  supply  London  with  water  by  means  of  leaden  pipes ; 
and  according  to  the  account  which  has  been  transmitted 
of  the  progress  of  the  work,  it  was  not  completed  till 
1285,  so  that  its  execution  occupied  the  long  period  of 
fifty  years.  What  a  stnking  instance  of  the  sluggish 
efforts  of  our  progenitors  in  important  public  under- 
takings ! 

**  The  pipes  used  for  the  conveyance  of  water  in  those 
times  were  not  in  some  instances  imbedded  in  the  earth, 
as  is  the  present  custom,  but  inclosed  within  a  capacious 
arch  of  brickwork,  into  which  workmen  could,  upon 
occasion,  descend  to  repair  any  decay  or  accident,  which 
might  happen  to  them.  In  a  report  of  the  Dog  House 
Conduit  ( Hist  of  ShoreditcK)  three  several  springs  of 
water  are  said  to  be  ^  conveyed  in  drainea  of  brick  to  a 
Conduit  housed  &c. 

^*'  In  digging  for  gravel  at  Islington,  lead  pipes  of  a 
large  size  have  been  discovered,  branching  in  various 
directions,  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
springs  that  supplied  the  Priory  in  Smithfield,  from  the 
place  then  called  the  Conduit^head  of  St.  Bartholomew.^-f- 
^^  At  the  time  of  digging  for  the  foundation  of  High- 
bury House,  in  1781,  a  great  collection  of  pipes,  made  of 
red  earth  baked,  resembling  those  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water,  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were 
dug  up;  and  similar  discoveries  of  leaden  pipes  have  been 
made  at  different  times  in  the  fields  between  Canonbury 
and  Highbury.^  J 

Though  the  execution  of  the  scheme  mentioned  above, 
commenced  in  1S85,  the  following  year  another  transac- 

•  Stow.  t  Nelson's  HiUory  of  Islington.  J  Ibid. 


tion  took  place,  which  displays'the  great  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  supply  nf  water  at  that  period.  It  is  recorded 
that  some  merchants  of  Amiens,  Nele,  and  Corby,  being 
solicitous  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  landing  and  bousing 
woad,  &c.  actually  purchased  it  from  the  Mayor  and 
citizens,  for  the  consideration  of  a  yearly  payment  of  fifty 
marks,  and  the  donation  of  one  hundred  pounds  towards 
the  expense  of  the  operations  then  going  on  for  conveying 
water  from  "  Tyfeorne "  to  the  City.  This  important 
undertaking  originated  in  a  grant  from  Gilbert  de  Sand- 
ford,  enabling  the  "  Lord  Mayor  and  Commonalty  to 
lay  down  a  leaden  pipe  of  six  inches  bore  from  six  foun- 
tains, or  wells"  in  that  vicinity;  and  as  this  useful  work 
was  expensive,  the  prinsipal  citizens  were  liberal  in  tlior 
contribuUons.  The  particular  parts  of  the  City  to  which 
this  laige  pipe  extended,  are  not  mentioned,  so  iliat  it  pro- 
iMibly  did  not  reach  further  than  the  western  boundary ; 
for  it  is  staled  that  "  in  14S2,  Tyborne  water  was  laid 
into  the  Standard  Cheapside,  at  the  cxpence  of  Sir  John 
Wells,  Lord  Mayor;  and  likewise  in  1488,  by  another 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  William  Eastfield,  from  Tyborne  to 
Fleet-street  and  Aldermanbury ;  and  from  Higbery  to 
Criplcgate."* 

"  The  conduit  formed  at  Highbury  by  Sir  William 
Eastfield  was  opposite  Highbury- pi  ace,  but  is  now  arched 
over  with  brick — its  situation  being  marked  by  an  upright 
stone  which  points  out  the  direction  of  the  springs  on 
the  higher  ground,  from  which  it  receives  its  supply. 
From  this  ancient  conduit  which  remained  open  as  a 
watering-place  for  cattle  before  the  building  of  Highbury- 
place,  many  of  the  houses  there  are  now  served  with  water, 
a  proper  communication  having  been  made  on  building 
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them  for  that  purpose.  By  these  means  it  flowa  into 
wells,  or  reservoirs  behind  the  houses,  which  also  commu- 
nicate with  each  other, the  lower  well  receiving  the  surplus 
water  when  the  upper  one  is  filled."' 

Some  other  circumstances  which  occurred  at  an  early 
period  relative  to  this  subject,  are  both  important  and  in- 
teresting. "  From  the  River  of  Thames  did  the  citizens, 
in  former  times,  supply  themselves  with  water  for  family 
uses;  fetching  it  by  many  lanes  that  led  to  the  water  sidt; 
in  divers  wards  of  the  citie.  But  in  time  many  of  these 
lanes  were  stopt  up  by  those  that  dwelt  therealwuts,  for 
their  own  gain,  who  would  suffer  none  to  pass  without 
paying  a  duty  This  became  a  great  grievance,  insomuch 
thalinlTEdw.  Ill,  (1342)  the  Maior,  Aldermen  and 
Commonalty,  received  great  complaints  of  stopping  up 
these  lanes  and  passages  to  the  Thames.  Upon  this  an 
inquisition  was  made,  and  divers  persons  of  the  several 
wards  sworn  to  make  diligent  enquiry  into  these  grievances, 
and  of  all  the  lanes  tliat  were  common  passages  to  the 
Thames,  who  brought  in  presentments  of  them,  and  of  the 
annoyances  and  stoppages  of  them  in  several  wards,"  -f 

The  solicitude  with  which  the  same  object  was  pursued 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  statement.  In  1*39, 
"  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  granted  to  Robert  Large, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  and  thdr 
successors,  one  head  of  watercontaining  twenty-six  perches 
in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  together  with  all  the  springs 
in  the  manor  of  Paddington,  in  consideration  of  tlie  City 
paying  fur  ever  to  the  said  Abbot  and  hi^  successors,  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  Peter,  two  pepper-corns.  But  if  the 
intended  work  should  draw  the  water  from  the  ancient 
wells,  in  the  manor  of  Hida,  then  the  grant  to  cease,  and 


become  entirely  void.  This  grant  was  coDfinned  by  Henry 
VI.,  and  likewise  a  writ  of  Privy  Seal  issued  allowing  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  power  to  purchase  SOO  fodder 
(loads  or  tuns)  of  lead  for  the  intended  pipes,  or  conduits ; 
and  also  to  impress  plumbers,  labourers,  &c.  for  carrying 
on  the  said  work,  provided  always  that  their  wages  be 
punctually  paid  thereon.^  The  same  Mayor,  in  that 
year,  "  gave  to  the  new  conduits  then  in  hand  forty 
niarkes:  and  towards  the  vaulting  over  Walbrooke,  neere 
hi  the  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  in  Lolhliury  two 
hundred  raarkes."  ' 

The  execution  of  these  useful  works  seems  to  Imve 
ttccupied  several  successive  years;  for  "William  Combes, 
Bberiffc,  1441,  gave  to  the  works  of  the  conduits  10/. ;" 
and  in  the  year  1443,  "  a  new  crossc  was  built  in  Wesl- 
cheape,  for  the  honour  of  the  citie.  The  conduit  in 
Westchoape  was  built  in  that  year,  and  that  in  Alder- 
manbury  in  1471,  as  well  as  the  standard  in  FWustrcet. 
Ill  1476,  Richard  Rawson,  oue  of  the  sherift'es,  gave 
towards  the  worke  of  the  conduits,  20/. ;  and  in  1478,  a 
cistern  was  added  to  the  standard  in  Fleet-street,  another 
at  Fleet-bridge,  and  another  without  Criplegale.  The 
conduit  in  Gras  Street  was  built  in  1491 ;  and  Oldboriie 
Cross  about  1498."t 

By  a  report  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Council,  in  December  169S,  it  appears  that  the 
springs  near  Islington  consisted  of  two  heads;  one  covered 
with  stone,  in  a  field  near  to  Jack  Straw's  Coslle,  and 
fed  by  sundry  springs  in  au  adjoining  fit-Id.  It  was 
usually  denominated  The  While  Conduit,  and  from  it 
the  water  was  conveyed  by  a  leaden  [jijic  to  the  other 
conduit  in  Chambery  field,  where  the  produce  of  both 
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being  united,  flowed  thence  to  the  conduit  at  Cripple- 
gate. 

Notwithstanding  the  construction  of  so  many  conduits, 
the  supply  of  water  was  so  scanty,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  experienced  difficulties  in  supplying  their  wants, 
and  required  some  additional  means  of  furnishing  it. 
Other  conduits  were  therefore  constructed  "  by  Stocke^s 
Market,  and  at  London  Wall,  in  1500 ;  at  Bishopsgate 
in  1513;  and  at  Eoldgate,  against  Coleman-street,  in 
15^.'"*  In  1535,  the  Common  Council  granted  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  from  Hackney 
to  a  conduit  erected  at  Aldgate,  with  the  view  of  affording 
a  more  ample  supply  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 

The  source,  according  to  the  report  mentioned  above, 
consisted  of  two  heads,  walled  and  inclosed,  situated  in 
two  fields  near  Dalston,  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  two 
leaden  pi{)es  which  were  laid  in  the  earth,  varying  in 
their  depth  below  the  surface  from  eight  to  eighteen  feet, 
till  they  terminated  at  the  conduit,  Aldgate. 

The  quanuty  of  water  furnished  from  all  the  sources 
heretofore  enumerated  still  proving  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  citizens,  the  deficiency  occasioned  the  corpo- 
ration to  apply  to  Parliament  in  1544,  for  an  act  to 
enable  them  to  convey  water  to  London  from  Hampstead 
Heath,  Marylebone,  Hackney,  and  Muswell  Hill.  Hence 
authority  was  obtained  for  rendering  the  springs  among 
the  hills  of  Hampstead  and  its  vicinity,  subservient  to 
supply  the  north-western  portion  of  the  metropolis.  The 
f4>llowing  extracts  from  the  act  will  show  its  object,  as 
well  as  the  fiHjlings  which  then  prompted  the  citizens  to 
priHuirc  it, 

''  The  Citic  of  London  hath  been  befoi*e  thib  time  well 
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furnished,  and*  abundantly  served  till  of  late,  that  either 
for  the  faintness  of  the  springs,  or  toe  the  driness  of  the 
earth,  the  accustomed  course  of  the  waters  coming  from 
the  old  springs  and  ancient  heads  are  sore  decayed,  dimi- 
nished, and  abated ;  and  daily  more  and  more  be  like  to 
i^>peire  and  fail,  to  the  great  discommodity  and  disple- 
sure  both  of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  within  the  said 
citie  and  suburbes  thereof,  as  to  all  other  persons  having 
recourse  to  the  same,  to  the  great  decay  of  the  same  citie, 
if  spedy  remedy  the  sooner  be  not  therein  had,  foreseen, 
and  provided.  For  remedy  whereof.  Sir  William  Bowyer, 
Knight,*  now  Mayor  of  the  said  citie,  intending  and 
pondering  the  same  necessity,  much  willing  to  help  and 
relieve  the  said  citie  and  suburbes  with  new  fountains 
and  fresh  springs,  for  the  commodity  of  the  Eling^s  said 
subjects,  calling  unto  him  as  well  divers  grave  and  expert 
persons  of  his  brethren,  and  other  of  the  commonalty  of 
the  said  citie,  as  in  and  about  the  conveyance  of  water 
well  experimented,  hath,  not  only  by  diligent  search  and 
exploration,  found  out  divers  great  and  plentiful  springs 
at  Hamsted  Heath,  Marybone,  Hackney,  Muswell  Hill, 
and  divers  places  within  five  miles  of  the  said  citie,  very 
meet,  proper,,  and  convenient  to  be  brought  and  conveyed 
to  the  same;  but  also  hath  laboured,  studied,  and  de- 
vised the  conveyance  thereof,  by  conduits,  vaults,  and 
pipes,  to  the  said  city,  and  otherwise  to  his  great  travail, 
labour,  and  pain ;  and  also  to  the  great  charges  and  cost 
of  the  citizens  of  the  said  city :  which  good  and  profits 
able  purpose  cannot  sort  to  conclusion,  nor  take  good 
effect,  without  the  aid  and  consent  of  the  Eing'*s  Majesty, 
and  his  high  court  of  parliament.*^ 

*  This  person  died  in  1544,  and  was  buried  in  St  Peter's 
Church,  Comhill. 
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By  this  act  the  Mayor  and  commonalty  c^  the  City  of 
London  were  authorised  ^  to  enter  into  the  grounds  and 
possessions  of  the  Sang,  as  well  as  every  other  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  where  they  shall 
find  or  know  any  such  springs  to  be,  or  may  be  found 
for  the  intoit  aforesaid  (so  that  it  be  not  unto  their 
houses,  gardens,  orchards,  or  places  inclosed  with  stone, 
brick,  or  mud  walls),  and  there  to  dig  pits,  trenches,  and 
ditches,  to  erect  heads,  lay  pipes,  and  make  vaults,  and 
do  all  and  every  such  things  in  the  same  places  and 
grounds  which  shall  be  meet,  propise,  and  necessary, 
only  for  the  conveyance  of  the  said  water  and  springs  to 
the  citie,  and  the  suburbes  of  the  same ;  and  also  to  have 
free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress,  in  and  to  all  such  places 
where  such  heads,  pipes,  or  vaults  shall  be  erected,  laid, 
or  made,  to  view  and  see,  from  time  to  time,  the  said  heads, 
pipes,  suspirats,  and  vaults,  and  them  to  amend,  repair, 
translate,  and  do  all  things  necessary  and  convenient,  as 
well  for  the  finding  of  new  springs,  as  for  the  conveyance 
of  any  water  or  springs  new  found,  or  hereafter  to  be 
found  to  the  citie  and  suburbes  aforesaid,  without  inter- 
ruption, let,  or  impediment,  of  the  owners  of  the  ground, 
thoir  lessees,  assigns,  or  ministers,  or  any  other  person.^ 

Ample  as  was  the  power  given  to  the  corporation  by 
the  Hct«  nevertheless,  it  stipulated  that  adequate  compen- 
sation  sliould  be  made  to  all  owners  or  occupiers  of  land, 
within  the  sjjiuy  of  one  month  after  taking  possession  of 
it  Tor  the  works  as  well  as  the  value  of  it  estimated  by 
thrtv  i\v  four  iudifloriMit  jx^rsons,  appointed  by  a  commis- 
Hi«Mi  ttxMW  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  also  contained  a  pro- 
viniou  that  the  Loi*tl  Mayor  and  commonalty,  and  their 
Nua'iHiMirH.  hIiouUI  ^^ever  yield,  bear,  and  pay  to  the 
UUIui|i  of  \Vei«tminH(er«  for  the  time  being,  and  to  his 
>Hiur«mii'ii,  lU  tho  TtiiM  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, one 


pound  of  pepper,  in  and  for  acknowledging  liim  nnd  them 
for  llie  lords  and  very  owners  of  the  said  heath."  Besides 
they  were  strictly  prohibited  "not  at  any  time  hereafter 
to  meddle  with  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the 
said  heath,  called  Hamsted  Heath,  now  closed  with  brick, 
for  the  ease,  comuiodily,  and  necessary  use  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Hamsted,  nor  do  cause,  or  procure 
to  be  done,  any  thing,  acts,  or  act,  to  the  impairing,  hurt, 
or  diminishing,  of  the  water  of  the  same  spring  at  any 
time  hereafter." 

Notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  detailed  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  act,  nearly  fifty  years  were  allowed  to  elapse 
before  its  object  was  realized,  for  it  appears  that  Sir  John 
Hart,  whilst  serving  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  in  1689 — 
1590,  attended  to  the  execution  of  the  works.  Upon  die 
declivity  between  the  summit  of  Hampstead  Heath  and 
Pond-street,  four  reservoirs  were  formed ;  and  to  itiese, 
in  ITT/,  another  was  added  in  the  Vale  of  Health :  the 
whole  five  have  a  communication  with  each  other,  and 
occupy  about  twelve  acres.  At  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  above,  between  Ifampstead  anil  Highgate,  are 
eight  otiier  reservoirs,  which  have  likewise  been  con- 
structed on  different  sites  of  the  declivity,  between  Caen, 
or  Ken  Wood,  and  Kentish  Town,  The  space  occupied 
by  these  is  about  twenty  acres;  and  every  one  in  the 
range  has  not  only  a  diiferenl  elevation,  but  a  connection 
with  that  immediately  above  or  below  it.  Formerly  two 
mains,  of  Kven  inches  bore,  were  employed  to  supply  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles  from  these  reservoirs. 

Though  the  property  and  management  of  the  Hamp- 
stead works  originally  belonged  to  the  corporation  of 
London,  yet  at  a  subsequent  period  it  was  deemed  eligible 
to  convey  their  privilege  of  obtaining  and  supplying  water 
fnim  that  source  to  several  persons,  who,  in  1692,  were 
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inoorporated  by  the  denomination  of  The  Hampstead 
Water  Company.  Their  supply  at  present  extends  to 
about  2,500  houses,  situate  in  the  Hampstead  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  and  Camden  Town;  each  house  daily 
receiving  on  an  average  about  150  gallons.  It  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  state,  that  by  a  clause  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  in  1694»  for  the  relief  c^  the  Orphans  and 
other  Creditors  of  the  City  of  Liondon,  <^  all  the  rents  and 
profits  arising  by  any  aqueducts,  and  right  of  bringing 
and  conveying  water,  which  do,  or  shall  belong  to  the 
Mayc»-,  commonal^,  and  citizens,  are  to  be  appropriated 
and  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  said  interest 
money.** 

In  1833  a  very  important  improvement  was  effected  in 
these  w<»*ks,  by  the  making  of  a  well  at  the  bottom  of 
Han^pstead  Heath.  It  is  sex&i  feet  in  diameter ;  and  its 
depth,  to  the  main  spring,  about  330  feet.  As  the  water 
from  this  source  is  very  soft  and  pure,  as  well  as  abund- 
ant, averaging  more  than  1200,000  gallons  per  day,  it  is 
another  object  of  the  company  to  erect  a  steam  engine,  to 
elevate  a  quantity  sufficiently  high  for  supplying  the  town 
of  Hampstead,  where  the  want  of  a  regular  supply  has 
long  been  experienced,  particularly  in  dry  seasons. 

Various  other  facts  indicate  the  anxiety  of  the  corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  private  individuals,  to  benefit  their  fellow 
dtizens.  In  1546,  the  Common  Council  voted  a  sum  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  a  conduit  at 
Lothbury,  and  for  the  necessary  means  of  conveying 
water  to  supply  it  from  Hoxton  Fields.  During  the  same 
year  another  was  also  constructed  in  Coleman  Street,  near 
to  the  church.  The  scheme  of  Mr.  William  Lambe 
entitles  him  to  particular  notice :  and  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Chapd  Royal  of 
Henry  VIII.    Lambt^e  OmdmU  doived  its  deagnation 
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from  him ;  for  at  that  place,  by  his  contrivance,  several 
springs  were  so  connected  as  to  form  a  head  of  water, 
which  was  conveyed  by  a  leaden  pipe,  about  2,000  yards 
in  length,  to  Snow  Hill,  where  he  rebuilt  a  conduit  which 
had  long  been  in  a  ruinous  state  and  disused.  It  is  re- 
corded that  he  expended  altogether  upon  these  struc- 
tures, a  very  large  sum  of  money ;  and  his  benevolent 
and  zealous  efforts,  in  this  instance,  conferred  an  import- 
ant advantage  on  a  populous  neighbourhood.  He  was  a 
person  of  a  remarkably  charitable  disposition,  and  his 
benefactions  for  other  purposes  were  also  numerous :  he 
was  buried  in  St.  Fidth's  Church,  and  the  following  is 
the  conclusion  of  his  punning  epitaph : 

"  O  Lambe  of  God 

which  sin&e  didst  take  away, 

And  (as  a  Lambe) 

was  offered  up  for  sinne ; 

Where  I  (poor  Lambe) 

went  from  thy  Flocke  astray 

Yet  thou  (good  Lord) 

vouchsafe  thy  Lambe  to  winne 

Home  to  thy  fold 

and  hold  thy  Lambe  therein ! 

That  at  the  day,  when 

Lambes  and  Croats  shall  sever 

Of  thy  chpice  Lambes 

Lambe  may  be  one  for  ever," 

Though  the  number  of  conduits  had  been  frequently 
increased  to  convey  the  water  from  different  springs  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  yet  the  quantity  supplied  was 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hence  to  remedy  the  defect  it  became  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Thames,  and  in  1568,  a  conduit  was  con- 
structed at  Dowgate,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  assist- 
ance from  the  river.     In  1588,  conduits  for  Thames 
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water  were  also  built  by  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  St.  Nicholas  Cold  Abbey,  near  to  Fish  Street 
Hill.  Besides,  in  1610,  Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  an  English 
gentleman,  formed  another  without  the  gate  at  Alders- 
gate,  where  the  water  was  conveyed  in  pipes  of  wood  and 
stone.  These  facts  demonstrate  that  although  ^^  the  stop- 
ping up  of  the  lanes  and  passages  to  the  Thames,^  had 
formerly  interposed  obstacles  which  prevented  many  of 
the  citizens  from  obtaining  water  for  their  several  pur- 
poses, yet  necessity  impelled  a  return  to  the  same  copious 
source  of  supply,  as  well  as  gave  rise  to  contrivances  for 
effecting  the  object. 

The  projectors  of  the  different  conduits,  and  the  per- 
sons who  enabled  them  to  realize  their  schemes  by  pecu- 
niary aid,  certainly  conferred  a  signal  benefit  upon  the 
community  at  that  era.  The  names  of  some  whose  bene- 
volence induced  them  to  promote,  by  their  donations  or 
bequests,  the  accomplishment  of  such  useful  undertakings 
have  been  mentioned ;  but  Stow  has  enumerated  several 
others ;  two  of  whom  gave  100/.  each,  and  one  the  sum 
of  900/.  The  various  benefactions  show  that  such  public 
conveniences  were  held  in  very  high  estimation,  and 
doubtless  their  great  and  obvious  utility  occasioned  them 
to  be  so  frequently  the  objects  of  charitable  bounty  by 
wealthy  individuals. 

According  to  Stow,  the  conduits  were  annually  in- 
spected, by  the  city  authorities,  with  great  formality  and 
parade.  Indeed  these  visits  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
festival ;  for  he  states  that  "  These  conduits  used  to  be, 
in  former  times,  yearly  visited ;  but  particularly  on  the 
18th  of  Septeml^er,  156S,  the  Lord  Maior  (Harper), 
Aldermen,  and  many  worshipful  persons,  and  divers  of 
the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  the  twelve  Companies  rid 
to  the  Conduits  head,  for  to  see  them  after  the  old 
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custom.  And  afure  ilinuer  they  hunted  the  hare  and 
killed  her,  ttad  thence  to  dinner  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
dmt.  There  was  a  good  number  entertained  with  good 
cheer  by  the  chamberlain ;  and  after  dinner  they  went 
to  hunting  the  fox.  There  was  great  cry  for  a  mile, 
and  at  length  the  hounds  killed  him  at  the  end  oi'  St. 
Giles's.  Great  hallowing  at  his  death,  and  blowing  of 
homes:  and  thence  the  Lord  Maior,  with  all  his  com- 
pany, rode  through  London  to  his  place  in  Lombard 
Street."* 

Several  facta  concerning  the  conduits  are  related  by  an 
editor  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  which  was  re-pub- 
lished, with  various  additions,  in  16^3.  As  some  of  the 
statements  refer  to  the  causes  uf  their  being  removed, 
they  will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant,  and  may  grattl^ 
curiosity ;  besides,  the  work  appeared  twenty  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  New  River,  which  has  proved  so 
advantageous  to  the  metropolis. 

"  Of  the  fore-mentioned  conduits  of  fresh  water  that 
serve  the  city,  the  greater  pari  of  them  do  still  continue 
where  first  erected;  but  some,  by  reason  of  the  great 
quantity  of  ground  they  took  up,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  principal  and  high  streets  of  the  city,  were  a  great 
hindrance,  not  only  to  foot  passengers,  hut  to  porters, 
coaches,  and  cars,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  be  taken 
down,  and  to  be  removed  to  places  more  convenient,  and 
not  of  that  resort  of  people,  so  that  the  water  is  still  the 


"  The  conduits  taken  away  and  removed  with  their 
cisterns  are,  the  great  conduit,  at  the  east  end  of  Cheap- 
side;  the  great  conduit,  called  the  Great  Tun,  in  Corn- 
hill  ;  the  Standard,  in  Cheapside ;  the  little  conduit  at 
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the  west  end  of  Cheapside ;  the  conduit  in  Fleet  Street ; 
the  great  conduit  in  Gracechurch  Street;  the  small 
conduit  in  Stocke's  Market ;  the  conduit  at  Dowgate. 

"  The  rest  of  the  conduits  before-mentioned  are  still 
remaining ;  so  that,  what  with  tlic  spring  water  coming 
from  the  several  spring-heads  through  tJie  streets  of  the 
aty  to  these  cisterns,  tlic  Neio  River  water  from  Chad- 
well  and  Aniwell,  and  the  Thames  water,  rained  by  several 
engines  or  water  houses,  there  is  not  a  street  in  London 
but  one  or  other  of  these  waters  runs  through  it  in  pipes 
convoyed  under  ground ;  and  from  these  pipes,  there  is 
scarce  a  house  whose  reot  is  15/.  or  SOL  a  year,  but  hatii 
the  convenience  of  water  brought  into  it  by  small  leaden 
pipes,  laid  into  the  gieat  ones.  And  for  the  smaller 
tenements,  such  as  are  in  courts  and  alleys,  there  is  ge- 
nerally a  cock  or  pump,  common  to  the  inhabitants;  so 
that  I  may  boldly  say,  there  is  never  a  city  in  the  world 
so  well  served  with  water." 

The  means  of  obtaining  water  from  the  conduits  con- 
dsted  either  in  employing  people  who  made  a  business  of 
selling  it,  or  sending  servants  to  fetch  it,  and  both  plans 
had  ihar  attendant  inconveniences.  For  the  purpose  of 
conveying  it,  they  used  vessels  that  were  made  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  the  top,  having  hoops  like  a  pail,  also  an 
iron  handle  at  the  upper  end,  in  form  like  that  of  a  com- 
mon pewter  pot,  and  fitted  with  a  cork  or  bung.  Each 
contained  about  three  gallons,  so  tliat  their  weight  might 
be  easily  carried  by  a  man  or  woman,  either  on  the  head 
or  shoulders.  They  were  called  tankardt,  and  resem- 
bled the  vessels  at  present  employed  by  the  dealers  in 
milk,  when  they  convey  it  home  in  their  carts.* 

The  respective  sources  whence  the  walei"  flowed  to  ihe 
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diilercnt  omiduits,  are  enumerated  by  Maitlaiid,  vrlm  has 
likewise  interwoven  with  his  description,  some  other 
curious  and  interesting  cifcunietances.  Amoagst  these, 
the  enjoyments  of  the  civic  autliorities,  and  their  female 
afisociates,  on  the  occasion  of  visiting  the  conduits,  not 
only  depict  the  rustic  simplicity  characterizing  the  amuse- 
ments, but  also  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  habits  of  former  times.  The  display  of 
magisterial  agility  and  horseman^ip  on  the  prancing 
steeds,  "  in  hunting  the  hare,""  and  "  the  ladies"  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  jVldermen  riding  in  woffgojis,  to  view 
the  City  conduits,  present  s  striking  contrast  to  the  dull 
solemnity,  sluggish  movements,  and  gorgeous  exhibitions 
of  later  days.  How  d^rading  and  ludicrous  would  such 
practices  be  deemed  by  the  Citizens  and  their  spouses  of 
the  present  period  !  Uuuting  the  hare  and  the  fox,  halloo- 
ing tally-ho,  would  not  comport  with  the  notions  now  en- 
lertuiiied  of  civic  dignity  and  decorum,  and  possibly 
might  be  looked  upon  as  the  "fantastic  tricks^'  and  low 
pleasures  of  vulgar  jollity,  though  highly  esteemed  among 
the  gratifications  attendant  upon  some  holidays  of  their 
unrefined,  and  perhaps  unlettered  forefathers. 

"  The  principal  places,  or  conduit  heads,  from  which 
the  water  flowed  to  the  conduits,  were  Conduit  Head, 
which  now  forms  the  site  of  Conduit  Street,  New  Bond 
Street,  and  several  of  the  adjoining  streets ; — Tybuni, 
Paddington,  While  Conduit  Fields,  Highbury  Bam, 
and  Hackney.  The  place  where  the  hunting  jiarty 
dined,  on  the  occasion  of  visiting  the  conduits,  was  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Banqueting  House,  then  situated  on  a  part 
of  the  site  at  present  occupied  by  Stratford  Place,  Oxford 
Street.  It  is  also  recorded  that  at  that  period  and  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  the  ancient  church  and  village  of 
Ttfhorne  {noyr  Mary-liul>onne),  was  also  situated;  and  the 
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rivulet  of  Tyhome  then  flowed  openly  towards  Tothill 
Fields,  having  over  jt  a  small  bridge  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  Banqueting  House  standing  near  to  it,  on 
the  north-east  side.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bridge, 
nine  fountains  or  conduits  were  first  erected  in  1SS8,  for 
supplying  the  City  with  salubrious  water,  and  under  the 
Banqueting  House  were  two  cisterns  for  the  reception  of 
the  water.  This  was  a  handsome  building,'  whither  his 
Lordship,  with  his  brethren,  the  Aldermen,  occasionally 
repaired,  on  horselmck^  accompanied  by  their  ladies,  in 
waggons^  to  view  the  City  conduits,  after  which  they 
were  sumptuously  entertained  in  the  said  mansion  house ; 
but  it  having  been  for  many  years  neglected  by  the  Citi- 
zens, it  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1737,  and  the  cisterns 
were  arched  over.'*'* 

White  Conduit  House  also  derives  its  designation  from 
a  white  stone  building,  which  formerly  stood  at  a  short 
distance  from  it,  and  covered  a  spring  heretofore  noticed. 
In  former  times  the  Charter  House  was  supplied  from 
this  source  by  means  of  leaden  pipes.  When  the  tunnd 
of  the  Regent^s  Canal  was  formed,  so  as  to  pass  under 
Islington,  it  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  spring,  and 
the  building  over  it  has  since  disappeared. 

The  great  fire  which  occurred  in  London,  in  1666, 
proved  destructive  to  several  of  the  conduits.  The  fol- 
lowing singular,  but  appropriate  reflections  of  an  eye- 
witness of  that  tremendous  and  memorable  calamity,  will, 
it  is  presumed,  afford  entertainment  in  the  perusal,  as 
well  as  exhibit  a  fair  specimen  of  the  quaint  style  of 

•  Maitland's  History  of  London,  p.  779.  The  hotel  at  the 
•oath-western  comer  of  Stratford  Place,  in  Oxford  Street,  is 
erected  over  these  cisterns;  and  during  a  flood  which  happened  a 
few  years  since,  some  of  tlio  arches  were  broken,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  was  inundated. 
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writing  commonly  prevalenl  al  the  time.  The  work 
from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  conisiF>t!>  uf  a  series  uf 
discourses  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  treated  in  a  similar 
manner : — 

"  As  nature,  by  veins,  and  arteries,  &ome  preat  and 
some  small,  plai-«d  up  and  down  all  parts  of  the  body, 
ministereth  blood  and  nourishment  to  every  part  thereof, 
so  was  that  wholesome  water  which  was  necessary  for  the 
good  of  I^ndoti  as  blood  is  for  the  good  aiid  health  of 
the  body,  conveyed  by  pipes  wooden  or  uielalline,  as 
by  veins,  to  every  part  of  this  famous  City.  If  water 
were,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  blood  of  I^ndon,  then  were 
its  several  conduits  as  it  were  the  liver  and  spleeu  of 
that  City;  (which  are  reckoned  the  fuuntainsof  hloud  in 
human  bodies,)  for  that  the  great  iriinks  and  velnn 
conveying  blood  about  the  body,  are  sealed  therein 
a^  great  nwits  fi\ed  in  the  earth,  shooting  out  their 
branches  in  divers  and  sundry  ways:  but  alas  !  how  were 
their  livers  inflamed,  and  how  unlit  have  they  since  been 
to  dn  their  wonted  office  !  Tiiey  were  lovely  streams 
indeed  which  did  refresh  thai  noble  City,  one  of  which 
was  always  at  work,  pouring  out  itself  when  the  rest  lay 
still.  Melhitiks  these  several  conduits  nf  Tendon  stood 
like  so  many  little,  but  strong  forts,  to  confront  and  give 
check  to  the  great  enemy  fire,  as  occa-sion  should  be. 
There,  metbinks  the  water  was  intrenched  and  in-garri- 
soned. The  several  pipes  and  vehicles  of  water  that  were 
within  these  condniti;,  all  of  them  charged  with  water, 
till  by  the  turning  of  the  cock  they  were  discharged 
again,  were  a.a  so  many  soldiers  within  these  forts,  with 
their  musquetry  charged,  ready  to  keep  and  defend  these 
places.  And  look  how  enemies  are  wont  to  deal  with 
these  castles,  which  they  lake  to  be  impregnable,  and 
despair  of  ever  getting  by  them  ;   that   is,  by  attempting 
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ut  atonn  them  by  a  close  mege ; — so  went  the  fire  to  worfc 
with  these  little  castles  of  stone,  which  were  not  easy  for 
it  to  bum  down  (witness  their  standing  to  this  day;) 
spoiled  them,  or  almost  spoiled  them,  it  hath  for  the  jire- 
sent,  by  cutting  off  those  suppUes  of  water,  which  had 
vent  to  flow  to  them,  melting  those  leaden  channels  in 
which  it  had  been  conveyed  ;  and  thereby,  as  it  were, 
starving  those  garrisons,  which  it  could  not  take  by  storm. 
As  if  the  fire  had  been  angry  with  the  poor  okl  lankard- 
Ijearers,  both  men  and  women,  for  propagating  that  ele- 
ment which  was  contrary  to  it,  and  carrying  it  upon  thrir 
shoulders,  as  it  were  in  state  and  triumph ;  it  hath  evai 
destroyed  their  trade,  and  threatens  to  make  them  pcHsIl 
by  fire  who  had  wont  to  live  by  water.* 

Great  as  was  the  solicitude  and  interest  formerly  excited 
by  the  varioun  conduits,  at  present  scarcely  any  traces  re- 
main til  indicate  the  precise  places  where  they  once  stood, 
or  the  iMiurces  whence  the  water  was  derived,  that  flowed 
into  them.  That  at  Paddington,  however,  which  was  the 
(irnt  constructed,  still  exists,  though  proljabty  not  in  its 
original  form;  but  at  a  recent  period  it  afforded  a  plenti- 
ful supply  to  some  houses  in  Oxford-street,  The  conduit- 
liwui,  or  spring,  is  situate  in  a  garden  about  half  a  mile 
tn  the  wc«t  of  the  Edge  ware-road,  and  the  same  distance 
fiom  DayMwatcr,  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
The  Grand  Junction  tVater  Covipuny's  reservoirs.  It  is 
coverwl  by  a  circular  building  in  good  condition;  and  the 
fact  related  above  proves  that  some  of  the  pipes  continue 
ill  u  sound  state,  though  ages  have  elapsed  since  they  were 
(irsl  l(ud  down,  From  the  same  source,  about  a  century 
ago,  the  jmJHCC  at  Kensington  received  a  part  of  its  sup- 
ply, which  was  t'Ifcciod  by  the  aid  of  a  water-wheel,  placed 
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at  Bayswatpr-bridge,  but  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Chelsea  Water-works  it  became  useless,  and  was  therefore 
removed, 

The  conduits  at  one  period  being  so  important  to  the 
inhabitants,  the  chief  care  and  protection  of  them  wait 
confided  to  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  City;  and  all 
the  early  writers  who  have  noticed  them,  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  great  attention  beslowctl  upon  their  condition 
and  preservation.  Moreover  it  is  recorded  that  endea- 
vours were  sometimes  made  to  render  them  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  moral  instruction,  even  to  royal  |)erson- 
ages.  When  James  I.  passed  through  the  City  on  his 
accession  to  the  English  crown,  "  the  unlettered  bards" 
displayed  their  powers  in  "  uncouth  rhymes;"  and  though 
not  exhibiting  a  "  muse  of  fire,"  or  "  the  highest  heaven 
of  invention,"  like  the  contemporaneous  but  matchless 
strains  of  the  "  immortal  Shakspcarc,"  or  the  "  learned 
Jonson,"  yet  some  specimens  of  the  doggerel  effusions  of 
the  rudely  ambitious  "  sons  of  song,"  may  perhaps  form 
n«iher  an  unappropriate  nor  unamusing  conclu«on  of 
this  chapter. 

Moral  SENrENcu  oti  tub  Ctrr  Conduits. 
"  In  a  scarce  and  curious  black  letter  duodecimo,  priated  in 
IBOr,  and  intituled,  Sirangs  Histories,  or  Smigi  and  SmmeU  of 
k'iHgK,  Princet,  Dukeii,  Lordei,  Ladyes,  Knighli  and  Genllemen  ; 
very  pleasant  either  to  be  read  or  songe,  and  &  moat  excellent 
warning  Tor  all  Eslats,  are  the  followiag  Iranseripla  of  Moral 
Senieiieet,  which  were  set  iii>on  conduits  in  London  against  llie 
day  King  James  came  through  the  Citie  ai  his  first  coaling  bi  the 
Crowne, " 
Upon  ihe  Condmt  in  Graftotit  (Oracechurch)  Street,  were  these 

"  Lei  money  be  a  slave  to  Ihee, 

Ycl  keepe  his  service  tf  you  cun  : 
For  if  thy  purse  no  money  have, 
Thy  person  is  but  half  <i  man." 


i 
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In  Comewall  (Comhill). 

"  To  be  wise  and  wealthy  too 
Is  sought  of  all,  but  found  by  few.'* 


"  All  on  this  world's  Exchange  do  meete, 
But  when  death's  burse-bell  rings,  away  ye  fleeter" 


"  When  a  Kinge's  head  but  akes. 
Subjects  should  moume 
For  under  their  crownes 
A  thousand  cares  are  worae." 


*'  Bread  earned  with  honest  labouring  hands, 
Tastes  better  than  the  finite  of  ill-got  lands." 


'*  He  that  wants  bread  and  yet  lyes  still 
It's  sinne  his  hungry  cheekes  to  fill.'* 


"  As  man  was  first  framed,  and  made  out  of  clay, 
So  must  he  at  length  depart  hence  away." 


'*  A  man  without  mercy  of  mercy  shall  misse; 
And  he  shall  have  mercy  that  mercifiil  is." 


In  Cheapside, 
*'  Life  is  a  dross,  a  sparkle,  a  span, 
A  bubble:  yet  how  proude  is  man?" 


"  Life  is  a  debt,  which  at  that  day, 
The  poorest  hath  enough  to  pay." 


"  The  world's  a  stage,  whereon  to-day, 
Kings  and  meane  men  parts  do  play. 
To-morrow  others  take  their  roomes, 
YThile  they  do  fill  up  graves  and  toomes." 


«  Learning  lives  and  Vertne  shines, 
When  FoUie  begs,  and  Ignorance  pines." 


«  To  live  well  is  happinesse 
To  die  well  is  blessednesse."  * 

*  Brayley's  Rtminiscene^St  vol.  i.  p.  236. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Various  projects  to  remedy  the  defective  supply  ofWater  to  Lon- 
don. Rus«el'sscheine  forconvcying  it  fromUxbridge.  Mori«e's 
first  Water-wheel  at  Londuti-bridge.  Genelielli's  proposal  to 
Lord  Burleigh.  Bevis  Bulmar's  Horsi?  Engine  at  Broken 
Wharf.  New  River.  Plans  of  Forde  and  Sir  Waller  Roberts. 
London  Bridge  Water-works'  Company.  Southwark  Water- 
works. York  Buildings'  Works.  Mary-la-bonne  Springs. 
Marchsnfa  Water-works.  Company  of  St.  Albnn's  Waters. 
Increase  in  the  number  of  Wheels  at  London-bridge ;  different 
improvements  in  the  Works ;  their  capacity  and  extent  of  Sup- 
ply ■  final  demolition  for  building  the  new  bridge.  Transfer  of 
supplying  the  City  lo  Ihe  New  River. 


The  circumstances  related  in  the  preceding  chapter  show, 
that  tht^  supply  of  water  to  the  metropoHs  for  domestic 
purposes,  was  constantly  the  occasion  of  much  solicitude, 
during  a  long  series  of  years  It  must  likewise  be  evi- 
dent, that  the  various  contrivances  to  render  it  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  its  great  population,  too  often  proved 
incompetent  to  realize  this  paramount  object.  The  defi- 
ciency, however,  generally  prompted  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising men,  to  devise  and  propose  schemes  for  increasing 
thcquantity;  and  the  diversity  of  iheirefforls  willappear 
from  a  detail  of  several  projects,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Stow,  by  his  editor  in  1633,  and  by  Strype.  The 
remark  may  likewise  not  be  irrelevant,  that  the  practice 
pursued  in  many  other  cities,  of  obtaining  a  partial  sup- 
ply from  wells,  by  the  bucket  and  windlass,  was  attended 
with  consifierable  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  great  depth 
to  the  source  of  the  water.  Besides,  i  hough  tlie  com- 
mon liftingpump  had  been  invented  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century  (in  14S5) ;  yet,  in  Elizabeth's  reigu,  its  use  was 
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very  limitt?d  ;  and  some  of  ihem  exhibited  the  whiiniskal 
taste  of  the  persons  who  fabricated  such  structures. 

Oneoftheplans,  noticed  by  Stow,  is  the  following;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  thai  his  statement  does  not  comprise 
some  particulars  respecting  tbc  mode  by  wliich  the  object 
was  intended  to  be  accomplished.  "  But  before  the  New 
River  was  thus  brought  to  the  supjily  of  the  Cille,  the 
projecting  for  the  conveniency  of  water  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Cilie  was  not  out  of  the  heads  of  the  Citizens; 
for  about  the  yeare  1580  odd  (as  I  conceive  it),  there  was 
one  BusscI,  who  propounded  to  bring  it  from  Isleworth, 
viz.  the  river  of  Uxbridge  to  the  said  north  of  London : 
and  that  by  a  geometrical  instrument,  he  propounded  the 
invention  in  writing  to  the  Lord  Burghleigh."* 

The  next  attempt  was  of  a  different  description,  and  by 
being  realized,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  London-bridge 
w.nter-works.  "  Of  later  times  Thames'  water  was  con- 
veyed into  mens'  houses  by  pipes  of  lead  from  a  most  arti- 
ficial forcier  standing  neere  to  London-bridge,  and  made 
by  Peter  Morice,  a  Dutchman,  in  the  yeere  1582  for  the 
service  of  the  Citie,  and  the  eastern  part  thereof."'  f  On 
the  condition  of  his  paying  annually  ten  shillings  into  the 
chamber  of  London,  it  appears  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Commonally  of  the  City  of  London  granted  to  this 
ingenious  man  a  lease,  liated  May  30th,  1581,  for  a  term 
of  500  years,  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  erect  an 
engine  within  the  first  arch  of  London-bridge,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  City  with  water.  As  this 
machinery  completely  efffcted  its  object,  two  years  after- 
wards another  lensc  for  a  similar  term  was  also  granted 
to  him,  for  the  use  of  the  second  arch ;  and  the  cfTects 
produced  bytlii*  contrivance  are  thusdescrllM.tl,  in  16S3  : 
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*'  At  present  the  supply  of  London  witb  good  itWer  » 
like  to  be  very  much  enlarged  by  the  great  improvement 
of  the  water-works  of  Peter  Morice,  before  mentioned, 
who  being  a  Dutchman,  in  the  twenty-third  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  first  gave  aaaurance  of  his  skOl  in  raiting  the 
Thames'  water  so  high  as  should  supply  the  upper  parts 
of  London.  For  the  Maior  and  Aldermen  came  down  to 
observe  the  experiment:  and  they  saw  him  throw  the 
water  over  St.  Magnus's  steeple ;  before  which  time  no 
such  thing  was  known  in  England,  as  this  raising  of 
water,"  The  same  writer  remarks,  that  "  It  is  done  by 
a  mill,  and  was  the  first  toater-tvorh  that  was  made  use  of 
to  supply  the  Citie  of  London  with  Thames'  water : — and 
this  water-mill  furnished  the  neighbour  parts  of  the  Citie, 
as  far  as  Gracechurch-street."*  The  small  diraensiom 
of  the  arches,  and  great  breadth  of  the  etarlings,  so  much 
confined  the  flow  of  the  river,  as  to  occasion  the  fall  to  be 
several  feet  during  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides ; 
hence,  the  velocity  produced  by  this  cause  was  sometimes 
very  considerable. 

All  the  contrivances  of  the  Romans,  as  well  ns  those 
heretofore  adopted  for  supplying  London,  had  evidently 
been  formed  upon  ihe  simple  and  well-known  principle, 
that  water  will  flow  by  its  natural  gravity  along  any 
channel  that  has  the  slightest  inclination  downwards. 
But  the  purpose  of  Morice's  machinery  was  to  impel  the 
water  In  an  ascending  direction,  and  thus  supply  places 
much  higher  than  its  usual  level.  His  throwing  water 
over  St.  Magnums  stseplc,  must  naturally  have  excited 
ihe  wonder,  as  well  as  gratified'  the  curiosity  of  the 
Citizens,  for  fire-engines  had  not  then  been  invented;  and 
allliough  no  particular  description  was  given  of  the  mcani- 
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he  employed  to  effect  the  object,  it  will  be  obvious  thftt 
the  use  of  the  forcing-pump  accomplished  it.* 

For  a  very  minute  account  of  the  once  greatly  admired 
London-bridge  water-works,  the  public  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Beighton,  an  engineer,  who  carefully  described  them, 
and  accompanied  his  detail  with  an  engraving,  which  had 
proper  references  for  its  elucidation.  It  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1731  ;  hut 
whether  at  that  time  all  the  works  were  precisely  the 
same  in  form  and  action  as  those  first  constructed,  or  any 
improvement  had  occasionally  l>een  introducetl,  is  not 
stated.  The  following  summary  contains  the  purport  of 
Mr.  Beighton's  description  ;  and  it  may  be  right  to  pre- 
mise that  the  water-whcels  and  machinery,  being  6xed  in 
strong  frames  of  oak,  they  gradually  rose  and  fell  with 
the  tides. 

When  Mr,  Beighton  wrote  his  description  of  the 
machinery  at  London-bridge,  there  were  three  water- 
wheels,  of  the  respective  diameters  of  nincleon  and  twenty 
feet,  having  axles  of  three  feet  diameter,  and  twenty-six 
floBt^boards,  fourteen  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  wide. 
The  pumps  employed  had  cylinders,  with  a  length  of  four 
feet  nine  inches,  and  an  interior  diameter  of  seven  inches 
above,  and  nine  inches  below  the  valve.  Tlie  cylinders 
of  the  pumps  were  fixed  to  the  top  of  an  inclosed  square 
iron  cistern,  which  hail  appropriate  apertures  with  valves, 
just  l)elow  the  places  where  they  were  attached.  To  one 
etidof  this  cistern  was  also  affixed  a  pi|w,  having  a  grating 
at  the  end,  to  prevent  weeds  or  other  things  from  entering 
it;  and  it  extended  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  water  to  the  pumps, — these  being 
worked    by   cranks,  which  the  revolving  of  the  watcr- 
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wheels  kepi  in  constant  motion,  whenever  the  tides  were 
flowing  either  up  or  down  the  river.  One  wheel  commu- 
nicated motion  to  sixteen  pumps,  and  their  cranks  were 
arranged  for  four  of  them  to  work  alteniaiely,  so  that  each 
set  miglit  draw  its  supply  of  water  from  the  cistern  in  suc- 
cession. Thus  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water  only 
was  conveyed  into  another  inclosed  square  cistern,  placed 
above  the  valves,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  tops  of  the 
cylinders,  and  likewise  connected  with  the  pumps  by  bent 
pipes,  having  Ranches ;  therefore,  whenever  the  pistons  of 
the  pumps  ascended,  the  water  wa.^  forced  along  the  bent 
pipes  into  the  upper  cistern,  from  which  a  large  pipe  con- 
ducted it  to  supply  the  houses.  The  latter  pipe  ha<l  an 
horizontal  directionfor  some  length,  and  ihen  another  was 
fixed  to  it,  having  a  slight  ascent,  so  as  to  fonn  a  very  small 
angle;  and  these  were  fitted  with  valves  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  water.  One  turn  of  all  the  wheels  occa- 
sioned the  whole  of  the  pumps  to  make  H*  strokes,  and 
when  the  tide  flowed  quickly,  it  priKluced  six  revolutions 
in  one  minute,  thus  the  total  number  of  strokes  in  that 
short  time  amounted  to  684,  which  raised  1954  hogsheads 
of  water  in  one  hour.  Mr.  Beighton  suggested  some 
improvements,  and  stated  that  sucli  was  the  power  of  the 
machinery,  that  it  would  enable  an  ordinary  man  to  raise 
fifty  tons  weight. 

Besides  the  projects  of  Russel  and  Morice,  as  already 
noticed,  another  remarkable  one  appeared  at  that  epoch. 
"  An  Italian,  named  Frederick  Genebelli,  also  pro- 
pounded an  invention  to  the  Lord  Biu-ghleigh  for  water- 
works for  London,  Anno,  1591,  which  should  benefit  the 
City  two  ways.  First  to  cleanse  the  filthy  ditches  round 
about  the  City,  such  as  Houndsditch,  Fleet-ditch,  &c. 
and  to  bring  in  the  room  of  ihis  filth,  plenty  of  whole- 
some clear  water,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Secondly, 
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to  be  an  expedient  for  the  speedier,  and  move  eSBctoal 
quenching  of  bouses  on  fire,  wbaneby  twenly'^ve  or 
thirty  persons  should  do  more  than  three  hundred  other- 
wise. And  this  Italian  prayed  the  Lord  Burj^ileig^  to 
make  known  to  the  Queen  on  his  behalf.^*  Thou^ 
such  obvious  advantages  were  stated  to  be  the  result  of 
this  project  if  it  should  be  realized,  yet  no  particular 
description  of  it  remains  to  show  by  what  means  the 
various  purposes  would  be  effected* 

In  1694,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  western  part 
of  the  City,  a  large  horse-engine  was  erected  within  a 
short  distance  of  Blackfriars-bridge,  at  Broken  Wharf, 
by  Bevis  Bulmar.  This  machine  gave  motion  to  four 
pumps,  and  the  conduit  pipes  immediately  connected  with 
them  were  made  of  very  thick  lead,  with  a  large  diameter. 
The  expense  attendant  upon  the  operations  of  this  con- 
cern being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  supply  than 
that  of  the  other  establishments,  the  proprietors  were 
unable  to  furnish  water  at  the  same  moderate  rates,  and 
therefore  the  want  of  encouragement  occasioned  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  works.  Their  site  is  now  possessed  by 
the  New  River  Company  ;  and  whilst  making  the  exca- 
vations, preparatory  to  the  erection  of  their  steam-engine, 
at  a  certain  depth,  the  discovery  was  made  of  a  large 
cistern,  with  its  wooden  trough  communicating  with  the 
river.  Various  large  and  heavy  leaden  pipes,  formerly 
employed  in  the  above  works,  have  likewise  been  disco- 
vered ;  and  their  weight  amounted  to  many  tons. 

These  statements  afford  cogent  evidence,  that,  in  the 
period  referred  to,  when  an  important  object  gave  the  sti- 
mulus, there  was  no  deficiency  of  projectors  to  propose 
plans  for  benefiting  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis; 

•  Stow's  Surv^,  Ed.  1633. 
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tliough  inferior  to  the  number  distinguishing  later  times, 
with  purposes  and  schemes  almost  infinitely  various,  as 
well  as  enormously  expensive.  Among  those,  however, 
which  were  successively  devised  during  that  era,  one  may 
be  contemplated  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  because  its 
utility  has  since  been  extensively  experienced.  The 
author  of  the  subsequent  narrative  se^ns  to  have  written 
it  under  the  influence  of  very  strong  and  indignant  feelings. 

"  Next  to  the  conduit  water,  was  that  famous  (and 
never-to-be-forgotten)  New  River,  brought  from  Chad- 
well  and  Amwell  by  the  onely  care,  cost,  and  liberal 
expenses  of  one  worthy  man,— Master  Hugh  Middleton, 
Citizen  and  Goldsmith  of  London, deserveth  to  be  recorded 
in  everlasting  remembrance. 

"  I  spare  here  to  speak  of  the  length  of  time  such  an 
intent  was  in  talking  of,  like  much  good  matter  well- 
motioned,  though  little  minded,  long  debated,  but  never 
concluded,  till  courage  and  resolution  lovingly  shook 
hand^  together,  as  it  appears  in  the  soule  of  this  (no  way 
to  be  daunted)  well-minded  gentleman. 

'*  For  if  tho8e  Enemies  of  all  good  Endeavourt,  Dan- 
ger, Digkulty,  Impossibility,  Contempt,  Scorne,  Deri- 
sion, yea,  and  Desperate  Despigkt,  could  have  prevtuted, 
by  their  accursed  and  malevolent  interposition,  either 
before,  at  the  beginning,  in  the  very  birth  of  the  proceed- 
ing, or  in  the  least  stolne  advantage  of  the  whole  prosecu- 
tion, this  Worke,  of  so  great  worth,  had  never  been 
accomplished."* 

The  severity  which  pervades  the  preceding  remarks, 
would  seem  to  indicate,  and  certunly  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence, that  the  scheme  for  constructing  the  New  River 
aqueduct  was  strenuously  and  invidiously  opposed,  when 
it  was  first  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  whe- 
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ther  the  hostility  to  its  being  realized  proceeded  from 
ignorance,  a  conflict  of  interests,  or  other  caiiaes,  there  are 
not  any  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining.  However,  one 
important  consequence  of  its  accomplishment  is  obvious ; 
for  it  has  occasioned  the  discontinuance  of  nearly  tlie 
whole  of  the  principal  contrivances  by  which  I^ondon 
was,  in  former  periods,  supplied  with  water. 

In  l64il  a  Mr.  Forde  proposed  a  plan  _^r  brin^tiff 
a  navigable  river  frovi  Rirkmansworlh,  in  Harfordskire, 
to  St.  Gyles  in  the  Fields;  and  although  some  of  its  pro- 
fessed purposes  were  the  conveyance  of  com,  timber,  and 
other  commodities  to  the  London  market,  yet  its  princi- 
pal and  avowed  object  was  to  afford  a  larger  and  better 
supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  London.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  among  the  various  reasons  assigned  for 
rhis  attempt,  the  most  cogent  was  the  muddiness  of  the 
Middleian  waters.  Thus  ii  appears  that  at  this  early 
period  of  the  New  River  Company's  operations,  those  who 
ventured  to  become  their  competitors,  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  defaming  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied, 
in  order  to  excite  notice  and  obtain  support  for  their  own 
projects. 

The  scheme  of  Mr.  Forde  had  likewise  its  opponents, 
and  among  them  was  a  Sir  Walter  Roberts,  who  about 
tlie  same  time,  brought  forward  another  plan  of  his  own. 
A  principal  feature  of  this  project  consisted  in  the  con- 
atru<-tion  of  «  close  conduit  or  aqueduct  teith  brick  or  stone, 
to  convey  water  from  Hoddesdon  in  Hertfordshire  to 
Islington,  where  it  was  to  be  received  inio  a  conserve, 
or  reservoir,  in  order  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  pure 
soft  water.  However,  no  evidence  remains  of  any  attempt 
being  made  to  realize  either  of  the  above  projects, 
although  both  were  accompanied  with  a  flattering  display 
of  the  pecuniary,  as  well  as  other  advantages,  which 
would  infallibly  result  from  their  accomplishment.     The 
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citizens  nf  London  being  tlipn  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
wealthy  B-s  in  later  times,  and  perhaps  less  inclined  to 
engage  in  Urge  speculations,  the  plana  received  but  little 
countenance  from  the  public ;  and  were  therefore  proba- 
l>ly  abandoned  from  the  want  of  the  large  sum  of  money 
necessary  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

In  the  year  1691,  water-works  were  constructed  fur 
supplying  a  part  of  Westminster ;  and  the  persona  who 
engaged  in  this  undertaking  obtained  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  incorporating  them  by  the  designation  of  "  T6e 
Governor  and  Company  of  Undertakers  for  raising 
Thames'  water  in  York  Buildings.'"  The  establishment 
was  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  contiguous  to  the 
Strand,  at  the  bottom  of  Villiers-strcel,  under  which  their 
principal  cistern  or  reservoir  extended.  These  works  con- 
veyed water  as  far  as  Piccadilly,  Whitehall,  and  Covent 
Garden,  with  the  intervening  streets ;  but  the  greatest 
number  of  houses  that  at  any  time  received  a  supply  from 
ihis  concern  was  about  2700. 

The  original  number  of  shares  consisted  of  eighty- 
four,  at  100/.  each,  making  a  capital  of  S400/. ;  but  this 
sum,  proved  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  their  object, 
and  ofter  contending  mth  difficulties  till  June,  1734,  the 
company  issued  34^  bonds  for  various  sums,  amounting 
altogether  to  13,063/.  \s.  3d.  at  three  per  cent.,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  cert^n  creditors.  In  1746,  the  pro- 
prietors discontinued  to  manage  the  water-works  as  a 
company,  but  let  them  on  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years, 
at  an  annual  rent  of  S50/.,  and  renewable  at  the  expira- 
lion  of  that  term.  Subsequently  they  were  leased  for 
a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  from  Midsummer,  1767, 
for  the  same  annual  rent.  In  1810,  the  number  of 
shares  was  increased  to  750,  of  100/,  each ;  but  in  181?, 
even  this  last  number  was  doubled  by  the  persons,  who  had 
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become  proprietors.  The  latter  conceiving  that  by  a 
different  system  of  management  the  concern  might  be 
improved,  the  whole  of  the  wooden  pipes  were  taken  up 
and  iron  mains  substituted  in  their  place.  A  large  steam 
engine  was  also  erected,  and  a  more  capadous  conduit 
laid  in  the  bed  of  the  river  for  obtaining  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  water.  Previous  to  this  period  S0,000/.  had  been 
expended  upon  the  works,  but  the  improvements  occa- 
sioned an  annual  loss  of  1500/.  a  year,  for  their  rental 
had  never  much  exceeded  4000Z.  From  1789  to  1801, 
the  dividend  on  each  share  varied  from  10/.  to  7/.  lO^* ; 
in  1804  it  was  4/.  only ;  but  in  the  interval  between  that 
time  and  1810,  no  more  than  two  dividends  of  l/.*each 
were  paid;  and  as  no  profit  had  accrued,  the  money 
for  the  purpose  was  abstracted  from  the  capital. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  thus  gradually  deteriorat- 
ing, they  resolved  to  dispose  of  their  interest  in  the 
works,  which  were  accordingly  conveyed  by  a  lease  to 
the  New  River  Company  for  2000  years,  on  their  paying 
to  trustees  of  certain  lessee  proprietors  250/.  18^.  6d. 
annually,  by  half  yearly  payments;  and  likewise  the 
annual  sum  of  2000/.  for  ninety-three  years.  This  in- 
denture is  dated  the  16th  of  September,  1818,  and  it 
stipulated  that  the  first  payment  should  be  made  in 
March,  1819,  and  the  last  in  June,  1911.  The  district 
formerly  supplied  by  the  York  Buildings^  Works,  is  now 
divided  among  the  New  River,  Chelsea,  and  Grand 
Junction  Water  Companies.  Besides,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  obtained  in  1829,  to  authorize  the  dissolution 
of  the  York  Buildings'  Company,  and  also  to  effect  the 
sale  of  every  kind  of  property  belon^ng  to  it,  so  that 
the  produce  might  be  finally  divided  amongst  the  pro- 
prietors, 
^ferring  to  the  original  agreement  with  the  corpora- 


tion  for  establislung  water-works  at  I^ndon  Bridge,  . 
Strype  observes,  that — "  This  lease  aiifl  the  business 
thereof,  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Morices  till  Mi- 
chaelmas, 1701,  When  the  present  owner,  perceiving 
how  the  New  River  undermined  him,  and  impaired  his 
profits,  he  agreed  to  sell  all  his  right  and  title  to 
Richard  Soams,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  of  London,  for 
the  sum  of  S8,O0O^.  But  Soams  foreseeing  that  he 
should  have  need  of  another  arch  for  more  water,  Morice, 
the  belter  to  enable  Soams  to  go  through  with  this  great 
bu'gatn,  petitioned  the  city  for  another  arch  to  raise 
more  water.  Hereupon  there  were  several  committees 
appointed  to  examine  whether  the  granting  the  fourth 
(for  the  third  belonged  to  a  wharfinger)  would  not  in- 
commode, and  be  a  stoppage  to  the  river.  But  they 
brought  in  their  report,  that  it  would  be  no  damage  to 
let  the  foiulh  go  to  this  use.  And  it  was  granted  to 
Morice,  and  he  added  his  whole  interest  in  this  grant  of 
(he  fourth  arch  to  Soams''s  bargain. 

*'  Thus  having  gotten  through  with  Morice,  he  took 
a  lease  of  the  city  at  20*.  and  300/.  fine,  for  so  much 
time  as  was  unexpired  of  the  500  yearn  granted  to  Mo- 
rice. And  now  Soams  hath  divided  (he  properly  of  the 
lease  into  300  shares,  and  made  it  a  company ;  the  price 
of  each  share  being  set  at  500/.  And  so  the  profits  to 
he  divided.  It  hath  a  good  prospect  of  turning  to 
account,  and  to  gain  upon  the  New  River,  having  some 
advantage  of  that  water."  In  this  statement,  the  origin 
of  the  London  Bridge  Water  Works'  Company  is  deve- 
loped :  but  another  company  attempted  to  establish 
■  similar  kind  of  water-woriis  on  the  Southwark  side  of 
the  bridge,  as  appears  in  the  following  detail : — 

"  So  on  Southwark  side,  for  the  furnishing  that  bo- 
rough with  good  waier,  some  g*nilemen  took  a  lease  of  the 
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city  waters  arising  that  way,  at  550/.  fine,  and  260/.  a  year. 
But  after  all  their  pains  they  could  find  no  water  sufll- 
cient  for  their  purpose  that  way;  and  so  the  Lord 
Keeper  discharged  them  upon  their  inability.  South- 
wark  useth  chiefly  the  water  of  the  Thames,  that  falls 
into  a  great  pond  in  St.  Mary  Overies,  that  drives  a 
mill  called  St.  Saviour's  Mill.  The  owner  whereof  b 
one  Mr.  Gulston.  The  revenue  thereof  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  worth  ISOO/.  a  year.''  • 

Some  other  establishments  likewise  existed  formerly 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  object  of  one  of  them  was  to  supply  the 
city  with  spring  water ;  and  it  appears  that  Soams,  who 
possessed  the  London  Bridge  Works,  was  engaged  in  it. 
"  There  is  another  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city, 
called  Maribone  Water,  because  it  comes  from  Mari- 
bone ;  and  several  other  conduit  waters  there  be,  which 
the  city  let  to  certain  persons,  at  700/.  a  year,  and 
5650/.  fine,  and  a  year's  rent  aforchand.  These  lessees 
had  made  a  very  hard  bargain  for  themselves,  and  my 
Lord  Keeper  discharged  them  of  it*  Now  the  dty 
hath  let  all  these  conduit  waters  to  the  aforesaid  Soams, 
at  the  former  rent  of  700/.  a  vear,  tax  free.  And  so  he 
hath  within  himself  and  his  partners,  all  the  waters  that 
supply  the  city,  except  the  New  River.  In  this  lease 
also  the  city  hath  reserved  to  themselves  the  proportion 
of  five  ton  an  hour  of  the  said  conduit  water,  for  the  use 
of  the  prisons  and  counters,  and  other  public  places. 
Though  it  hath  been  thought  by  some,  that  all  the  waters 
of  those  conduits  would  hardly  afibrd  so  much.''"f' 

Maitland  mentions  another  establishment,  called  Mer* 
chant's  Water  Works,  which  had  "  three  engines,  via. 

•  Stow's  Surrey y  edited  by  Strype,  1720. 
t  Ibid. 
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a  windmill  in  Tottenham  Court  Field,  and  two  other 
wrought  by  the  common  sewer,  at  Toms'  Coffee  House, 
in  St.  Martin's,  and  Hartshorn  Lanes,  in  the  Strand, 
whence  issue  three  mains  of  six  and  seven  inches  bore, 
whereby  those  neighbourhoods  are  supplied  from  six 
fountains,  or  wells  at  Tybome."* 

In  the  year  1730,  there  appeared  a  project  whicli  is 
remarkable  for  its  striking  resemblance  to  some  of  those 
propounded  at  a  later  era.  At  that  period  a  bill  was 
actually  pro<iuced  into  parliament,  to  form  a  company 
and  construct  works  for  supplying  the  Cities  of  Loudon, 
Westminster,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  with  water  from 
the  river  Colne,  Gade,  Bulbome,  Chesham  Water,  and 
the  Lea,  undta-  the  designation  of  *'  The  Company  of 
St,  Aldan's  fVaters."  Although  the  scheme  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  names  of  various  titled  personages,  it 
seems  to  have  failed  like  many  of  its  precursors,  and 
perhaps  from  similar  causes.  The  presumption  may  not 
be  improbable  that  its  failure  also  discouragi,tl  other 
persons,  entertaining  congenial  views,  from  making  any 
attempts  of  the  same  kind  for  a  long  lime  after- 
wards. 

At  a  subsequent  perioil,  with  the  view  of  erecting 
some  additional  water-wheels  to  augment  the  efficiency 
of  their  supply  to  the  city,  the  proprietors  of  the  Lou. 
don  Bridge  Works,  obtained  from  the  corporation,  leases 
of  the  third  and  liftli  arches.  As  the  fifth  arch  was 
situate  on  the  Suuthwark  side  of  the  bridge,  it  occasioned 
the  wheel  erected  contiguous  to  it  to  be  denominated  Tht 
Borougli  Wkcel.  'I'he  lease  for  the  tfiird  arch,  having 
a  term  of  321  years,  is  dated  September  29,  17(il : — 
Ihc  oilier  ftir  the  ^fij\h  arch  from  the  north,  and  second 

•    Uht,  nf  Lniidlli,  \'.  f;*i. 
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from  the  south  end  of  the  bridge^  has  the  term  of  815 
years  from  its  date,  Septembar  29)  1767;  hence,  all  the 
lease?  granted  by  the  corporation  for  these  winrks,  wiU 
terminate  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

The  supply  of  water  from  the  London  Bridge  Works 
extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Southwark. 
It  was  effected  by  the  use  of  six  large  water-wheels ;  and 
the  machinery  connected  with  them  raised  the  water 
from  the  river,  as  well  as  forced  it  along  the  wooden 
pipes,  laid  along  the  streets  for  conveying  it  to  the  houses. 
It  may  be  deserving  of  remark,  that  all  the  wheels  were 
originally  constructed  with  wood,  as  well  as  repaired  with 
the  same  kind  of  materials  till  the  year  1817,  when  an 
iron  wheel  of  great  magnitude  was  substituted  for  one 
of  them,  at  the  expense  of  6500/.,  and  afterwards 
another  which  cost  5000/.  These  proved  to  be  so  consi- 
derable an  improvement  in  augmenting  the  power  of 
the  works,  that  during  the  year  18^1,  the  average  quan- 
tity of  water  daily  supplied,  was  estimated  at  nearly  four 
millions  of  gallons,  but  though  this  might  be  the  ordi- 
nary amount,  yet  in  seasons  when  the  tides  were  very 
low,  the  water-wheels  proved  inefficient,  and  the  great 
deficiency  in  the  necessary  supply,  required  the  use  of  a 
steam-engine  to  pump  water  from  a  point  near  to  the 
middle  of  the  river. 

Admirable  as  might  be  the  London  Bridge  Works  for 
the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  original  contrivance 
and  construction,  nevertheless,  they  eventually  became 
incompetent  to  effect  some  desirable  purposes  required 
by  the  progressive  introduction  of  various  improvements. 
The  principal  of  these  arose  from  building  many  houses 
in  the  city  very  lofty,  and  furnishing  the  rooms  in  dif- 
ferent stories,  even  to  the  highest,  with  washing  and 
other  conveniences.    As  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  was 
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cflientis]  for  the  use  of  each,  to  convey  il  (o  the  height  of 
some  of  them,  rendered  indispensable  the  aid  either  of 
very  elevated  reservoirs,  or  more  powerful  machinery 
than  that  possessed  by  the  London  Bridge  Works.  But 
the  low  state  of  their  funds  prevented  the  proprietors 
from  contemplating  the  attainment  of  such  costly  ob- 
jects ;  and  if  a  deficiency  of  pecuniary  means  liad  not 
proved  an  insuperable  impediment  to  their  desire  of 
making  necessary  improvement b,  tlicre  existed  a  very 
great  difficulty,  if  not  an  almost  impossibility,  of  pro- 
curing proper  sites  for  the  construction  of  reservoirB,  or 
the  erection  of  large  steam-en gpne^.  Besides,  even  if 
they  could  have  obtained  the  situations  best  adapted  to 
that  purpose,  from  their  being  probably  covered  with 
buildings,  the  amount  of  the  purchase  would  conse- 
quently be  so  enonnous  as  to  make  the  attempt  on  tlieir 
part  unavailing. 

Other  causes  also  had  some  influence  in  discouraging 
any  disposition  to  incur  expense  in  making  improvements, 
and  at  the  same  lime  tended  to  depress  the  value  of  tho 
establishment ;  but  the  circumstance  that  chiefly  affected 
their  prosperity,  was  the  New  Uiver  Company  having 
their  iron  pipes  laid  down  througli  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  the  city,  and  likewise  being  in  possession  of  all 
the  means  for  abundantly  conveying  water  to  any  desired 
elevation.  Thus  the  power  of  immediately  affording  an 
ample  supply  wherever  il  might  be  required,  invested 
tliem  with  peculiar  advantages  for  obtaining  a  preference 
whid)  greatly  (liminished  the  number  of  the  London 
Bridge  Company's  tenants.  Hence,  these  and  various 
concurring  circumstances,  powerfully  operated  against 
ihc  success  of  the  London  Bridge  Works,  bo  as  eventu- 
ally to  render  I  hem  uiiprofitalile,  (hal  Iheir discontinuance 
would  perhaps   have   been    ihc   iuevitable  eontiequence 
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if  erectiiig  the  present  new  bridge  bad  not  ooauBoned 
their  removd. 

Although  the  watavworks  at  London  Bridge  bare 
ceased  to  exist,  yet,  for  a  long  period,  a  oonadefaUe 
portifHi  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  both  experienced 
and  acknowledged  their  utility;  but  their  locality,  as 
well  as  some  other  disadvantages,  equally  conspired  to 
affect  their  ultimate  welfare.  The  source  and  means  of 
obtaining  the  water,  as  well  as  its  immediate  conveyance 
for  use,  commonly  in  a  turbid  state,  and  often  very 
muddy,  had  a  tendency  to  produce  unfavourable  im- 
pressions, exclusive  of  other  cogent  reasons  of  a  different 
kind.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their  pipes  being  wood,  they 
were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  pressure  necessary  for 
conveying  water  into  the  higher  stories  of  many  houses, 
even  in  situations  where  the  water-wheels  had  sufficient 
power  to  force  it  to  the  required  altitude.  For  such  a 
purpose  iron  pipes  were  indispeusable ;  but  the  same 
want  of  pecuniary  means,  which  prevented  the  pro- 
prietors from  constructing  elevated  reservoirs, and  erecting 
large  steam-engines,  likewise  disabled  them  from  adopt- 
ing tlie  extensive  use  of  iron  pipes.  Deficiency  of  ca- 
pital, therefore,  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any 
feasible  efforts  to  place  themselves  in  a  proper  condition 
for  successfully  contending  with  more  powerful  compe- 
titors. Besides,  at  the  period  when  the  other  water  com- 
panies were  established,  and  lading  down  iron  pipes,  the 
erection  of  the  New  London  Bridge  was  in  contemplation. 
This  circumstance  probably  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  decisions,  as  well  as  concurred  \^ith  the  indigence  of 
the  company  in  suggesting  the  propriety  and  advantage  of 
refraining  to  engage  in  any  expensive  attempts  to  effect 
improvements.  Events  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  tliis  precaution,  for  the  building  of  the  new  bridge 
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ioned  the  aanihiJation  of  the  water- works,  which 
had  essentially  served  the  purposes  of  a  Jarge  and  popu- 
lous city  for  centuries.  The  wheels  and  other  ma- 
chinery having  been  altogether  removed,  those  houses 
which  formerly  received  their  supply  of  water  from  this 
source,  now  derive  it  from  the  New  River,  and  Eaat 
London  Works. 

When  Mr.  Soauis  had  completed  his  purchase  of  the 
London  Britlge  Works,  with  all  their  concomitant  ad- 
vantages, it  has  been  already  (Stated,  that  he  divided  the 
whole  property  into  300  shares  of  50/.  eacli.  Subse- 
quently, however,  another  division  of  it  was  made  into 
1500  shares  of  100/.  each  ;  and  these  fluctuated  so  much 
in  their  value,  that  their  gradual  deterioration  occa- 
sioned them  to  l>e  sold  at  60/.  each,  only  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  final  termination  of  the  concern.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  will  show  the  extent  of  their  operations 
a  short  time  before  the  final  destruction  of  the  works. 
According  lo  the  return  made  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1891,  the  annual  rental  derived  from  ihem  was 
12,266/.;  the  number  of  houses  supplied,  10,il7: — and 
the  quantity  of  water  26,;}22,705  hogsheads. 

Previous  to  the  demolition  of  the  works,  the  persons 
then  possessing  the  property,  transferred  all  tlieir  leases 
derived  from  tiie  city  to  the  New  River  Company  for 
the  consideration  of  3750/.  payable  annually  for  260 
years,  being  at  the  rate  of  2/.  JO*,  for  each  share.  Bl^ 
sides  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  Cor|wration 
in  1822,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  old  bridge,  and 
erecting  a  new  one,  contained  a  clause,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  conveyance  of  a  portion  of  the  tenants  for- 
merly suppbed  from  London  Bridge  to  the  East  London 
Company,  on  the  ctmdition  of  the  latter  paying  to  that 
of  the  New  River,  an  annuity  of  160/.  for  tiie  peiioil  of 
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t60  yean.  That  part  of  the  Southwark,  which  had 
previously  received  its  supply  from  the  London  Bridge, 
was  also  conveyed  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Borough 
Works  for  an  annual  consideration  of  1060/. 

It  may  be  confidently  stated,  that  the  supplying  of 
water  to  the  city,  tram  the  New  River,  has  proved  ad- 
vantageous to  its  residents,  for  the  supply  is  not  only 
more  abundant  than  formerly,  but  also  more  regular  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  every  situation,  whatever 
may  be  its  altitude.  Exclusive  of  the  ready  and  effective 
assistance  afforded  by  this  company  in  cases  of  conflagnu 
don,  or  other  emergencies  of  a  serious  nature,  their  rates 
are  very  low,  amounting  merely  to  about  one  farthing 
the  hogshead.  Indeed,  the  completeness  of  their  opera- 
tions, enable  them  in  a  high  degree  to  serve  and  benefit 
the  community ;  and  their  exertions  evidently  facilitated 
the  removal  of  the  London  Bridge  Works,  which,  to  a 
certmn  extent,  had  actually  become  a  nuisance  upon  the 
river.  Besides,  if  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
their  own  interests  may  have  been  promoted  by  the 
change,  nevertheless,  the  service  thus  rendered  to  the 
public  is,  perhaps,  very  inadequately  compensated  by 
the  emolument  resulting  from  efforts  equally  useful  and 
important. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Circumstances  relating  to  the  original  construction  of  the  New 
River.  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose.  Pusillanimity  of 
the  Corporation  of  London.  Enterprising  spirit  of  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton :  engages  to  construct  it  at  his  own  expense  :  his 
great  difficulties  and  refusal  of  the  Corporation  to  render  him 
any  assistance.  Pecuniary  means  for  Completing  the  Works 
afforded  hy  James  I.  Rejoicings  on  the  occasion  of  Water  first 
entering  the  Reservoir  at  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  Rohert  Mylne's 
monumental  erections  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton 
at  Amwelly  with  Inscriptions.  Place  of  his  Birth,  and  pecu- 
niary circumstances  at  the  time  df  his  Death. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  conduits  erected  at 
different  times  in  various  parts  of  London,  as  well  as  the 
other  modes  adopted  for  8uppl3ring  water  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, the  quantity  proved  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
a  constantly  increasing  population.  But  among  the 
diversity  of  schemes  for  obviating  complaints  and  effect- 
ing this  important  purpose,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor  James  the  First,  one  is  enti- 
tled to  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  subsequently  led 
to  the  construction  of  the  New  River. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  obtiuned  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
empower  them  to  cut  a  river  for  conveying  water  to  the 
city  from  any  part  of  Middlesex,  or  Hertfordshire;  and 
ten  years  was  the  time  specified  for  the  execution  of  the 
plan.  Although  legal  authority  was  th  us  actually  procured, 
yet  either  a  deficiencyof  capital,  or  the  absence  of  an  ardent 
spirit  of  enterprise,  prevented  any  efforts  being  made  to  rea- 
lize the  project.     Circumstances,  however,  occasioned  the 
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same  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  another  attempt  was 
made  to  attain  it,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  1606.  In  this  instance  an  Act  was  procured 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  bring  a  stream  of  pure  water, 
from  the  springs  of  Chadwell  and  Amwell  in  Hertford- 
shire to  the  City  of  London ;  but  some  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  being  found  defective,  they  were  rectified  by 
another  in  1607.  Necessity  and  policy  seemed  to  dictate 
the  prompt  execution  of  this  desirable  scheme,  neverthe- 
less it  is  remarkable  that,  even  on  this  occaaon,  the  appa- 
rent difficulties  attending  it,  again  deterred  the  citizens 
from  proceeding  to  realize  their  original  intentions.  How 
striking  is  the  contrast  between  such  vacillating  and  pusil- 
lanimous conduct,  and  the  bold,  enterprising  propensities 
evinced  by  their  successors,  during  the  last  fifty  years ! 
The  magnificent  works  either  constructed,  or  in  the 
course  of  being  executed  for  benefiting  the  public, 
demonstrate  that  neither  difliculties,  nor  pecuniary  cost, 
can  interpose  obstacles  to  prevent  the  accomplishmait  of 
great  and  useful  undertakings  in  the  City  of  London. 

Though  timidity  or  prudential  considerations  restrained 
the  Corporation  from  engaging  in  the  admirable  and  lauda- 
ble enterprise  of  forniing  the  New  River,  and  their  con- 
duct consequently  occasioned  some  delay  in  commencing 
the  operations  for  the  purpose,  yet  the  arduous  attempt 
was  eventually  made  by  that  ingenious  and  magnanimous 
individual — *^  Master  Hugh  Myddelton.*"  Circumstances 
also  lead  to  the  presumption  of  his  having  been  princi- 
pally instrumental,  in  prompting  the  Citizens  of  I-ondon 
to  apply  for  the  two  Acts  of  Parliament  mentioned  above; 
but  whether  this  was  really  the  fact  or  not,  he  was  evi- 
dently a  person  possessing  great  mental  and  bodily 
activity,  adapting  him  for  aiming  at  and  effecting  import- 
ant objects.     Among  other  circumstances,  it  is   related 
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ihat  he  had  ocqiiirod  considerabli'  riches  by  the  produce 
of  some  copper  or  silver  mines,  in  Wales  ;  aiid  probably 
the  successful  results  of  his  previous  speculations,  em- 
boldened him  to  propose  to  tlie  Common  Council,  the 
hazardous  adveature  of  constructing  the  New  Hiver  solely 
at  his  own  risk  and  expensee  ; — engaging  also  to  begin  his 
operations  within  two  months  from  t)ie  time  a  transfer 
should  be  made  to  hiiu,  of  the  authority  which  was 
invested  in  the  Corporation,  by  the  two  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Happily  for  tlie  public,  but  imforlimately  for  tlie 
pecuniary  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  public-spirited 
man,  his  proposal  was  acceded  to;  and  an  Act  of  the 
Common  Council,  dated  die  S8th  of  March,  1609, 
authorized  the  conveyance  to  him  of  all  the  power  neces- 
sary for  his  purpose.  As  a  consequence  to  this  prelimi- 
nary measure,  the  agreement  was  afterwards  completed 
by  an  indenture  bearing  the  date  of  the  21st  April,  1609. 
TTius  the  legal  engagement  with  hiin  was  finally  arranged 
for  effecting  this  desirable  and  imporlanl  work  for  the 
future  benefit  of  the  community  ;  and  the  utility  of  the 
undertaking  has  probably  far  exceeded  the  utmost  anti- 
cipations indulged  by  ils  original  projectors. 

The  necessary  legal  powers  for  realizing  his  purpose 
being  secured,  Mr.  Hugh  Myddelton  immediately  com- 
menced his  operations,  and  proceeded  with  a  spirit  com. 
niensurate  to  their  importance.  His  progress  at  first  was 
unavoidably  slow,  from  a  variety  of  causes  concurring  to 
retard  his  career,  but  the  principal  impediments  arose 
from  the  harassing  opposition  of  various  persons,  who 
were  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  the  lands,  through 
which  it  was  indispensable  that  the  stream  of  water  should 
be  conducted.  Besides,  at  that  period  the  science  and 
practice  of  civil  engineering  were  comparatively  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  hence,  probably  his  deficiency 
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of  knowledge  might  occasion  some  difBculties  in  surmounts 
ing  obstacles,  which,  at  the  present  time,  would  be  easily 
overcome.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  a  complication  of 
vexatious  circumstances  led  to  many  interruptions  and 
delays,  which  constrained  Mr.  Myddelton  to  petition  the 
Cc»poration  for  an  extension  of  the  period,  specified  in 
the  original  agreement  for  completing  the  undertaking. 
This  request  was  so  reasonable,  that  both  justice  and 
policy  dictated  a  cordial  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation  ;  and  they  consequently,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, readily  granted  the  additional  time  required. 

iMthough  this  concession  removed  one  difficulty,  yet 
troubles  of  a  different  kind  and  more  serious  in  their  con- 
sequences, attended  the  exertions  of  this  meritorious  man, 
exposing  his  noble  and  intrepid  spirit  to  a  very  severe 
trial.  Having  amicably  and  satisfactorily  terminated  his 
contentions  with  all  the  landholders,  and  the  canal  also 
being  completed  so  far  as  to  convey  water  to  the  vicinity 
of  Enfield,  his  funds  became  quite  exhausted,  by  the 
expense  proving  much  greater  than  he  had  anticipated. 
As  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  impoverished,  necessity 
obliged  him  to  apply  again  to  the  Corporation,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  them  either  to  take  an  interest,  and  en- 
gage as  principals  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  or  to  affind 
him  that  pecuniary  assistance  which  would  enable  him  to 
complete  an  enterprise  so  laudably  begun.  However,  its 
having  proved  so  very  expensive,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  profitable  results,  were  such  unfavourable  circum- 
stances in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens,  as  prevented  their 
acceding  to  his  proposals.  This  refusal  of  the  Corpora^ 
tion,  under  such  harassing  and  distressing  exigencies,  to 
help  and  support  him  to  continue  his  exertions,  was  pecu- 
liarly mortifying  to  his  generous  and  enterprising  dispo- 
sition.    Hence,  to  obtain  relief,  he  was  impelled  to  make 
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an  application  to  James  I.  and  importune  him  to  furnish 
the  requisite  means  for  proceeding  with  and  completing 
the  undertaking.  Fortunately  the  attempt  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  the  King  agreed  to  afford  the  necessary  pecu- 
niary assistance,  stipulating  as  a  security,  that  a  moiety 
of  the  whole  concern  should  be  conveyed  to  him,  and  on 
this  being  done,  he  consented  to  pay  the  expense  of  all 
that  portion  which  remained  to  be  executed.  The  neces- 
sary funds  having  been  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Myddelton 
proceeded  with  his  operations  without  any  farther  inter- 
ruption, till  the  project  was  ultimately  completed,  accord- 
ing to  his  original  agreement ;  and  on  tlie  29th  day  of 
September,  1613,  the  water  entered  the  reservoir,  now 
denominated  the  New  Riier  Meaci,  in  the  parish  of 
Clerk  en  welt. 

'riie  construction  of  this  extensive  and  useful  aqueduct 
being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  it  not  only 
exdted  much  curiosity,  but  wa.^  the  theme  of  admiration 
and  applause  at  the  period  of  its  accomplishment.  Indeed 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Myddelton  had  to 
combat,  required  no  ordinary  share  of  talent,  intrepidity, 
and  perseverance ;  and  the  subsequent  short  detail  will 
evince,  that  the  execution  of  such  an  enterprise,  in  that 
age,  was  not  only  very  arduous,  but  actually  deemed 
wonderful. 

"  The  depth  of  the  trenches,  in  some  places,  descended 
full  thirty  feet,  if  not  more;  whereas  in  other  places  it 
required  a  sprightful  ane  again  to  mount  over  a  valley  ia  \ 
8  trough  between  a  couple  of  hils ;  and  the  trough  all  the  ' 
while  borne  up  by  wooilcn  arches,  some  of  them  fixed  in 
the  ground  very  deep,  and  rising  in  height  above  twenty 
feet,"  *     One  of  these  troufrhs,  or  wooden  aquedscts  was 


•  Blow's  .«Hr,fy,  Ed.  1633. 
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constructed  near  to  Bush  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Edmon- 
ton. Its  length  was  660  feet,  and  width  and  depth  five 
feet.  It  was  tied  together  by  imposts,  seven  inches  by 
three  inches ;  and  the  uprights  were  eight  inches,  by  four 
inches,  with  a  height  of  six  feet,  like  buttresses :  these 
rested  on  eighty  brick  piers  two  and  a  half  feet  high ; 
though  not  erected  at  equal  distances.  Between  every  two 
of  the  latter,  an  equal  number  of  imposts  and  uprights 
were  fixed,  resting  in  fills  of  similar  dimensions,  on  the 
basement  timbers  of  the  frame.  This  trough  was  lined 
with  lead,  and  in  1725,  with  all  its  appendages  of  wood, 
&c.,  was  raised  one  foot  higher  than  at  its  original  con- 
struction. It  pa.sscd  over  a  stream  which  had  its  source  in 
Enfield  Chace,  and  flowed  through  an  arch  being  fifteen 
feet  high  to  its  crown,  and  three  feet  wide.  The  arch 
sustained  the  trough,  and  the  road  along  its  side. 

Formerly  a  similar  wooden  aqueduct  conducted  the 
New  River  over  a  valley,  near  the  place  where  it  enters 
the  parish  of  Islington.  This  trough  was  lined  with 
lead,  and  had  a  length  of  462  feet,  with  a  height  of  sevoa- 
teen  feet.  It  was  supported  by  very  strong  timber 
uprights  which  rested  on  brick  piers,  and  it  was  com- 
monly denominated  the  boarded  river.  As  tliese  struc- 
tures were  almost  continually  requiring  repairs,  and  their 
defects  occasioned  a  great  loss  of  water,  the  company  found 
it  expedient  to  remove  them,  from  the  expense  of  repair- 
ing, as  well  as  the  waste  of  water,  being  so  very  consider- 
able. The  removal  of  that  at  Islington  was  effected  dur- 
ing the  years  1776, 1777,  and  1778,  by  raising  a  bed  of 
clay  and  earth  to  the  proper  height,  so  as  to  be  level  with 
the  top  of  the  trough,  and  thus  form  a  lied  and  channel 
for  the  river  in  its  usual  track.  Particular  care  was 
bestowed  upon  the  banks  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  water  oozing  through,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  them 
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Ijy  sowing  gross  Aovni  iheir  sides :  and  a  thick  bed  of 
gravel  was  also  laid  on  the  lop  of  that  on  the  west,  to  fonii 
a  pleasant  path.  The  wooden  aqueduct  near  Bush  Hill 
was  likewise  removed,  and  a  channel  made  for  the  river, 
by  similar  means,  during  the  years  1784  and  1785.  Both 
these  improvements  were  made  under  the  superintendence 
of  Robert  Mylne,  Esq,,  then  Engineer  to  the  New  Baver 
Company. 

The  above  contrivances,  among  others,  indicate  that  a 
considerable  share  of  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  were 
called  into  exercise  during  the  progress  of  this  useful 
work.  Its  completion  was  celebrated  with  some  very 
joyous  proceedings,  and  a  contemporary  who  witnessed 
them,  and  participated  in  the  pleasure,  has  given  the 
following    minute    description    of  the  ceremony  on  the 


"  Being  brougiit  to  tlie  intended  cistern,  but  not  (as 
yet)  the  water  admitted  entrance  thereinto ;  on  Michael- 
mas day,  anno  1613,  lacing  the  day  when  Sir  Thomaa 
Middelton,  Knight  (brother  of  the  said  Hugh  Middel- 
ton)  was  elected  Lord  Maior  of  London  for  the  year 
ensuing:  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Sir  John 
Swinerton,  Knight,  and  Lord  Maior  of  London,  accom- 
panied with  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Henry  Montague, 
Knight,  the  Recorder  of  London,  and  many  of  the  worthy 
Aldermen,  rode  to  see  the  cistern,  and  first  issuing  of  the 
river  thereinto  which  was  performed  in  this  manner: 

"  A  troop  of  labourers,  to  the  number  of  sixty,  or 
more,  well -apparel  led  and  wearing  green  Monmouth 
caps,  all  alike,  carried  spades,  shovels,  pick-axes,  and 
such  like  instruments  of  laborious  employments,  march- 
ing after  drums  twice  or  thrice  about  the  cisterns,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  Mount,  where  the  Lord 
Maior,  Aldermen,  and  a  worthy  Company  bedside,  stood 
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to  behold  them ;  and  one  man  (in  behalf  of  all  the  rest) 
delivered  this  speech. 

"  The  speech  at  the  cistern  according  as  it  was  deli- 
vered to  me : — 

**  Long  have  we  laboured,  long  desir'd  and  pray'd 
For  this  great  work's  perfection;  and  by  th'  aid 
Of  Heaven,  and  good  men's  wishes  'tis  at  length 
Happily  conquered  by  cost,  art,  and  strength. 
And  after  five  years'  dear  expense  in  days, 
Travail  and  pains,  beside  the  infinite  ways 
Of  malice,  envy,  false  suggestions, 
Able  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  mighty  ones. 
In  wealth  and  courage,  this  work  so  rare, 
Only  by  one  man's  industry,  cost  and  care, 
Is  brought  to  blest  effect,  so  much  withstood, 
His  only  aim  the  citie's  general  good. 
And  where  (before)  many  just  complaints 
Enviously  seated,  caused  oft  restraints. 
Stops  and  great  crosses  to  our  master's  charge. 
And  the  work's  hindrance :  favour  now  at  large 
Spreads  itself  open  to  him,  and  commends, 
To  admiration  both  his  pains  and  ends. 
The  King's  most  gracious  love.    Perfection  draws 
Favour  from  princes,  and  (from  all)  applause. 
The  worthy  magistrates,  to  whose  content, 
(Next  to  the  state)  all  this  great  care  was  bent, 
And  for  the  public  good  (which  grace  requires). 
Your  loves  and  furtherance  chiefly  he  desires, 
To  cherish  these  proceedings,  which  may  give 
Courage  to  some  that  may  hereafter  live. 
To  practice  deeds  of  goodness  and  of  fame, 
And  gladly  light  their  actions  by  his  name. 
Clerk  of  the  work  reach  me  the  book  to  show. 
How  many  arts  from  such  a  labour  flow. 

All  this  he  readethfrom  the  Cler/^s  Book. 
First,  here's  the  overseer,  the  tried  man, 
An  ancient  soldier,  and  an  artisan. 
The  clerk,  next  him,  mathematician, 
The  master  of  the  timber-work  takes  place 
Next  after  these ;  the  measurer  in  like  case. 
Bricklayer  and  engineer,  and  after  those, 
The  borer,  and  the  pavier.    Then  it  shows 
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The  labourer  next;  keeper  of  Amwell-head, 
The  walkers  last:  so  all  their  names  are  read. 
Yet  these  but  parcels  of  six-hundred  more, 
That  (at  one  time)  have  been  employed  before. 
Yet  these  in  sight,  and  all  the  rest  will  say, 
That  all  the  week  they  had  their  royal  pay. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Sluice, 

Now  for  the  firuits  then : — Flow  forth,  precious' 

spring. 
So  long  and  dearly  sought  for,  and  now  bring 
Comfort  to  all  that  love  thee :  loudly  sing, 
And  with  thy  crystal  murmurs  strook  together," 
Bid  all  thy  true  well-wishers  welcome  hither." 

^^  At  which  words  the  floodgates  flew  open,  the  stream 
ran  gallantly  into  the  cistern,  drums  and  trumpets  sound- 
ing in  triumphal  manner ;  and  a  brave  peal  of  chambers 
gave  a  full  issue  to  the  intended  entertainment.* 

The  above  detail  shows  that  this  useful  work  was  an 
object  of  extraordinary  interest  to  the  citizens  of  London 
in  those  days;  and,  as 

"  One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs, 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas  ."f 

the  rejoicings  with  which  the  final  completion  of  the 
aqueduct  was  celebrated,  must  have  been  unspeakably 
gratifying  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  by  demonstrating 
the  high  and  appropriate  estimation  of  his  magnanimous 
views  and  incessant  exertions  for  the  public  advantage. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  important  and  stupendous 
project  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Hugh  Myddelton, 
by  enrolling  it  among  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind. 
In  realizing  a  scheme  so  laudable,  his  perseverance,  for- 
titude, and  industry,  afforded  an  instructive  and  encou- 
raging example  to  the  community  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Besides,  the  striking  and  extensive  utility  of 
his  efforts,  eminently  entitle  him  to  the  grateful  remem- 

•  Stow's  Survey,  1638.  t  Pope. 
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brance  of  the  citizens  of  IxHidon,  for  oonfening  upon 
them  an  inestimable  benefit,  of  which  the  advantages 
are  not  limited  to  an  age,  but  will  probably  be  pe- 
rennial. 

As  the  good  man,  ever  sympathizes  with  his  unfortu- 
nate brethren,  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  evinced  the  bene- 
volence of  his  disposition  by  providing  for  their  relief, 
when  the  grave  should  have  closed  the  career  of  his  acti- 
vity in  life ;  for,  by  his  will,  he  bequeathed  a  share  in 
the  New  River  to  the  Goldsmiths  Company,  directing 
that  the  profits  should  be  divided  amongst  its  indigent 
members,  but  those  of  his  own  name,  kindred,  and 
country,  to  have  a  preference.  This  company  also  pos- 
sess his  portrait,  painted  by  Jansen,  which  forms  one  of 
the  decorations  of  their  hall.  In  the  year  1800,  Robert 
Mylne,  Esq.  the  eminent  architect  of  Blackfriar^s  Bridge* 
and  who  was  likewise  engineer  to  the  New  River  C<Hn- 
pany,  erected  on  an  islet  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  at  Am- 
well,  a  pedestal  with  an  urn  on  its  summit,  as  a  memorial 
of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton\s  meritorious  labours.  It  is 
constructed  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  four  ndes  have 
the  following  inscriptions : — 


SOUTH,  TO  AMWELL  SPRING. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Sir  HUGH  M YD D ELTON,  Baronet, 

Whose  successful  care 

Assisted  by  the  patronage  of  his  King, 

conveyed  this  Stream  to  London  : 

An  immortal  Work, 

Since  Men  cannot  more  nearly 

imitate  the  Deity 

Than  in  bestowing  health. 


♦  ^ 
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WX8T,  TO  CHADWELL. 

From  the  Spring  of  Chadwell, 

Two  miles  West; 

And  from  this  Source  of  Amwell ; 

The  Aquoeduct  meanders 

for  the  space  of  XL  Miles : 

conveying 

Health,  pleasure,  and  convenience, 

to  the  Metropolis  of 

Great-Britain. 


EAST,  TOWAEDS  LONDON. 

This  humble  Tribute 

to  the 

Genius,  talents,  and  elevation  of  mind, 

Which  conceived  and  executed 

this  important  Aquseduct, 

is  dedicated  by 
ROBERT  MYLNE, 
Architect,  Engineer,  &c. 
A.D.  M.D.  CCC. 


NORTH,  CROSS  THE  VALE  OF  THE  LEA. 

M.S. 

HUGONIS.  MYDELTON,  Baronetti. 
Qui,  aquas  hasce  feliciter, 
Adspirante  favore  Regio, 
inurbem,  perducendas,  curavit: 
Opus  Immortale, 
Homines  enim,  ad  Deos, — 
Nulla  re  propius,  accedunt, 
Quam,  salutem  dando. 
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Various  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  cm  the  islet 
where  the  pedestal  stands,  and  amongst  them  the  weep- 
ing willow  with  its  drooping  branches,  appears  conspi- 
cuous. The  cedar,  the  cypress,  the  yew,  and  other  ever- 
greens, surround  and  cover  a  tumtdus ;  and  besides  the 
above  inscriptions  there  are  the  following  verses,  written 
by  the  late  Archdeacon  Nares : — 

"  Amwell !  perpetual  be  thy  stream, 

Nor  e'r  thy  springs  be  less, 
Which  thousands  drink  who  never  dream 

Whence  flows  the  boon  they  bless. 

'*  Too  often  thus  ungrateful  man, 

Blind  and  unconscious  lives, 
Enjoys  kind  Heaven's  indulgent  plan. 

Nor  thinks  of  Him  who  gives.'* 

The  perusal  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton^s  wiU,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments, commonly  made  by  his  biographers,  concerning 
his  indigencCy  after  completing  the  New  River,  as  well 
as  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  latter  is  ascei*tained  by 
his  bequest  of  "  20L  to  the  poor  of  Henlan^  in  the  county 
of  Denbigh,  where  he  was  born.'^  That  he  materially 
diminished  the  amount  of  his  wealth  by  attempting  to 
construct  the  New  River  at  his  own  expense  must  be 
acknowledged ;  nevertheless,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
he  possessed  about  twenty  shares  in  the  concern, 
beside  other  property  of  various  kinds ;  for,  to  his  wife 
he  bequeathed  thirteen  shares — his  house  at  Bush  Hill, 
Edmonton,  with  all  the  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  and 
to  descend  to  his  younger  son,  Simon,  after  her  death. 
He  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters : — and  to  two  of 
the  latter  he  bequeathed  each  a  share,  accompanied  by 
legacies  of  500/. — ^to  three  of  his  sons  also  each  a  share, 
attaching  to  one  a  legacy  of  400/. — to  another  a  legacy  of 
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only  100/.,  "  having  ^ven  him  his  share  during  liis  life." 
—To  one  daughter,  "  who  had  her  full  portion  on  her 
marriage,"  hcgaveonly  10/,  to  buy  rings  for  her  and  her 
husband ;  but  to  a  younger  he  left  1000/.,  with  an  addi- 
ttonal  900/.  on  the  performance  of  certain  conditions,  by 
her  husband's  relation,  because  he  was  not  of  age. 
Nearly  twenty  legacies  were  left  to  others,  varying  in 
their  sums  from  501.  to  5L,  but  the  greater  number 
consisted  of  30/.  and  SOL,  besides  5/.  each  to  every 
one  of  his  servants,  excepting  two,  wh<t  had  only  40*. 
To  these  bequests  may  be  added,  the  "  ntie  share  in  the 
New  Iliver  to  ilie  Goldttmiths'  Company,  in  trust,  the 
profits  to  be  distributed  every  half  year,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  in  weekly  portions  of  twelve  pence  each  to  the 
poor  of  tlie  said  company,  by  the  discretion  of  the  war- 
dens for  the  time  being,  and  especial  to  the  poor  of  his 
own  name,  kindred,  and  coiintrv."  He  likewise  pos- 
sessed "  shares  ia  the  Mines  Itoyo)  in  Wales,"  which  he 
directed  "  to  Ijo  sold  to  pay  his  debts ;"  and,  "  if  they 
did  not  prme  sufBcient,  then  some  of  the  shares  or  parts 
of  shares  in  the  New  River  to  be  sold  to  make  good  the 
deficiency."  The  date  of  his  will  is  November  SI,  1631 ; 
but  be  did  not  die  till  1636,  and  nt  that  time  tlic  income 
of  tlie  New  River  properly  was  greatly  improving;  for, 
although  in  163S,  the  dividend  on  each  shari'  amounted 
rely  to  3/.  4*.  2rf.,  yet,  in  1G40,  it  had  risen  to 
a&l.  2s.  8d. ;  and  in  1680,  had  increased  to  U5L  Is.  8d. 
Hence,  these  facts  may  perhaps  justify  a  conclusion  tliat 
Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  did  not  die  in  very  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, whatever  misfortunes  or  privations  happened 
to  his  family  at  a  ^ubiieqnent  jjciiod. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Advantages  of  the  New  River  to  London.  Original  cost  of  its 
construction.  Charter  granted  to  the  Company,  and  powers 
conferred  by  it.  Commissioners  for  annually  inspecting  the 
condition  of  the  New  River.  Its  length,  width,  depth,  and  fidl. 
Number  of  bridges  erected  over  it.  Sources  of  water  for  its 
purposes.  Balance  engine  at  the  river  Lea.  Height  of  reser- 
voirs. Machinery.  Boulton  and  Watts*  Steam  Engine :  its 
Register.  Miles  of  wooden  pipes :  their  disadvantages.  Use  of 
iron  pipes  adopted :  their  great  strength  and  efficiency.  Extent 
of  district,  number  of  houses,  and  quantity  of  water  supplied. 
Steam  Engine  at  Broken  Wharf.  Situation  and  dimensions  of 
different  reservoirs.  Mode  of  clearing  the  water  before  it  flows 
to  the  cisterns  of  the  inhabitants.  Gratuitous  offer  to  supply  it 
for  the  purposes  of  free  baths.  Amount  of  capital  expended  in 
forming  and  improving  the  works.  Settling  reservoirs  at  Stoke 
Newington. 

The  various  facts  that  have  been  narrated  clearly  show 
that,  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  New  River,  the 
inhabitants  of  London  experienced  serious  inconveniences 
from  the  defective  supply  of  pure  spring  water,  exclusive 
of  the  trouble  generally  attendant  upon  the  mode  of  pro- 
curing it.  Besides,  sometimes  the  deficiency  excited  se- 
rious uneasiness  and  alarm,  from  the  quantity  being  quite 
insufficient  for  their  usual  and  indispensable  wants,  which 
was  commonly  the  case  during  very  dry  seasons,  and  long 
and  severe  frosts.  When  occasions  of  this  kind  occurred, 
the  humbler  classes  became  peculiarly  exposed  to  priva- 
tions and  suffering,  from  their  inability  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
ciency for  culinary  purposes  and  domestic  beverage ;  but 
the  forming  of  that  extensive  aqueduct  rendered  a  plen- 
tiful supply  attainable  during  all  seasons,  and  effectually 
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obviated  the  difliculty  and  distress  resulting  from  those 
exigencies.  Moreover,  the  contrivances  and  arrange- 
ments adopted  for  conveying  any  quantity,  directly  into 
the  respective  habitations,  was  also  an  essential  improve- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  diminished  the  laborious  drudgery 
of  servants,  who  often  found  the  fetching  of  a  pitcher 
of  water  from  the  conduits  an  unpleasant  occupation,  from 
the  great  number  of  people  assemble<l  tliere,  waiting  for 
their  turn  to  procure  it.*  Similar  disadvantages  are  still 
evident  in  those  large  towns  which  do  not  possess  water- 
works for  supplying  the  inhabitants;  and  such  places 
exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  commodious,  ready,  and 
abundant  means  for  supplying  London  and  its  suburbs. 

Though  the  operations  for  constructing  the  New  River 
were  limited  to  the  term  of  five  years,  it  was  completed 
within  that  period,  notwithstanding  the  various  obstacles 
and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  progress  of  its  execu- 
tion. From  the  destruction  of  the  documents  by  fire,  the 
original  cost  of  the  undertaking  cannot  now  be  exactly 
ascertained ;  but  various  estimates  which  have  since  been 
made,  evince  that  it  must  have  amounted  to  between  one 
and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Though  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  was  expended  upon  it,  and  its  obvious 
utility  to  the  public,  yet  a  long  time  elapsed  before  it 
yielded  profit,  in  a  remote  degree,  proportionate  to  llie 
importance  of  the  object  obtained  by  its  expenditure. 


*  The  cvib  attendant  upon  these  assemblages  and  mixture  of 
servants,  are  experienced  at  Paris  and  other  great  cities;  for  at 
wich  JndiBcrirainate  meclingB  of  dilTercnt  persons,  rubberies  are 
often  concerted,  intrigues  carried  on,  and  the  little-tnttle  of  gcusipa 
not  unfrequently  becomes  circulated,  ao  as  to  pioducc  discord  and 
vexations  in  femilies.  Probably  tbcee  fotmerl;  exiiilcd  to  a  con. 
6iderable  exleni  in  London. 
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During  the  finit  nineteen  years  after  it  was  finished,  the 
pecuniary  results  affcarded  merely  su£Bcient  for  a  trivial 
annual  dividend  of  about  13^.  upon  each  share;  but  no 
dividend  whatever  was  made  till  the  year  16SS,  when  the 
concern  seems  to  have  become  rather  more  pioductive, 
and  consequently  the  above  average  dividends  for  the 
whole  period,  including  3/.  4a.  9d.  for  that  year,  amounted 
to  15/.  3«.  3d.,  which  was  then  paid  to  each  shardiolder. 

The  New  River  Company  was  incorporated  by  a  charter 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  bearing  the  date  of  June  Slst, 
1619 ;  and  by  its  provisions,  the  proprietors  oonast  of 
two  distinct  classes,  which  derive  their  distinctions  from 
the  original  division  of  the  property,  whoi  the  whole  was 
separated  into  two  moieties,  each  being  composed  of 
thirty-six  shares:  one  of  the  moieties  being  deagnated 
the  King'^s,  and  the  other  the  Adventurers\  The  iriiole 
property  is  freehold,  and  the  shares  being  made  divisible, 
some  of  them  are  at  present  subdivided  into  several  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  management  of  all  its  affidrs  is  esdu- 
sively  vested  in  the  holders  of  twenty-nine  Adventurers^ 
shares,  who  elect  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  treasurer, 
and  clerk,  the  charter  constituting  them  the  chief  officers 
of  the  corporation. 

«<  On  account  of  the  unpromising  aspect  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs,  Charles  I.  re-granted  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddel- 
ton,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  moiety  of  the  undertaking, 
on  condition  that  they  should  pay  the  receiver-general,  or 
into  the  receipt  of  Exchequer,  500/.  annually,  which  is 
still  paid,  almost  entirely  out  of  the  Eing'^s  shares;  but 
those  shares  have  no  concern  in  the  direction— -Myddelton 
having  precluded  King  James  from  the  management, 
though  allowing  a  person  to  be  present  at  the  company "^s 
meetings,  to  prevent  injustice  to  his  royal  principal.  This 


preclufiiuR,  and  tbe  King's  shares  being  iucumbered  with 
the  gireatcst  part  of  the  oOOl.  annuity,  mi^es  them  of  leu 
value  than  Adventurera'  shares. 

"  Many  of  the  Adventurers'  shares  bdog,  by  aliena- 
tion, divided  into  fractional  parts,  the  Lord  Chanoellor 
Cowper,  in  1711,  decreed,  that  the  possessors  of  two  or 
more  fractional  parts  of  a  share,  may  jointly  depute  a 
petBOii  to  represent  them  in  the  government  of  the  com- 
pany ;  whereupon  every  person  so  dc-jiuted  becomes 
capable  of  being  elected  one  of  the  twenty-nine  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  tUrection 
of  ihe  company's  affairs." 

"  By  the  charter,  dated  June  21,  1619,  Sir  Hugh 
MyddeJlon  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  Robert 
Uateman.  deputy  governor,  Rowland  Backhouse,  trea- 
surer, Wilham  Lewin,  clerk,  for  life."  * 

Besides  containing  various  other  important  pro^Hsions, 
the  charter  has  one  which  invests  the  Lord  Chancellor 
with  the  (wwer  of  appointing  sixteen  commissioners  to 
adjust  any  differences  that  may  occur,  respecting  the  )iru- 
[jerty  retjuireit  for  the  New  Hiver,  an  well  as  to  make 
indemnity  for  any  damages  that  may  occasionally  W  &us- 
lained.  It  also  directs  that  four  of  ihese  persons  shall  be 
vhosen  from  the  City  of  London,  and  the  remaining  twelve 
to  consist  of  four  from  each  of  the  respective  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  nnd  Hertford  ;  inasmucli  as  these  are 
the  counties  through  which  the  New  River  lias  its  i-oursc. 
Another  clause  enjoins  that  whatever  lands  may  he  re- 
cjuired  for  the  purposes  of  the  aqueduct,  shall  itul  be 
entered  upon  till  the  price  shall  be  finally  settled,  either  by 
the  commissioners  or  proper  arbitrators ;  and  even,  when 
the  value  has  been  so  decided,  if  payment  be  not  made  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement,  the  proprietoi's  of  the 
•  Nelson's  //w/.  0/  iuUngtOH. 
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lands  will  be  authorized  to  recover  the  amount  in  the 
courts  at  Westminsta-.  The  company  are  rendered 
responsible  for  all  injuries  resulting  from  the  breaking  of 
the  banks  of  the  river,  or  other  accidents  attendant  upon 
their  operations. 

Commissioners  are  specially  appointed  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  difierent  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  the  New  River,  and  its  preservation  in  a  proper  ocmdi^ 
tion.  The  persons  nominated  for  this  purpose,  consist  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Recorder  of  the  City  of 
London ;  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  London,  and 
the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Hertford.  On  the 
occasion  of  making  this  annual  inspection,  ten  persons,  at 
least,  are  required  to  form  a  quorum ;  and  the  time  fixed 
for  them  to  assemble  and  discharge  this  duty,  is  the  6th 
day  of  August  in  every  year,  either  at  London,  or  in  one 
of  the  counties  specified,  when  they  are  to  proceed  to  the 
due  performance  of  their  functions.  The  same  Commis- 
sioners have  also  the  power  to  scrutinize  the  obligations 
of  the  company,  with  respect  to  any  loans  which  they  may 
have  obtfdned,  so  that  they  may  be  repaid  with  punctuality : 
and  they  have  authority  to  ensure  that  the  works  for 
taking  the  water  from  the  difierent  soiu'ces,  are  carefully 
preserved  at  the  precise  dimensions,  as  well  as  in  the  fcMrms 
prescribed  by  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament.  From  this 
statement  it  will  be  obvious,  that  no  ordinary  precautions 
have  been  adopted,  in  order  to  secure  and  satisfy  the 
public  concerning  all  the  chief  objects  of  this  very  im- 
portant establishment. 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  hills  and  valleys,  the  New 
River  has  a  meandering  course,  and  hence,  the  various 
windings  render  its  length  considerable,  although  the 
springs  at  its  original  source,  if  measured  in  a  direct  line 
from  London,  are  distant  only  about  twenty  miles.    How- 
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ever,  from  an  exact  measurement  made  in  1728,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Mill,  the  engineer*  and  surveyor  of  the  New  River 
Company,  its  extent  was  ascertained  to  be  thirty-eigfat 
mfles,  three  quarters,  and  suteen  poles.  The  number  of 
bridges  erected  over  it  amount  to  mare  than  160 ;  many 
of  them  being  constructed  with  bricks,  but  others  are 
formed  either  of  iron  or  wood.  At  different  places,  be- 
neath its  channel,  are  also  nearly  sixty  culverts,  for  the 
currents  of  different  brooks,  rivulets,  and  the  passage  of 
land  waters  after  rains.  The  fall  of  the  New  River  ave- 
rages about  three  inches  in  a  mile ;  and  both  its  width 
and  depth  vary,  the  former  averaging  generally  eighteen 
feet,  the  latter  seldom  exceeding  five.  By  the  original 
Act  for  its  formation,  persons  were  compelled  to  sell  a 
quantity  of  land  adequate  to  the  making  of  it  ten  feet 
wide ;  but  in  most  cases  the  agreement  was  made  with 

•  Mr.  Henry  Mill,  when  a  very  young  man,  at  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  became  principal  engineer  to  the  New  River 
Company,  and  continued  in  their  service  tiU  his  death.  Endued 
with  a  strong  mind,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  disciplined 
by  a  liberal  education,  and  uniting  a  taste  for  the  science  of 
hydraulics  with  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  he  therefore  possessed, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  essential  qualifications  for  properly  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  profession.  During  the  long  period  of 
his  superintending  the  operations  for  supplying  London  with 
water,  his  superior  knowledge  and  skill  enabled  him  to  devise  and 
introduce  various  improvements,  alike  conducive  to  the  public 
convenience  and  the  interests  of  the  company.  Assiduously 
anxious  for  the  due  performance  of  whatever  functions  attached  to 
his  occupations,  the  consistent  and  conscientious  tenour  of  his 
conduct,  invariably  secured  him  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  his 
employers  and  associates.  His  disposition  was  amiable  and 
cheerful;  his  manners  mild  and  courteous;  and  his  vigorous 
fceolties  retained  their  activity,  tOl  old  age  terminated  his  exist- 
ence at  nearly  ninety.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  1770; 
when  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Robert  Mylne,  Esq.,  who, 
tome  time  previous,  had  been  his  co-adjutor. — ^Vide,  Gent.  Mag, 
1779.  f 
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the  owners  for  a  greater  portion,  so  as  to  obviate  any 
contingent  inconveniences ;  and  wherever  its  course  paaoed 
through  land  belonging  to  the  Crown,  it  was  granted 
without  any  limitation. 

The  springs  which  originally  supplied  this  aqueduct 
with  water,  have  their  site  at  the  villages  of  Chadwell  and 
Aniwell,  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  when  the  plan  for  con- 
voying it  to  London  was  first  contemplated,  its  projec^tor 
pn>bably  supposed  that  they  would  aiFord,  at  all  times, 
abiuidance  for  the  various  wants  and  other  purposes  of 
tlie  inhabitants. 

Tliough  no  idea  was  then  entertained  of  any  deficiency 
of  water  being  experienced  in  the  New  River,  either  from 
the  draughts  of  simimer,  or  any  other  causes,  yet  subse- 
quently, even  at  an  early  period,  such  cases  actually 
(Kvurred,  and  therefore  the  circumstances  suggested  the 
nivessity  of  deriving  an  additional  supply  from  another 
wjurco.  This  exigency  impelled  the  company  to  obtain 
a  anisiderable  quantity  from  the  river  Lea,  inasmuch  aa 
it  flows  ni^or  to  the  New  River,  in  a  very  copious  stream. 
For  some  yonrs  this  practice  encountered  no  interruption, 
but  eventually  it  became  a  subject  of  complaint  and  liti- 
gation, which  an  Act  of  Parliament  tenninated  about  the 
year  1738.  The  i*onditions  imposed  upon  the  company 
wen»  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  employed  in 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Lea ;  and  also  a  regular 
continuinl  annuity  for  the  same  purpose ;  so  that,  on  the 
chie  fulfilment  of  these  stipulations,  they  were  allowed  to 
take  the  ipiantity  required  for  their  object.  However,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  stream  for  affording  the  supply 
should  be  confined  to  certain  dimensions,  which  were 
regulated  by  a  balance  engine  and  gauge,  constructed 
near  to  the  town  of  Hertford. 

Though  wood  was  the  material  originally  used  in  the 


construction  of  the  balance  engine,  yet  the  Act  of  Fartia- 
ment  allowed  it  to  be  afterwards  continual  either  with 
wood,  briL-ks,  or  stone,  provided  it  always  retained  the 
same  relative  dimensions.  The  length  of  its  channel  was 
limited  to  fourteen  feet,  its  width  to  six  feet,  and  depth 
to  two  feet ;  and  that  no  greater  quantity  of  water  might 
be  taken  than  the  Act  authorized,  the  New  River  com- 
pany were  restrained  from  having  any  pen  at  tlie  guage. 
For  ensuring  the  strict  observance  of  these  stipulations,  it 
was  also  enjoined  that  a  dam  should  be  constructed  and 
maintained,  so  that  the  stream  supplying  the  New  Hiver 
could  not  exceed  the  height  specitied,  as  the  utmost  limit 
allowed  for  taking  water.  The  guage  at  present  in  use 
is  formed  with  marble ;  and  in  1770,  the  whole  structure, 
with  its  appendages,  was  covered  with  a  building,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Uot>ert  Mylne,  the  architect,  then 
engineer  to  the  New  River  company,  to  whom  is  confided 
the  appointment  of  the  person  having  the  care  of  it. 

The  company  are  deemed  proprietors  of  all  tlie  water 
obtained  from  the  different  sources,  and  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament invest  them  with  authority  to  prohibit  all  persons 
from  throwing  into  their  aqueduct,  any  kind  of  offensive 
matter,  stones,  earth,  unlure,  dead  aniuiats,  or  animal 
substances.  The  washing  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  or  any 
unwholesome  or  improper  substances  in  it  is  also  forbidden; 
nor  can  the  water  be  either  taken,  or  interrupted,  without 
their  consent ;  and  for  any  damages  done  to  their  works, 
or  dependencies,  they  can  compel  the  individuals  either 
to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition,  or  pay  an  equi- 
valent compensation. 

When  the  several  reservoirs  at  the  New  River  Head, 
ClerJcenweil,  were  completely  filled,  being  at  an  elevation 
of  eighly-tbur  feet  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  high 
water  in  the  Thames,  their  capacity  was  adequate  to  the 
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supply  of  the  cisterns  in  the  basement-stories  of  the 
houses,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  oompany^s  whole 
district,  prior  to  the  year  1810.  About  that  period, 
however,  some  important  domestic  conveniences  were  in- 
troduced, which,  by  requiring  a  considerable  supply  to 
the  highest  stories,  it  occasioned  the  frequent  employment 
of  steam  engines,  to  force  water  to  a  height  sufficient  for 
such  purposes.  The  additional  expense  of  these  opera- 
tions, led  to  a  small  increase  of  the  charge  for  supplying 
it  to  the  tenants;  but  among  the  striking  advantages 
derived  from  using  the  steam  engines,  was  that  of  their 
affording  the  means  to  convey  it  sixty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  highest  reservoir,  or  about  144  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Thames.  Besides,  this  great  mechanical  power 
not  only  ensured  a  plentiful  and  regular  supply  at  any 
altitude ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  larger  quantity  was 
allowed,  and  therefore  the  tenants  materially  augmented 
the  dimensions  of  their  cisterns,  so  that  benefits  were 
afibrded  fully  equivalent  to  the  greater  cost. 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  use  of  the 
steam  engine  to  impel  the  water  to  a  great  elevation,  like- 
wise led  to  the  general  introduction  of  iron  pipes,  and 
thus  the  supplying  of  the  high  and  low  services  were 
rendered  equally  efficient.  At  present,  all  the  upper 
stories  of  a  house  are  supplied,  if  required ;  but  formerly 
it  was  the  practice  to  supply  water  only  to  cisterns  in  the 
basement-story,  and  hence,  arose  the  distinction  between 
high  and  low  service.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  in  1810,  the  complaints  of  a  deficiency  were  nu- 
merous and  frequent,  particularly  from  houses  situate  on 
high  ground;  but  subsequent  to  that  period,  such  in- 
stances have  seldom  occurred.  Indeed,  at  the  present 
time,  the  New  River  company  generally  convey  the  moat 
ample  quantity  to  any  point  over  the  whole  of  their  di»- 


trict,  but  especially  in  Uie  direclioii  extending  to  St.  Mar- 
tin's workhouse,  near  Cbaring  Cross,  a  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  works,  and  easterly  to  the 
CuRtoBi  House,  near  the  Tower. 

When  this  establishment  aRbrded  the  chief  supply  to 
the  west^n  part  of  the  metropolis,  coDsiderable  power  of 
machinery  for  effecting  some  purposes  became  essential. 
At  first  the  use  of  a  mndmill  was  adopted,  but  from  the 
uncertainty  and  Irregularity  of  its  impelling  cause,  it  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  horse  engine;  and  this  proving 
inadequate,  it  was  found  desirable  to  employ  the  more 
uniform  and  effective  force  of  a  steam  engine.  Hence,  in 
1787,  the  company  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  for  the  erection  of  one  of  their  patent 
steam  engines,  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  had  a 
cylinder  fifty-four  inches  in  diameter,  with  two  pumps, 
one  being  tweuty-nine  inches,  and  the  other  twenty  inches 
ID  diameter.  The  pressure  for  its  working  was  about 
eight  poimds  on  the  square  inch ;  and  its  action  was 
adapted  to  Impel  the  water  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
their  highest  reservoir,  so  that  it  enabled  them  to  supply 
water  to  any  required  altitude  through  all  the  range  of 
their  district.  Moreover,  in  onier  to  render  the  operations 
more  completely  effective,  another  steam  engine,  of  sixty 
ilorses'  power,  was  subsequently  erected.  As  both  engines 
have  chiefly  to  efFccl  the  high  service,  and  either  being 
adequate  to  the  object,  in  general  only  one  is  employed  ; 
but  the  other  is  always  kept  in  a  state  of  readiuess,  to 
prevent  the  public  from  sustaining  lEiconveniencc  by  an 
interruption  of  the  supply,  in  case  of  any  accident  occur- 
ring to  the  machinery. 

Wherever  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  formerly  erected 
a  patent  steam  engine,  one  condition  of  the  contract  uni- 
formly consisled  in  their  deriving  a  pecuniary  advantage. 
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from  the  saving  effected  by  their  improvemeiits,  in  the 
expense  of  coal  employed  for  generating  the  steam. 
Hence,  to  a  certain  part  of  every  engine,  they  attached  m 
machine,  which  r^stered  the  number  of  strokes  madiK 
by  the  engine  during  the  time  it  worked ;  and  the  result 
being  carefully  entered  in  a  book,  enabled  them  to  asoer- 
tain,  at  any  time,  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  engine 
had  pumped.  The  renter  kept  of  its  operations  through 
the  years  1787  and  1788,  showed  that  it  had  pumped 
4,490,248  hogsheads,  on  the  average  of  each  year;  thus: 
disclosing  an  important  fact,  relating  to  the  quantity 
annually  supplied,  which  previously  was  not  so  accuratdy 
known.  In  addition  to  the  power  of  the  steam  engine,  a 
large  water-wheel  was  likewise  erected,  in  1789,  which 
was  calculated  to  elevate  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  for 
supplying  Islington. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  respective  operations  for 
supplying  the  metropolis,  both  the  London  Bridge  and 
New  River  Works  conveyed  the  water  through  the  dif- 
ferent streets  by  means  of  wooden  pipes,  to  which  leaden 
pipes,  of  small  diameter,  were  attached,  for  conveying  it 
into  the  houses.  The  wooden  pipes,  being  generally  made 
of  elm,  which  is  a  soft  and  porous  kind  of  timber,  occa- 
sioned many  inconveniences,  dther  from  fractures  or 
decay ;  hence,  they  proved  a  source  of  constant  trouble 
and  expense,  from  a  great  part  of  them  requiring  to  be 
\:hanged  every  two,  three,  or  four  years.  At  one  period, 
the  New  River  Company  alone  had  different  tnuins  of 
wooden  pipes,  about  400  miles  in  extent ;  but  every  year, 
from  one  cause  or  other,  it  became  necessary  to  take  up 
such  as  were  injured  or  defective,  and  lay  down  new 
ones,  amounting  to  an  average  of  twenty  miles,  so  that, 
m  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  whole  range  was 
entin^y  renewed.     Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  materials. 
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as  well  as  their  limitetl  magnitude,  iiecesrarily  confined 
the  bore  of  wooden  pipes  to  a  comparatively  small  size, 
varying  from  three  to  six  or  se^en,  and  a  few  near  the 
reservoirs  might  be  ten  or  twelve  inches ;  consequently, 
in  order  to  oiTord  a  supply  of  water  to  places  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  reservoirs,  the  use  of  several 
lines  of  such  pipes  was  generally  required.  In  1810, 
nine  triuns  were  laid,  side  by  side,  along  one  street ;  and 
as  various  causes  produced  fractures,  which  permitted  the 
water  to  escape,  when  an  accident  of  this  kind  occurred, 
it  was  often  very  difficult  to  ascertiun  the  line  that  con- 
tained the  broken  pipe,  or  the  precise  place  where  tlie 
injury  was  sustained.  Hence,  it  sometimes  happened, 
that  a  leakage  front  a  single  pipe  occasioned  the  exami- 
nation of  a  great  length  of  the  whole  range,  so  that  it 
occupied  the  lalwur  of  weeks  before  the  defect  could  be 
discovered.  Besides,  during  the  progress  of  these  opera- 
tions, the  usual  supply  of  water  being  interrupted,  it 
generally  gave  rise  to  serious  complaints.  Instances  have 
occurred  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  a  street  being 
taken  up,  and  several  weeks  elapsing  before  the  workmen 
could  discover  the  leaking  place ;  which,  exclusive  of  the 
loss  of  water,  and  every  other  consideration,  occasioned 
an  expense  of  SOI.  or  40/.  to  the  company.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  lost  by  fractures,  &c.  was  estimated  at  about 
on&-fourth  of  the  whole  that  entered  them  from  the 
reoervoirs. 

But  the  most  serious  inconvenience,  as  well  as  cala- 
mitous consequences,  were  occasionally  attendant  upon 
wooden  pipes;  for,  when  fires  happened  to  take  place, 
owing  to  their  small  bore  and  imperfect  condition,  not 
only  was  a  deficiency  of  water  often  experienced,  but 
sometimes  it  was  difiicult  lo  procure  any,  though  a  plen- 
tiful supply,  on  such  exigencies,  became  of  the  utmost 
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Akhou^  previMs  a?  die  Te«r  1810^  dhe  Nev  Rhner 
ConpttiT  had  pisKed  in  che  earth  wooden  pipes  aercnd 
hundreds  of  miks  in  logdi;  jeCduiB^dhift  period  and 
ISaO.  the  whoie  weie  taiLen  tqpi,  <Bd  cthen^  Bttde  of  ii^ 
sobstkuted  through  die  entire  nmge  of  diardstrict.  The 
expense  of  this  akeration  mnwnHwl  to  nenlj  900,000/^ 
and  Tariotts  large  additkins  hare  sinoe  been  made;  but 
great  as  may  be  the  outkij  of  capital  upon  tlw  object, 
perhaps  its  eqxndituie  wiD  be  adequately  oompensiited 


by  eventual  results.  Their  strength  and  durability  are 
very  important  qualities;  for  tlic  former  renders  them 
less  liable  to  fractures,  by  very  heavy  weights  pa^ngover 
ihem,  or  other  accidental  circumstances,  so  that  they  will 
seldom  require  cither  change  or  repair;  and  conse- 
quently, the  great  expense  and  trouble,  which  constnntly 
attended  the  taking  up  and  replacing  the  wooden  pipcn, 
the  re-laying  of  the  pavement,  with  other  concomitonl 
inconveniences,  are  almost  completely  obviated.  For- 
merly, these  operations  cost  a  very  considerable  sum 
annually,  exclusive  of  the  vexation  and  annoyance  to  the 
public,  by  frequently  disturbing  the  pavements  in  the 
streets,  and  the  partial  interruptions  to  the  flowing  of 
the  water  into  the  houses. 

Iron  pipes  were  as  essentially  instrumental  in  facili- 
tating the  supply,  as  in  rendering  it  more  effective  than 
by  those  of  wood.  The  tenacity  of  iron  allowing  their 
construction  of  any  required  dimensions,  pipes  having  a 
diameter  of  feet  were  substituted  for  those  merely  of 
inches;  and  their  strength  being  also  adequate  to  bear 
considerable  pressure,  such  were  adopted  as  would  sus- 
tain a  column  of  water,  300  feet  perpendicular.  Hence, 
ranges  of  these  large  iron  conduits  were  laid  from  the 
elevated  reservoirs,  some  of  them  commencing  with  a 
diameter  of  three  feet  and  gradually  decbning  in  wx, 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  source,  or  as  other 
circumstances  might  require;  and  thus  the  means  were 
provided  fwth  for  conveying  and  retaining,  for  every 
purpose,  a  vast  body  of  water.  This  great  impruvetnent 
led  also  to  a  few  of  a  minor  kind,  in  the  practical  details 
of  the  water-works ;  such  as  the  construction  of  the  valves, 
placed  at  various  distances  to  regulate  its  flowing,  more 
or  less,  to  different  points,  and  other  contrivances  for 
permitting  the  escape  of  tlic  air,  which  might  casually 
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get  into  the  pipes,  and  if  not  discharged,  would  interrupt 
the  current  of  the  water. 

It  may  also  he  desirable  to  notice  a  few  other  circum- 
stances, relating  to  tlic  early  operations  wltli  iron  {upes. 
When  first  adopted,  it  was  the  practice  to  make  a  ftanche 
at  each  end  for  the  purpose  of  connecling  them  together 
by  screw  bolts  and  nuts;  liowever,  a  little  experience 
demonstrated  the  inconvenience  of  thi:s  mode  of  con- 
structing them,  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  by  the 
variations  of  temperature,  occasioned  their  joinings  either 
to  become  loose  and  leaky,  or  the  breaking  of  the  pipes. 
The  various  injurious  effects  and  disadvantages  pro- 
ceeding from  this  cause,  led  to  an  alteration  in  tlieir 
form,  wliich  proved  an  effectual  preventative  of  any  de- 
fects from  the  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  metal. 
This  important  improvement  conasted  in  forming  one 
end  of  each  pipe  larger  than  tlie  other,  with  a  kind  of 
socket,  several  inches  in  length,  into  which  the  narrow 
end  of  the  corresponding  pipe  could  be  inserted,  and  the 
space  remaining  between  them  closely  filled  up  with 
hemp,  wadding,  and  lead,  so  as  to  render  the  joining 
perfectly  water  tight.*  By  adopting  this  method  of  con- 
necting the  pipes,  the  changes  of  temperature  has  not 
the  effect  of  breaking  them,  thougli  occasionally  their 
joinings  become  imperfect,  and  require  a  Uttle  repairing; 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  water. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  when  pipes  of  this  ma- 
terial were  first  introduced,  some  prejudices  existed 
against  their  use  as  conduits  for  water,  from  the  notiou 
being  entertained  that  iron  had  a  tendency  not  only  to 
affect  the  taste  of  the  water,  but  also  to  render  it  hard,  as 
well  as  objectionable  in  other  respects.   Experience,  how- 

•  This  improvemenl  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson. 
formerly?  engineer  to  tlje  CheLaea  Water  Compan)'. 
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ever,  soon  demon strated  that  such  an  opinion  had  bo  tbt- 
tional  foundation ;  and,  besides  ihe  advantages  already 
enumerated,  may  be  meutioned  thatof  itsiiiducingtlie  water 
companies  to  introduce  tlie  practice  of  constantly  keeping 
the  pipes  full  of  water,  so  that  a  plentiful  supply  may  be 
readily  afforded  for  all  occasions,  particularly  to  furnish 
the  means  of  arresting,  or  lessening  the  progress  of  de- 
vastation in  cases  of  fires.  But  a  consideration  of  no 
ordinary  moment  to  the  public  is  their  tendency  to  di- 
minish the  local  rates,  by  preventing  the  necessity  of 
disturbing  (he  public  pavement  so  frequently  as  when 
wooden  pipes  were  generally  employed.  Hence,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  they  will  ultimately  prove  equally  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  and  tlic  water  companies ;  for  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred  satisfactorily  demonstrating 
that  when  iron  pipes  are  made  of  adequate  strength,  and 
properly  laid  in  the  ground,  they  will  continue  to  per- 
form their  functions,  and  remain  sound  for  upwards  of  a 
century. 

Formerly,  the  Water  Companies  of  the  metropolis,  did 
itot  profess  to  supply  higher  than  the  ground  door  of  any 
house,  and  therefore  it  was  not  their  practice  to  keep  the 
pipes  constantly  full  of  watej-  both  day  and  night,  as  at' 
present  is  the  case.  In  fact,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
effective  system  now  pursued,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
be  very  economical  in  its  distribution ;  and  during  the 
nights,  the  valve  at  the  upper  end  of  the  mains  was 
usually  shut,  so  that  when  a  fire  happened,  however 
alarming  or  extensive  it  might  be,  it  was  necessary  to 
send  a  messenger  to  the  persons  stationed  at  the  New 
River  Head,  or  some  of  the  other  sources,  to  apprise 
them  of  the  accident,  before  a  supply  of  water  could  be 
obtained.  Watchmen  were  likewise  employed  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  being  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
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fires,  and  as  soon  as  discovered,  to  convey  with  ihe 
most  speed  informBtion  to  the  respective  water-works 
the  precise  places  where  they  had  occurred.     But  the 
delays    usually    and    unavoidably    attendant    upon    this 
practice  were  productive  of  serious  evils,  ajid  the  di 
structive  element  often  made  dreadful  havoc,  before  anJi 
water   could    be    pfiKured    to    diminish   or    destroy   it* 
power.     What  a  contrast,  however,  to  this  inconvenient 
and  ineffective  plan,  is  that  now  adopted  ?  Whenever,  or 
wherever  such  calamities  occur,  a  great  abundance  of 
water  is  almost  instantly  afforded,  by  means  of  the  sim- 
ple contrivance  of  |)ulling  up  the  plugs  connected  with 
the  principal  mains,  and  thus  the  firemen  are  enabled 
supply  their  engines,  without  intermission,  either  to  pi 
vent   conflagrations  from   extending   their   ravages, 
effectually  to  extinguish  them. 

The  above  circumstances  are  so  obviously  importani 
as  to  demonstrate  the  great  benefils  derived  from  tb 
improved  operations  of  the  establishments  supplying  the 
metropolis  with  water ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  exclusive  of  the  increase  of  quantity,  as  well  as  the 
more  regular  supply  for  all  other  purposes,  the  ample 
provision  for  checking  the  progress  of  fires  has  had  tlic 
effect  of  materially  lessening  the  charge  for  insurance. 
Dispassionately  contemplating  the  large  capitals  em- 
ployed and  risked,  with  the  constant  attention  and  great 
expense  necessarily  required  for  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  concerns  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, how  striking  is  the  fact,  that  the  average  remu- 
neration should  amount  merely  to  about  one  farthing  the 
barrel !  How  incsciniable  the  advantage  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis  for  so  trivial  a  return  !  Notwith- 
standing such  palpable  evidence  of  its  cheapness, 
persons  have  been  loudly  queridous  concerning 
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and  UHConscionalite  rate  charged  for  water  !  *  Vitiipera- 
tions  have  indeed  been  unsparingly  bestowed  upon  the 
Water  Companies,  by  different  projectors,  whose  prepoft- 
terous  allegations  bad  neither  the  sanction  of  well-attested 
facte,  nor  skilful  and  veracious  calculations. 

At  a  former  period,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
western  part  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  tlie  City  of 
London,  derived  a  great  part  of  their  supply  uf  water 
from  the  New  River.  Circumstances,  however,  will  be 
narrated  in  some  future  pages  to  explain  the  causes  of 
forming  the  districts  as  at  present  supplied  by  the  respec- 
tive water  companies,  so  that  each  might  be  confined  to 
a  specified  portion  of  the  metropolis.  The  detail  will 
also  embrace  not  only  an  accoimt  of  their  limits,  but  the 
means  employed  lo  collect  the  water,  the  quantity  gene- 
rally furnished  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  other  parti- 
culars concerning  their  operations. 

The  district  of  the  New  River  Company  extends  lo  tlie 
west  side  of  Northumberland  House,  in  the  Strand, 
whence  its  boundary  runs  along  the  north  side  uf  Cock- 
spur  Street ;  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hayinarket,  Wind- 
mill Street  and  Poland  Street,  in  a  straight  line  to  Ox- 
ford Street ;  the  south  aide  of  Oxford  Street  to  Totten- 
ham Court  Rood  and  Hampsteod  Road,  till  it  reaches 
Camden  Town,  thence  taktug  the  south  aide  of  Frog 
Lane  to  St.  Pancras  Workhouse,  and  eastward  of  Ken- 
tish Town  to  Highgate.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  the 
east  side  of  St.  Catharine's  Docks,  Blue  Anchor  Couit 

•  The  Tullowing  fact  will  convey  an  idea  of  ihe  moile  of 
cliiut-ing  for  a  supply  of  water  at  an  early  period.  In  IGIS,  Hugh 
Myildelton  granted  a  lease  for  twcniy-one  years  to  a  citizen  and 
his  wife,  of  "  a  pipe  or  qtiill  of  half  an  inch  bore,  for  the  service 
of  their  i/nrde  and  Ulckine,"  by  means  of  "  tone  of  Ihe  smallest 
swan  necked  cockes,"  in  consideration  of  the  yearly  auin  ofS?*.  8rf. 
—Nelson's  llialori/  nf  hlingloH. 
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into  BuMiuu V  Lane;  thenoe  wcatwwd alo^g  Boaemary 
Lane  to  Mmaell  Street;  and  alo^g  die  vest  aide  cf 
MaDsdl  Street  to  WUteduqpd ;  dience  alo^g  die  earten 
aide  of  Pettieoat  Lane  lo  Bishopsg^  Street;  wlienoe^ 
turning  northward,  it  has  its  oourK  along  the  western  ode 
of  BishofMgate  Street  and  Shoreditdi,  to  the  DrapenT 
Almshouses ;  and  firom  there  it  continues  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  bridge  in  the  Dalston  Road;  then  taking  the 
western  side  of  Hackner  Brook  to  the  high  road  bridge 
at  Stoke  Newington ;  and  in  a  straight  line  to  Edmonton 
Church. 

So  extensive  a  district,  containing  about  70,000  houses^ 
of  course  requires  a  xery  large  quandty  of  water  tar  their 
various  purposes.  In  the  year  1827,  the  works  daily 
supplied,  at  the  height  of  144  feet  above  the  levd  of  the 
Thames,  about  1,730,000  imperial  gallons,  aooording  to 
the  register  of  the  steam-oigine  by  whidi  it  was  pmnpied. 
This,  however,  formed  only  an  inferior  portion  of  the 
whole  supply  of  the  company,  for  it  amounted,  on  the 
average,  to  about  8,000,000  gallons: — ^the  low  service 
alone  requiring  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which 
ifewed  into  the  pipes  direcdy  from  the  New  River  Head, 
at  the  height  of  dghty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Thames,  without  the  aid  of  steam-engines.  But  if 
circumstances  should  require  a  mudi  larger  qfiandty 
than  has  heretofore  been  furnished  for  the  high  service, 
both  steam-engines  would  be  adequate  to  the  raising  ci 
8,820,000  imperial  gallons,  which  would  affind  abun- 
dance to  every  part  of  the  district.  The  aggregate  an- 
nual supply  by  this  establishment,  amounts  to  about 
80,000,000  hogsheads ;  and  the  whole  of  the  district, 
east  and  west  of  the  reservoirs,  being  below  the  level  of 
the  New  River  Head,  of  course  facilitates  the  supply  of 
the  mains,  which  being  constantly  kept  full,  are  thus 
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adapted  tu  afford,  at  all  times,  a.  profuiion  of  water,  not 
only  for  domestic  use,  but  likewise  in  cases  of  fires,  for 
watering  the  streets,  and  every  other  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  space  over  which  the  opera- 
tions of  this  company  extend,  their  conduits  are  quite 
adeqkiate  to  furnish  the  most  ample  supply  to  their 
tenants;  for  the  pipes  branch  in  every  direction  from  the 
reservoirs,  varying  in  dimensions,  from  thirty-six  to 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Exclusive  of  these,  a  large 
main,  thirty-three  inches  in  diameter,  is  connected  with 
their  steam-engine,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
for  the  purpose  of  occasionally  procuring  water  from  the 
river,  wlien  emergencies  may  render  it  either  desirable  or 
indispensable.  Recourse  to  this  source,  however,  is  very 
rarely  necessary,  nevertheless,  the  engine  is  always  kept 
in  a  state  of  readiness  for  use ;  but  it  is  employed  only 
in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  nature,  such  as  severe  firosts, 
long  dry  weather,  or  other  circumstances,  wliich  occasion 
either  a  deficiency,  or  an  interruption  in  the  supply  from 
the  New  River.  This  steam-engine  is  situate  between 
Blackfriars  and  the  Southwark  Iron  Bridge,  at  Broken 
Wharf;  and  having  100  horse  power,  with  a  large  pipe 
extending  into  the  river,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  beyond 
the  line  of  low-water,  it  is  capable  of  affording  a  supply 
of  about  5000  hogsheads  per  hour.  This  provision  was 
prudentially  enjoined  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
agreement  when  the  tenants  of  the  London  Bridge 
Works  were  transferred,  in  order  to  ensiue  to  them  a 
proper  supply,  whatever  inconveniences  or  accidents 
might  occur  with  regard  to  other  ports  of  the  district. 

The  company  possess  four  reservoirs,  occupying  alto- 
gether about  five  acres,  at  their  principal  establishment* 

*  Formerly  the  business  of  the  compitny  was  transacted  at  a 
t-ununodious  house  at  the  bottom  of  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury 
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in  Clerken well,  designated  ihe  New  River  Head,  whence 
the  water  is  generally  conveyed  to  all  the  houses  of  their 
extensive  district.  These  reservoirs  vary  in  size — one 
consists  of  about  two  acres,  but  the  other  three  consist 
of  about  one  acre  each,  the  whole  averaging  in  depth 
about  ten  feet,  and  every  one  having  a  connexion  with 
the  principal  main.  Each  has  two  apertures  fitted  with 
appropriate  cock^,  or  valves,  so  that  the  water  can  be 
conveyed  from  any  of  them  separately,  whilst  the  others 
may  be  filling,  cleansing,  or  repairing.  Hence,  by  this 
convenient  arrangement,  provision  is  made  for  its  coik 
Stant  flow  inlo  the  mains,  so  as  to  prevent  the  service 
from  being  interrupted.  The  highest  is  that  situate  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  at  Fentonville,  comprising  one 
square  acre,  inclosed  by  a  wall  and  iron  paltisades.  The 
stand  pipe  for  the  high  service  is  fixed  in  this  basin, 
which  was  uinstructcd  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  Islington. 
The  company  have  likewise  another  very  elevated  rcser. 
voir  at  the  upper  end  of  Tottenham  Court  Koad,  adapted 
for  the  water  to  l>c  kept  twenty  feet  higher  than  that  at 
the  New  River  Head ;  its  principal  object  Iwing  to  afford 
a  plentifid  quantity  of  water,  in  such  emergencies  as 
fires,  or  if  circumstances  should  require  it,  to  give  tcm- 
porar)'  assistance  to  the  West  Middlesex  Company  ;  and, 
for  the  latter  purpose,  the  mains  of  both  companies  have 
a  connexion  at  the  corner  of  the  New  Road,  and  another 
at  the  east  end  of  Oxford  Street. 

Though  the  vaiious  capacious  basins  above  enumerated 
arc  stated  as  the  New  River  Company's  receptacles  for 
water,  probably  the  New  IVivcr  itself  may  be  deemed  the 
principal  reservoir,  being  nearly  forty  miles  in  length, 

S'lMArc,  where  Ihey  ha<l  h  spnciuiis  wharf  Tor  Inniling  timlier, 
■li[)|ii  fuT  boring  piii«N,  &c.,  biit  this  is  now  ocuupied  bj  the  City^ 
(U>  Workri,  on  a  Iciwe  from  ihe  New  Hivcr  Company. 
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with  a  fall  of  three  indies  in  a  mile,  and  its  stream  slowly, 
but  constantly  flowing  from  the  sources  that  supply  it. 
However,  some  disadvantages  occasionally  attend  it  in 
the  winter,  particularly  during  heavy  falls  of  snow,  when 
its  motion  becomes  so  much  retarded,  as  to  prevent  the 
current  from  being  sufRciently  copious  for  its  purposes: 
this  circumstance  sometimes  renders  it  necessary  to  pro- 
cure water  from  the  Thames,  by  means  of  the  steam- 
engine  at  Broken  Wharf,  so  that  the  tenants  may  have  a 
plentiful  supply. 

The  means  adopted  for  preserving  the  water  of  the 
New  River,  free  from  any  offensive  matters,  are  de- 
serving of  notice.  For  this  purpose  men,  denominated 
walksmen,  are  employed,  one  of  whom  is  stationed  at 
every  four  miles,  and  each  has  another  uian  under  him 
to  assist  in  guarding  the  river,  keeping  the  banks  in 
proper  condition,  and  thinning  the  weeds.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  every  five  miles,  gratings  are  placed  across 
the  river  to  stop  any  vegetable,  or  other  substances  that 
may  float  on  its  surface;  and  as  these  accumulate,  the 
walksmen  remove  them.  Notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions, the  water  is  not  permitted  to  flow  into  the  mains, 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  it  flows  from  the  river  into 
the  reservoirs ;  for,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  weeds,  or 
other  extraneous  substances,  which  may  accidentally  get 
into  it,  previous  to  its  flowing  from  the  reservoirs  to  All 
the  cisterns,  it  passes  through  some  chambers,  across 
which  fine  gratings  are  fitted  to  intercept  them.  Every 
three  months  titese  chambers  are  properly  cleaned,  so 
that  by  various  judicious  precautions  and  contrivances, 
the  supply  is  divested  of  all  apparently  objectionable  im- 
purity, before  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  houses  of  the 
metropolis  for  the  culinary  and  other  purposes  of  the 
inhabitants. 
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The  New  River  being  an  open  aqueduct,  has  one  9lU 
tendant  annoyance,  which  is  the  practice  of  bathing  in  it 
by  persons  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  rights  of  the  pro- 
prietors. To  obviate  its  continuance,  but  without,  at  the 
same  time,  depriving  those  who  might  be  desirous  of  en- 
joying the  pleasure,  several  years  ago  the  New  River 
Company  liberally  offered  to  supply  water  gratuitously 
for  the  purposes  of  free  baths,  if  they  were  erected  for 
general  accommodation,  at  the  public  expense ;  but  the 
offer  was  unavailing,  though  the  convenience  and  uti- 
lity of  such  an  institution  must  be  strikingly  evident. 
The  nuisance  of  public  bathing  is  therefore  imjxoperly 
persisted  in,  from  the  company  not  possessing  the  powec 
to  punish  individuals  who  may  commit  the  offence,  ex- 
cept by  an  action  for  trespass  upon  their  property ;  and, 
as  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  law  is  tran^>ortatumf  con- 
siderations of  humanity  have  hitherto  prevented  the  pro- 
secution of  the  offenders. 

Extensively  beneficial,  and  undeniably  useful,  as  the 
operations  of  this  great  establishment  have  proved  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  populous  metropolis  of  Great  Britain, 
nevertheless,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  means  employed 
are  invinble,  being  deposited  in  the  earth,  or  placed  at  a 
distance,  their  importance  has  in  general  been  inadequately 
appreciated.  Accordingtothestatementmade to  parliament 
in  18^,  a  capital  amounting  to  1,040,000/.  had  then 
been  expended  at  different  periods  to  render  it  completely 
efficient  for  its  purposes ;  but  since  that  time  large  sums 
have  been  applied  for  renewing  or  extending  mains,  and 
effecting  various  improvements,— others  too  being  still 
contemplated  as  opportunities  may  allow. 

In  1830,  the  New  River  Company  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  enabling  them  to  purchase  fifty  acres  of 
land,  situate  about  a  mile  beyond  the  church  at  Stcke 
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Newington.  On  this  land  two  capacious  reservoirs  have 
been  constructed — denominated  Settlittff  Retenmrt^ 
because  their  object  is  the  preservation  of  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  in  a  state  of  stilbiess,  in  order  to  become  clear 
before  it  flows  to  the  New  River  Head.  Their  capacity 
is  commensurate  with  several  weeks  supply;  and  a  steam- 
engine  of  forty-five  horses'  power  is  employed  to  pump  it 
into  the  New  River  as  occasions  may  require.  Dur- 
ing rainy  seasons  these  receptacles  will  be  peculiarly 
advantageous,  by  affording  an  abundance  in  a  pure  and 
transparent  state,  for  all  the  houses  in  their  districu 
Another  great  improvement  has  recently  been  effected, 
consisting  of  a  double  row  of  mains,  which  are  intended 
to  render  more  complete  the  supplying  of  the  high  service- 
wherever  it  may  be  required ;  and  the  above  important 
appendages  to  this  establishment,  have  occasioned  an 
additional  expenditure  of  nearly  100,000/. 

In  Mr.  Pennant's  London,  &c.,  it  is  stated  that  the 
original  shares  in  this  concern  were  lOOA  each,  but  with- 
out referring  to  any  authority  for  the  assertion.  Entick 
also  affirms  that  the  New  River  cost  500,000/.,  which  sum, 
divided  by  the  number  of  shares — seventy-two — gives 
6944/.  and  a  fraction  per  share.  Probably  neither  of  the 
statements  is  correct ;  and  as  all  the  documents  relating 
to  it  were  destroyed  by  a  fire,  the  fact  cannot  be  ascer- 
ttuned.  At  present,  the  magnitude  of  this  estabUslimcnt 
surpasses  that  of  every  other  of  its  kind ;  and  although 
the  sums  of  money  expended  at  different  times,  have  been 
very  great,  as  well  as  the  attention  constantly  requisite  to 
preserve  the  works  in  an  eflicient  condition,  nevertheless, 
the  remuneration  to  the  proprietors  has,  in  general,  been 
comparatively  small;    for   notwithstanding  the  income 


derived  from  their  operations, 
expenses  are  very  large.  Besidi 


the 


direct  and  incidental 
ust  be  evident,  that 
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the  original  construction,  with  the  successive  improve-i 
ments  of  the  works,  have  altogether  amounted  to  about 
1,250,000/.  The  representations  which  some  persons 
have  formerly  given  of  the  profits  resulting  from  them, 
are  palpably  erroneous ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  notice  that  such  a  delusive  notion  was  widely  pro- 
pagated by  the  late  Mr.  Winsor,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing subscribers  to  realize  his  project  for  gas  lighting,  in 
1805.  He  aiSrmed  that  such  <^  immense  advantages  ^ 
would  result  from  his  own  scheme,  that  any  person,  by 
paying  *^  a  deposit  of  Jive  pounds  ^  only,  might  ensure  an 
annual  income,  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  paid  upon  shares 
in  the  New  River  Company  !  * 

*  Though  Mr.  Winsor  certainly  excited  attention  to  ihe  subject 
of  gas  lighting,  no  proof  exists  of  his  having  made  any  discovery 
or  improvement  relating  to  it  The  merit  of  first  applying  coal 
gas  to  the  purpose  of  public  and  private  lights,  is  unquestionably 
due  to  Mr.  Wm.  Murdoch,  engineer  to  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt^ 
of  Soho,  near  Birmingham.  An  attempt  to  give  an  accurate  detail 
of  the  proceedings  of  both  Mr.  Murdoch  and  Mr.  Winsor  will  be 
foundinmy  ^t>/ofy  of  ihe  Origin  and  Progress  of  Gas  Lighting, 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Origin  ot  Chelsea  Water  Works.  Act  of  Parliament  and  Charter 
for  incorporating  the  Company.  Different  Grnnls  from  Govern- 
ment. Amount  of  Capital ;  modes  of  raising  it  at  various 
periods.  Great  but  unsuccessful  exertions.  Reserved  Fund 
andita  objecla.  Situation  of  the  Works.  Inquiries  concerning 
the  methods  of  Filtering  at  various  places.  Construction  of 
Filter-beds  to  purifj  all  their  Water:  dimensions,  arrangement, 
mode  of  operation,  and  quantity  of  Water  filtered.  Materials 
employed  in  forming  the  Fiiter-beda.  Improvement  of  (he 
Reservoir  in  the  Green  Park,  District,  number  of  Houses,  and 
quantity  of  Water  supplied. 


ElxPEBiBNCE  having  demonstrated  the  great  utility  of 
the  London  Bridge  and  New  River  water-works,  to 
tiiose  portions  of  the  metropolis  over  which  their  supply 
e:ttended,  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  western  part 
became  desirous  of  enjoying  similar  advantages.  Hence, 
encouragement  was  given  to  that  speculative  and  enter- 
prising propenaty,  which  has  remarkably  characterized 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  it  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  company  for  establishing  water-works  at  Chelsea.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  1723,  when  on  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  for  better  supplying  water  to  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  Westminster,  and  the  ports  adjacent.  The 
charter  granted  to  the  associated  proprietors  constituted 
them  a  corporation,  with  the  designation  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Chelsea  Water  Works ;  and  the  docu- 
ment bears  the  date  of  March  8,  1724.  A  Royal  War. 
rant,  dated  9th  of  July,  1726,  authorized  them  to  convert 
into  reservoirs,  as  well  as  to  use  for  their  purposes,  two 
ponds  situate  in  St.  James's  Park :  and  another  Royal 


Warrant,  with  ihc  date  of  Stptember  9,  17S7,  allowed 
tliem  the  privilege  of  making  a  reservoir  in  the  Walnut 
Tree  Walk,  Hyde  Park.  As  the  reservoir  first  con- 
structed in  St.  James's  Park  proved  too  small  for  its 
intended  object,  authority  fur  enlarging  its  dimensions 
was  obtained,  June  9,  1729. 

Some  advantages  seem  to  have  accrued  to  this  establish- 
ment at  on  early  period,  from  its  b^g  in  the  vicinity  of 
several  of  the  royal  palaces  and  parks.  An  instrument, 
dated  May  31,  1733,  allowed  the  Chelsea  Water  Works' 
Company  150/.  annually  for  supplying  water  for  the 
Palace,  and  the  ba^tn  in  the  paddock  at  Kensington  ; 
besides  coufen-ing  the  privilege  of  their  taking  the  waste 
water  from  the  great  canal  or  Serpentine  River,  in  Hyde 
Park,  On  the  17th  of  August,  1735,  another  yearly 
sum  of  60/.  was  also  allowed  for  the  supply  of  the  new 
Treasury,  and  the  houses,  offices,  and  stables,  belonging 
to  them.  In  consequence  of  a  Royal  Warrant  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  dated  17lh  of  June,  1736,  their  reservoir 
and  other  works  in  Hyde  Park,  were  materially  enlarged, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  afford  a  supply  adequate  to  llie 
increasing  demand  for  water  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  capital  at  first  raised  by  the  company,  under  the 
authority  of  their  charier,  amounted  to  40,000/.,  con^sU 
iag  of  2000  shares  of  20/.  each  ;  but  as  this  was  far  from 
being  sufficient  for  its  object.  Letters  Patent  were  obtained 
October  11,  1734i,  to  enable  them  to  make  an  addition  of 
90,000/.  to  the  original  sum,  thus  increasing  it  to  60,000/. 
To  realize  the  money,  3000  new  shares  were  created,  ao 
that  by  this  augmentation  the  number  amounted  to  4000. 
It  must  also  be  observed  that  although  authority  was 
obtained,  there  was  some  difficulty  of  realizing  money 
upon  the  shares,  equivalent  to  their  wants,  arising  from 
their  operations  having  proved  expensive  far  beyond  their 
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anticipations.  This  circumstance  hiul  occasioned  liebu  to 
be  incurred,  for  which  they  had  given  bonds ;  and  there- 
fore, in  order  to  disc)iarge  such  obligations,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1735,  authority  was  procured  for  taking 
subscriptions  from  members  of  the  corporation  only,  at 
any  rate  or  price,  luider  20/.  per  shai'e,  so  as  to  make  a 
provision  for  defraying  tlie  whole  original  expense  of  con- 
structing and  establisliing  their  water-works. 

Though  the  operations  of  tlic  company  extended  over 
a  large  and  populous  district,  and  the  great  and  abvious 
utility  of  such  an  establishment  was  evident,  yet  no 
dividend  accrued  to  the  proprietors  during  the  first 
thirteen  years.  The  four  years  1737,  1738,  1739,  and 
1740,  exhibited  an  annual  average  profit  of  about  1600^.; 
but  from  that  period  to  the  year  1753,  the  returns  were 
barely  adequate  to  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses, 
However,  from  the  latter  period  to  the  year  1771,  the 
concern  gradually  became  more  profitable,  which  conse- 
quently enabled  the  proprietors  to  divide  among  them- 
selves the  average  annual  Gum  of  1200/.  During  the  sub- 
sequent twenty-^ix  years,  the  whole  dividend  aiinually 
averaged  1600/.;  from  1797  to  1807,  the  sum  reached 
2000/. ;  and  from  the  latter  period  to  1823,  it  increased 
to  S,400/. ;  but  from  1823  to  1828,  the  amount  was 
2,800/.  This  statement  shows,  that  notwithstanding  these 
water-works  had  actually  been  in  extensive  operation  for 
more  than  a  century,  affording  great  benefit  and  accom- 
modation to  the  public,  nevertheless,  the  largest  dividend 
had  been  only  \Gs.  on  each  share^a  trivial  pecuniary 
remuneration,  for  great  and  useful  exertions,  and  the 
employment  of  a  large  capital. 

It  must,  however,  be  stated,  that  although  the  proprie- 
tors did  not  receive  any  dividends  for  a  long  period,  or 
such  only  as  were  comparatively  small,  yet  during  a  part 
g3 
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of  the  time,  tlie  whole  uf  tlic  annual  income  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  all  the  current  charges,  was  not  divided 
amongst  them.  The  contingent  expenses  of  concerns 
of  this  nature,  being  occasionally  very  considerable, 
prudence  dictated  the  propriety  of  inalcing  a  reser^-e 
out  of  the  annual  revenue  for  such  purposes,  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  loans  or  other 
modes  of  ohtaining  money,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to 
procure  at  the  precise  time,  when  particularly  wanted. 
Besides  the  original  capital  of  G0,000/.,  other  sums  were 
also  expended  upon  the  construction  of  the  works ;  and 
circumstances  subsequently  occurred  requiring  a  large 
additional  expenditure,  which  was  amply  provided  for  by 
the  yearly  reservation  of  money  constituting  the  accumu- 
lating fund,  intended  to  he  applicable  for  effecting  altera- 
tions, introducing  improvements,  or  repairing  accidents. 
This  provision  contributed  not  only  for  preserving  the 
wliole  establishment  in  proper  condition,  but  in  some 
instances  it  furnished  the  means  for  greatly  augmenting 
its  general  efficiency ;  and  its  utility  was  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  additions  and  improvements  which,  at  one 
period,  it  was  employed  to  effect.  In  1810,  it  had  attained 
the  amount  of  40,000/.  three  per  cent,  consols ;  but  dur- 
ing the  few  subsequent  years,  different  objects  occasioned 
the  expenditure  of  the  whole,  for  the  erection  of  two 
steam-engines,  one  of  sixty,  another  of  seventy  horses' 
power,  with  a  new  engine-house  for  containing  both, 
besides  a  main  of  large  iron  pipes,  which  altogether  cost 
about  30,000/. 

The  Chelsea  Water  Works  are  situate  at  the  nortli- 
enst  part  of  Chelsea  Reach,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  whence  the  whole  of  the  water  is  procured.  At 
this  place  the  company  possess  several  acres  of  freehold 
land,  well  R(ln])te<I  for  their  purposes;  and  at  a  short  disi. 
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lance  from  the  river  is  erected  an  engine-house,  cont^n- 
ing  the  two  steani-engincs  which  are  employed  to  pump 
the  water  into  the  reservoirs.  Formerly,  nianv  of  the 
houses  received  their  supply  of  water  directly  from  the 
river,  without  its  being  allowed  to  stand  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  any  extraneous  matters  that  may  be  mixed  with 
it  when  in  an  agilated  state ;  but  as  this  practice  occa^ 
sioned  comfJalnts  about  its  condition,  it  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  great  improvement,  and  the  water  now  passes 
through  the  process  of  filtration,  to  render  it  clear  before 
the  tenants  are  supplied.  As  this  operation  effectually 
separates  from  the  water  all  those  subsiances  which  occa- 
sion its  turbid  appearance  when  first  drawn  from  tlie 
river,  its  transparency  and  tuste  at  the  works  ore  equal 
to  that  of  the  finest  springs. 

To  deprive  the  water  of  all  casual  impurities,  as  well  as 
to  clarify  it  completely,  previous  lo  its  [lassing  from  the 
reservoirs  to  tlie  cisterns,  became  not  only  desirable  but 
indispensable,  to  obviate  the  dissatisfaction  at  its  turbid- 
nees,  when  taken  and  conveyed  directly  from  the  Thames ; 
and  the  same  objections  equally  apply  to  that  of  any  other 
river,  especially  after  rains  or  floods.  During  the  years 
1825  and  1826,  Mr.  Simpson,  the  engineer  to  the  Com- 
pany, made  a  variety  of  experimenis  on  the  subject  of 
filtration ;  and  the  Directors  having  determined  that  all 
the  water  supplied  from  tlie  works  should  be  subjected  to 
the  process,  in  January,  1827,  tliey  allowed  him  to  make 
some  experiments  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  of 
his  prior  attempts ;  and  at  the  same  time  urged  him  to 
direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  object.  In  fact,  so  great 
was  their  anxiety  to  have  the  plan  rendered  perfectly 
effective,  that  they  ordered  him  to  visit  Gla.sgow,  and 
various  other  places  in  Scotland,  Lancashire,  and  Lin- 
colnshire,  to  examine  the  different  methods  employed  for 
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filtering  water.  This  injunction  induced  him  to  travel 
about  2,000  miles ;  and  in  tlie  course  uf  his  peregrina- 
tion, he  had  opportunities  of  inspecting  filter-bedB  whiofa 
had  proved  completely  efficient  for  different  periods  of 
time,  varying  from  four  months  to  sixteen  years.  Having, 
however,  contrived  the  plan  of  a  filter-bed  before  he  left 
home  to  proceed  on  liis  journey,  he  directed  a  model  of 
it  to  be  constructed  at  Chelsea,  of  such  dittiensions  that 
the  filtering  reservoir  sl>ould  comprise  a  space  that  allowed 
a  surface  of  forty.four  feet  square  at  the  top  of  the  basin, 
and  with  its  sloping  sides  would  contain  thirty-two  feet 
K<{uare  of  aaiid,  or  about  1000  feet  altogether. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Simpson's  return  from  inspecting  the 
various  61ter-beds  at  other  places,  he  mode  a  trial  of  that 
which  had  been  constructed  by  his  own  direction ;  and 
its  successful  action  during  more  than  six  weeks,  impelled 
him  to  make  a  raport  of  its  satisfactory  results  to  the 
Directors,  who  accordingly  ordered  the  construction  of 
another  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  adapted  to  clarify 
all  the  water  requisite  for  supplying  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
pany's tenants.  This  was  subsequently  constructed,  and 
its  operations,  which  begnti  in  January,  1829,  have  com- 
pletely realized  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
pnijector. 

The  filter-bed  at  Chelsea  occupies  about  one  acre ;  its 
[tides  arc  formed  witli  brick-work,  and  two  reservoirs 
jiltBched  to  it  consist  of  about  one  acre  and  a  half.  The 
water  being  first  piniipeil  into  the  latter,  settles  prior  to 
its  being  permitted  to  pass  into  the  filltr-bed ;  and  as  the 
bottoms  of  the  former  are  level  with  the  top  of  the  latter, 
the  water  flows  into  it  through  small  pipes  without  dls- 
tiubing  the  sediment.  The  greater  part  of  the  extra- 
neous matter  being  separated  by  the  deposition  of  its 
feculence,   whilst  standing  in  the  rescnoirs,  the  water 
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rapidly  percolates  through  the  gravel  and  sand  of  which 
the  beds  are  formed.  Indeed  so  completely  effieaciuiu  is 
this  contrivance,  that  the  quantity  of  water  daily  filtered 
amounts  to  about  10,000  tons,  each  consisting  of  S^i 
imperial  gallons.  The  cost  of  constructing  these  reser- 
voirs altogether  was  nearly  12,000/.;  and  the  expcnsoa 
annually  attending  them  are  estimated  at  about  1000/. 

Effective  for  its  object  as  the  first  plan  of  Mr.  Simpson 
had  proved,  i^ought  to  be  stated  that  in  con.structing  the 
large  filtering  bed,  he  not  only  introduced  some  improve- 
ments, but  also  combined  with  his  own  contrivance,  the 
advantages  which  the  filtering  processes  practised  at  other 
places  had  suggested  to  him.  The  filtering  bed  at 
Chelsea,  prior  to  its  being  filled  with  water,  has  the 
appearance  of  several  channels  parallel  to  each  other, 
formed  by  banks,  which  are  broad  at  the  bottom  and  gra- 
dually slope  on  each  side  to  a  point  at  the  top.  These 
banks  are  composed  of  three  diiferent  strata  of  gravel  and 
sand,  carefully  laid  over  tunnels,  constructed  with  bricks, 
but  without  the  intervention  of  any  mortar.  In  forming 
tliem  a  stratum  of  fine  gravel  is  first  laid  over  the  brick 
work  ;  then  the  same  quantity  of  finer  gravel  mixed  with 
coarse  sand ;  and  lastly,  a  layer  of  fine  sand.  £ach  layer 
lias  a  thickness  of  two  feet,  consequently  the  water  passes 
through  the  whole  mass  of  materials  six  feet  in  tliickness. 
The  precauUon  is  adopted  of  well  wasliing  the  sand  and 
gravel  previously  to  their  being  employed ;  and  experi- 
ments have  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  process  is  most 
completely  effective,  when  the  uppermost  stratimi  of  the 
filter  consists  of  the  finest  sand.  Besides  this  mode  of 
forming  it  has  another  aiivanlage,  inasmuch  as  the  fecu- 
lent matter  being  ciiiefly  deposited  upon  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  sand,  the  accumulated  sediment  may  be  easily 
removed,  by  carefully  scraping  it  ofi'  with  on  approfM-iate 
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instrument.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  matter  deported 
in  the  process  of  filtration  scarcely  ever  penetrates  the 
upper  stratum  furtlier  than  the  depth  of  abuut  three 
inches ;  but  as  the  greater  portion  of  it  rests  upon  the 
surface,  the  removal  of  tlie  sediment  to  the  thickness  of 
about  half  an  inch,  has  generally  proved  quite  sufficient 
to  renovate  the  efficiency  of  the  filter.  Circumstances 
have  likewise  demonstrated  that  the  inclemency  of  tlic 
seasons  does  not  affect  the  action  of  this  contrivance,  fur 
during  severe  frosts,  and  when  the  ice  has  been  several 
inches  thick,  the  process  of  filtration  has  regularly  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption. 

The  essential  and  useful  object  of  filtering  having  thus 
been  effectually  attained,  Uie  attention  of  Mr.  Simpson 
was  afterwards  occupied  in  adapting  the  reservoir  situate 
in  the  Green  Park,  for  the  reception  of  the  filtered  water- 
For  this  purpose  it  was  thoroughly  cleansed  by  removing 
all  the  mud  and  other  matters,  which  had  collected  in 
it  during  several  years.  Its  capaciousness  was  also 
augmented  by  considerably  increasing  its  depth,  Among 
the  principal  improvements  may  be  enumerated,  the  pav- 
ing of  the  whole  botioni  with  hard  bricks,  laid  on  their 
edges  and  closely  cemented  together.  It  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  strong  brick  wall,  five  feet  wx  inches 
high,  with  a  broad  stone  coping  on  its  top,  and  iron 
pallisading  three  feet  three  inches  in  height.  The  bottom 
of  the  reservoir  has  the  form  of  a  curve,  commenc'mg  from 
the  walls,  by  an  inclination  of  about  two  incites  in  every 
foot,  till  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  basin,  when  it  termi- 
nates in  a  semicircular  brick  culvert,  or  open  channel, 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  basin,  from  east  to 
west.  This  channel  is  only  two  feet  deep  at  tlie  east 
end,  where  it  lias  a  connection  with  the  main  well  that 
receives  the  water,  before  it  passes  into  the  reservoir;  but 
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ksgrailuo]  slope  increases  the  depth  to  five  feet  at  the 
west  end  of  the  basin,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
tanic  and  main,  constructe<l  for  discharging  the  water  from 
the  reservoir  into  the  sewer,  whenever  repairs  or  other 
circumstances  may  require  it  to  be  emptied.  Thus  the 
means  are  provided  by  which  the  cleaniung  of  the  basin 
may  be  easily  and  rapidly  accomplished. 

The  sluices  and  machinery  for  the  admission  of  the 
water  into  the  reservoir,  have  their  situation  at  its 
eastern  end  ;  and  the  valves  and  sluices  employed  to  let 
off  the  water,  for  supplying  the  houses  in  different  parts 
of  Westminster,  arc  constructed  at  its  south-west  angle. 
The  latter  are  plaoxl  in  four  wells,  and  have  self-acting 
valves,  which  permit  the  water  to  flow  into  the  mains 
immediately  after  die  engines  al  Chelsea  have  discon- 
tinued to  work.  Besides,  by  the  motle  of  arranging  them, 
the  mains  in  Westminster  and  Pimlico,  are  constantly 
filled  with  water  both  day  and  night.  In  order  to  regu- 
late the  column  of  waler,  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  is 
placed  near  to  the  north  eastern  angle  of  the  basin ;  and 
by  the  construction  of  this,  Mr.  Simpson  obviated  the 
necessity  of  replacing  the  upright  pipe,  which  formerly 
stood  at  its  western  extremity,  and  had  the  appearance 
cf  a  fountain  when  the  water  was  entering. 

At  the  four  angles  of  the  reservoir,  the  walls  have 
openings,  which  communicate  with  tanks  and  sluices,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  the  means  of  readily  removing 
any  substances,  that  shall  occasionally  float  on  its  surface, 
by  sweeping  it  with  a  close  net,  or  coarse  hair  cimh, 
towards  the  point  to  which  the  wind  may  be  blowing. 
Another  advantage  must  also  be  mentioned  : — whenever 
it  becomes  necessary  to  cleanse  the  reservoir,  if  both  ends 
of  the  culvert  are  opened  at  the  same  time,  as  the  power 
of  the  steam-engines  at  Chelsea  will  pump  the  water  up 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"West  Middlesex  Water-works  projected  by  Mr.  Dodd.  Act  of 
Parliament  to  authorize  a  Company  to  construct  them.  First 
Amount  of  Capital :  its  successive  Augmentations.  Mr.  Ni- 
cholson  appointed  Engineer :  his  Extension  of  the  Original 
Plan.  Opposition  of  the  Select  Vestry  of  Marylebone. 
Formation  of  Reservoir  at  Kensington,  and  Erection  of  Steam 
Engines.  Situation  of  the  Works,  and  mode  of  obtaining 
Water  from  the  Thames.  Reservoir  at  Barrow  Hill.  Eleva- 
tions, Dimensions,  &c.  of  different  Reservoirs.  District,  num- 
ber  of  Houses,  and  average  supply  of  Water.  Original  Scheme 
for  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Works,  and  Mr.  Rennie's 
Operations.  Act  to  incorporate  a  separate  Company  to  realiie 
the  Plan.  Adoption  of  Stone  Pipes:  their  failure.  Change 
to  the  Regent's  Canal  for  supply  of  Water,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Thames.  Dolphin.  Reservoirs  and  Steam  Engine  at 
Paddington.  Quantity  of  Water  daily  supplied  to  different 
Altitudes :  limits  of  District :  Number  of  Houses.  Shadwell 
and  Westham  Water  Works :  their  inefficiency.  East  London 
Water  Works :  Company  for  their  Purposes  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament  Situation  of  the  Works.  Reservoirs,  and 
mode  of  filling  them  from  the  River  Lea.  Canal  and  Water 
Wheel.  Flow  of  the  Tides  in  the  Lea.  New  Canal  for  pro- 
curing a  larger  supply  of  Water.  Steam  Engines.  District 
Distance  and  Height  of  Supply. 

Though  the  continued  erection  of  new  houses  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Thames,  had  gradually  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  metropolis;  yet,  for  a  long  period,  the 
supplying  of  water  to  its  great  population,  was  confined 
to  the  different  establishments  already  described.  How- 
ever, at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Dodd, 
an  engineer,  broached  the  project  for  constructing  the 
West  Middlesex  Water- works? ;  and  in  1806,  an  act  of 
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parliament  waa  passed  to  realiite  his  scheme.  Its  ostensible 
object  was  to  furnish  a  supply  to  the  parishes  of  Hammer- 
smitli,  Kensington,  Paddingtoii,  and  part  uf  Marylebone. 
Mr.  Dodd  proposed  to  construct  the  works  at  Hammer- 
smith, and  actually  made  estimates  for  that  purpose ;  but 
after  the  act  was  ohttuned,  some  circumstance  led  him  to 
change  his  views  with  respect  to  their  situation,  and  he 
became  desirous  to  fo.nn  them  at  Poole's  Creek,  near  FuU 
ham.  To  this  alteration  in  the  original  plan,  the  pro- 
prietors would  not  consent ;  and  the  engineer  being  perti- 
nacious, altercations  ensued,  which  occasioned  his  leaving 
their  service  in  December,  1806,  before  lie  hod  entered 
upon  the  execution  of  any  part  of  the  scheme. 

At  the  commencement  of  1807,  Mr.  Nicholson  was 
engaged  as  engineer  to  the  company,  and  immediately 
proceeded  in  constructing  the  works,  at  Hannnersmith, 
where  land  had  been  procured  for  the  purpose.  Two 
steam-engines  were  erected,  each  having  twenty  liorsea'* 
power,  and  two  reservoirs  were  also  excavated,  as  recep- 
tacles for  the  water  obtmned  from  tlie  river.  Pipes  were 
laid  down  through  Hammersmith  and  Kensington,  as 
well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  both  places,  to  the  extent  of 
several  miles.  Land  was  also  purchased  at  Kensington 
for  anotlier  large  reservoir;  but  whilst  this  was  in  the 
progress  of  executing  in  1808,  Mr.  Nicholson  suggested 
an  extension  of  the  pipes,  to  the  north  west  of  Mary- 
lebone  and  Paddington.  Commensurate,  as  the  works 
then  in  tlie  course  of  formation  might  be,  with  the  original 
views  and  purposes  of  the  company,  yet,  tliey  were  quite 
inadequate  to  such  an  enlarged  scheme  of  operations  as 
that  proposed  by  their  engineer.  The  suggestion,  how- 
ever, opened  to  them  a  prospect  of  advantages  which 
had  not  been  previously  contemplated,  and  afforded  a 
strong  inducement  for   making  an   attempt   to   realize 
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them.  It  likewise  furmshiHl  a  very  cogent  reaBon  for 
such  an  augntentatiop  of  their  capital  as  should  render  it 
equivalent  to  all  the  intended  objects. 

The  Act  for  incorporating  the  proprietors  as  a  com- 
pany, authorized  them  to  raise  80,000/.  by  800  shares  of 
100/.  each ;  but  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
their  operations,  the  whole  of  this  money  was  expended 
in  e£Pecting  only  a  very  small  part  of  their  plan. 
They  were  therefore  constrained  to  obtain  an  Act  in 
I8IO9  to  empower  the  raising  of  a  farther  sum  of 
160,000/.,  thus  augmenting  the  capital  to  240,000/.,  and 
the  number  of  shares  to  SOOO.  After  the  passing  of  this 
Act,1^00  new  shares  were  immediately  issued ;  and  at  that 
time,  such  was  the  favourable  opinion  entertained  of  the 
concern,  that  it  caused  the  current  price  of  a  share  in  thcf 
market  to  be  at  45/.  premium,  but  in  the  course  of  a  year 
they  gradually  sunk  to  65/.  discount. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  sum  which  had  been  raised 
by  means  of  the  two  Acts,  it  proved  to  be  insufficient  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  company;  and  therefore 
another  Act  was  obtained  in  1813,  to  enable  them  to 
procure  more  money.  At  this  period  the  concern  being 
very  low  in  public  estimation,  it  induced  the  company 
to  issue  a  great  portion  of  new  shares  at  30/.  each,  offer- 
ing likewise  a  discount  of  2/.  per  share  for  prompt  pay^ 
ment ;  and  by  this  measure,  the  number  was  increased 
to  7542,  and  the  capital  to  340,566/.  6s.  which  consti- 
tuted its  whole  amount  in  1817.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, in  1826,  another  sum  of  37,900/.  was  raised  to 
pay  for  an  additional  steam-engine,  a  reservoir,  and  some 
new  mains.  Flattering  as  were  the  representations  at 
first  of  the  probable  advantages  of  the  undertaking  to 
the  proprietors,  they  did  not  receive  any  dividend  from 
1807,  to  March,  1819;  and  the  dividends  actually  paid 
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from  the  latter  period  to  1828,  being  trivial,  did  not 
amount  to  the  common  interest  of  money.  Hence,  it  will 
be  evident,  that,  if  merely  simple  interest  be  added  to  the 
capital  (and  such  an  addition  seems  to  be  equitable),  its 
aggregate  amount  will  attain  the  sum  of  S1S,248/.  1 4a,  Sd. 
Indeed,  authentic  statements  proved,  that  about  380,000/. 
had  then  been  actually  expended  in  the  construcdon  and 
various  improvements  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water- 
Works. 

Whilst  tlic  company  were  laying  down  mains  through 
those  parts  of  the  metropolis,  which,  according  to  their 
own  views,  the  Act  of  Parliament  autliorized  them  to 
supply,  an  une^cpeeted  obstacle  impeded  their  progress. 
As  the  Act  mentioned  certain  parishes  and  places,  as  well 
as  parts  adjacent,  this  last  expression  was  construed  as 
investing  them  with  the  legal  power,  to  carry  their  works 
througliout  the  whole  of  Paddington  and  Marylebone, 
both  of  which  were  adjacent  to  the  parishes  p)articularly 
specified.  This  impres»on  had  led  them  not  only  to 
construct  the  capacious  reservoir  at  Kensington,  but  like- 
wise to  lay  down  mains  from  it  to  London,  as  well  as  to 
make  preparations  for  laying  down  others  in  Paddington 
and  a  part  of  Marylebone.  In  the  latter  parish,  how- 
ever, an  oppodtion  was  encountered  from  tlie  select 
vestry,  who  objected  to  their  taking  up  the  pavement. 
This  circumstance  occasioned  a  correspondence  between 
the  parties,  but  the  removal  of  the  difficulty  was  subse- 
quently elfecled  by  a  clause  inserted  in  tlie  Act  obtained 
by  the  company  in  1810;  which,  in  addition  to  the  parishes 
of  Hammersmith  and  Kensington,  particularly  specified 
"  St.  James's,  Westminster,  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  St.  Maryt 
le-Strand,  St.  Clement,  Danes,  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden, 
Paddington,  Marylebone,  and  such  part  of  the  parish  €if 
Pancras,  as  lies  south  of  Fig  Lane,  St.  George,  Bloom»- 
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bury,  and  St.  Giles'  in  the  Fields."  By  this  large  exten- 
sion of  the  scene  of  their  operations,  it  was  computed  tltat 
a  supply  of  water  would  be  required  for  40,000  houses, 
and  the  cost  of  additional  works,  to  realize  the  pur^mse, 
would  be  157,000/. 

As  authority  was  thus  obtained  for  attempting  to 
Bupply  a  very  extensive  and  populous  district,  the  com- 
pany proceeded  to  augment  their  means  proportionately, 
in  order  to  ensure  success  to  their  efForts.  Though,  in 
contemplation  of  tlus  extension  of  the  original  scheme, 
the  large  reservoir  at  Kensington  had  been  formed,  yet, 
as  the  two  small  steam-engines  erected  at  Hammersmith, 
were  completely  inadequate  to  such  an  object,  two  others 
were  substituted,  each  having  seventy  horses'  power. 
This  augmentation  and  alteration  in  the  works,  therefore 
prevented  their  being  effective  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1810,  when  the  reservoir  at  Kensington  was  completed. 

The  first  rental  acquired  by  the  West  Middlesex  Com- 
pany wa^  in  1811,  amounting  only  to  the  small  sum  of 
about  S35/. ;  but  trivial  as  was  the  receipt,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  more  than  1300  bouses,  of  the 
district  where  they  undertook  to  convey  water,  bad 
not  any  means  of  obtaining  a  regular  supply  prior  to 
their  exertions  for  affording  it.  Though  the  New  River 
and  the  Chelsea  Companies  had  laid  mains  to  certain 
points  of  the  district,  they  extended  only  to  that  part  of 
Marylebone,  which  occupies  the  angle  between  Oxford 
Street  and  the  Edgeware  Road  ;  the  New  River  supply 
extending  no  farther  along  the  New  Road  than  Quebec 
Street;  the  Chelsea  Company  supplying  only  as  far 
into  Southampton  Row  as  Chapel  Street.  The  aimual 
water  rental  from  1200  houses  had  been  estimated  at 
1800/. ;  besides,  at  that  lime,  about  1000  more  houses, 
some  of  tliem  very  largo,  with  stabling  and  other  appen- 
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(lages,  were  then  either  erectinp,  or  to  be  speedil  v  built  to 
the  eastward  of  Gloucester  Place;  and  the  latter  were 
calculated  as  likely  to  produce  the  annual  sum  of  3600/. 
The  consideration  of  these  circumstances  prompted  the 
West  Middlesex  Company  to  very  strenuous  exertions, 
and  during  the  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  thev  con- 
tinued laying  down  mains  with  a  view  to  future  advantage. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  first  anticipations  of  pecu- 
niary benefit  were  not  realized,  yet,  from  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  and  other  concurrent  causes,  the  income 
of  the  concern  has  been  gradually  augmenting,  so  as  to 
afford  the  proprietors  some  reason  ultimately  to  expect  a 
fair  remuneration  for  the  large  capital  expended. 

The  engines  of  the  West  Middlesex  Company  are 
situate  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Hanimersmith,  and  about  nine  miles  and  a  half 
from  London  Bridge.  The  wliole  of  the  water  ia  pro- 
cured from  the  Thames  by  conduit  pipes  of  thirty-six 
inches  diameter,  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  channel  of  the  nver,  and  the  water  flows  into  a  capa- 
cious well,  from  which  it  is  pumped  by  steam-engines. 
This  place  is  peculiarly  favourable  fi)r  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  water  fnmi  the  river,  having  a  fine  gravelly 
bottom.  The  company  possess  about  four  acres  of  land, 
of  which  a  part  is  occupied  by  the  two  small  reservoirs, 
excavated  at  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  but 
having  become  unnecessary  for  their  original  object,  they 
have  been  disused  for  many  years.  The  steam-engines 
at  present  employed,  consist  of  the  two  formerly  men- 
tioned of  seventy  horses'  power,  and  another  of  105 
horses'  power,  which  has  been  recently  completed.  In 
addition  to  the  great  reservoir  for  storing  water  at  Ken- 
sington, a  very  capacious  fine  has  been  constructed  on 
the  summit  of  Little  Primrose  Hill  (sometimes  called 
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Barrow  Hill)^  uid  estimated  to  contain  88,000  hogs- 
heads of  water.  Its  site  being  188  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Thames  at  low  water,  peculiarly  adapts  it  Ibr 
supplying  the  houses  surrounding  the  R^ent'*s  Park, 
which  is  an  object  of  considerable  importanoa  The  eost 
of  this  lofty  and  spacious  receptacle,  with  its  vaiioos 
mains  and  appendages,  has  amounted  to  about  60,00Qi. 

The  height  of  the  reservoir  at  Kensingtcm  is  18S 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  River  Thames,  at  low  water. 
It  has  a  length  of  809  feet,  by  a  width  of  IIH  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  bottom  has  the  form  of 
an  inverted  arch,  and  the  whole  is  lined  with  bricks. 
From  an  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  steam-engines  the 
two  of  seventy  horses*  power  are  capable  of  daily  pump- 
ing into  it  about  3,500,000  imperial  gallons;  and  the 
same  engines,  when  employed  to  convey  water  to  the 
reservoir  at  Barrow  Hill,  will  deliver  1,750,000  gallons. 
The  large  steam-engine  of  105  horses^  power,  is  deemed 
competent  to  pump  into  the  Kensington  basin  8,500,000 
imperial  gallons,  and  into  that  at  Barrow  Hill  1,700,000 
gallons  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  supply  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  West  Middlesex  Company's  district  pro- 
ceeds from  the  reservoir  at  Kensington,  but  the  basin  at 
Barrow  Hill  being  considerably  higher,  renders  it 
powerfully  efficient  for  all  the  purposes  contemplated  in 
its  construction.  Besides,  with  the  assistance  affiirded  by 
a  small  pump  attached  to  the  largest  steam-engine,  water 
may  be  conveyed  to  a  greater  altitude  than  the  reservoir 
at  Barrow  Hill. 

Having  ample  means  for  procuring  and  supplying 
water,  this  company^s  operations  are  spread  over  a  consi-. 
deraUe  district.  It  extends  from  their  works  at  Ham* 
menmith,  in  a  westeriy  direction  through  Chiswick  to 
Tumham  Green,  and  comprises  Hammersmith,  part  of 
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Fiilhani,  Brompton,  and  Kensington,  passing  WesU 
bourne  Green  to  Paddington,  and  the  Kilbum  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood,  the  Regent's  Park  to  Momington 
Crescent,  in  the  Hampstead  Road ;  then  along  the 
wealcm  side  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  nearly  all 
the  northern  side  of  Oxford  Street.  But  though  this  is 
the  present  boundary  of  the  West  Middlesex  Company, 
yet  they  hare  the  power  to  supply  water  beyond  the  space 
here  defined,  boeanse  their  Acts  authorize  ihem  to  lay 
down  HiMns  in  the  parishes  of  Brentford,  Battersea, 
Putney,  Richmond,  St.  James's,  Westminster,  St. 
Anne'a,  Soho,  St.  Marj--Ie- Strand,  St.  Clement  Danea, 
St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  St. 
GiW  in  the  Fields,  and  so  much  <if  St.  Paneras  as  ia 
situate  south  of  Fig  Lane.  The  utmost  distance  to 
which  the  water  38  conveyed,  from  the  works  at  Ham- 
mersmith, measures  about  ten  miles,  and  the  number 
of  houses  supplied  amounts  to  more  than  15,000,  each 
of  which  daily  receives,  on  an  average  calculation,  about 
160  gallons  of  water. 

With  the  view  of  improving  their  supply,  in  1829,  the 
company  purchased,  at  Barnes,  alxmt  110  acres  of  laud, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  large  reservoirs,  that  the 
water  might  .wttle  and  become  transparent  before  it  was 
conveyed  for  domestic  use.  It  was  intended  that  the 
capacity  of  these  rescr\'oirs  should  be  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  supply  a  large  quantity  to  the  Grand 
Junction,  or  any  other  company,  if  they  should  require  it. 
If  this  improvement  should  be  carried  into  effect,  it  was 
estimated  that,  on  an  average,  the  additional  cost  lo  each 
house  for  pure  limpid  water,  would  not  amoimt  to  more 
than  four  or  five  shillings  annually.  In  consequence  of 
Sh-  F.  Burdeti'a  proposing  farther  inquiry,  the  plan  has 
not  yet   been  realized,   though  probably  it    is  one  of 
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the  moat  edible  pragecis  that  has  hitherto  appeared^  to 
obviate  the  complaintt  and  otgectiooB  of  the  squeamish 
with  respect  to  the  qualities  of  Thames*  water. 

Though  the  great  utiHty  of  water-works  renders  them 
pccuHarir  deserring  of  attention,  yet  probably,  the  prin- 
cipal reason  of  so  many  plans  for  constructing  them 
appearing  almost  sbnultaneously ,  was,  that  the  magnitude 
of  their  cost  presented  &TouraUe  dianoes  for  lucratiFe 
cnlerpriie  to  those  who  devised  than.  Some  of  them 
haTe«  howvrer,  prored  advantageous  to  the  community, 
br  UijpdlT  augmenting  the  quantity  supfdied  for  useful 
purpc«e»  and  domestic  enjoyments.  Among  the  schemes 
entitied  to  Qotioe«  was  that  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
Comp«ny«  wfaii,  in  1798^  obtained  an  Act  of  ParUament 
iNk  cowtruct  mrnio'-works  for  supplying  the  parish  of 
I^sddii^gU3«k  and  the  parishes  adjacent ;  but  twdve  years 
ebpwd  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  effect  the 
ot9<ct  fiir  which  it  was  ostensiUy  procured. 

Pnxnkstinated  as  the  execution  of  this  project  had 
b<<ti«  eventually  the  public  was  apprised  of  an  intention 
to  reatiie  it.  An  advertisemoit  appeared  in  the  news- 
papery  anmHincing  the  date  of  the  Act,  and  the 
authority  conlenred  by  it,  besides  affirming,  that  *^  works 
are  now  constructing  and  reservoirs  making,  under  the 
diivction  1^  Mr.  Ronnie,  the  engineer,  with  powers  to 
eflSKi  their  purpoo^N  Jar  smperiar  to  any  other  in  the 
kii^kuu^  and  calculated  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parishes  and  stivets  supplied,  an  abundance  of  pure  and 
exct^lent  soft  water,  even  in  the  upper  stories  of  the 
hiHi!^r««  iV  other  buildings.— This  the  prqnrietors  will 
lie  enabled  to  do  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  from 
tht"  abundance  of  their  sources;— Aom  the  hdght  of  the 
i;;nHUKl  whence  their  water  will  be  Uken^  being  so  much 
aUne  the  lewl  of  the  Thames,  and  it  being  so  con- 
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tiguous  to  the  parishes  of  Paddington,  Marylebone,  anrf 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Etc.,  including  all  the 
new  streets  now  malcing  and  intended  to  be  made. 
The  grand  main  al  present  casting  is  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  will  extend  down  Oxford  Street,  convey- 
ing a  body  of  water  unequalled  in  the  metropolis,  an<l 
which  will  be  an  immense  advantage  in  the  cases  of 
fire  to  all  the  districts  through  which  the  pipes  will  (tass. 
"  Great  attention  being  necessary  in  the  execution  of  an 
undertaking  of  such  magnitude  and  public  importance, 
the  Grand  Jimction  Canal  Company  have  thought  it 
for  the  general  good,  that  it  siiould  be  under  a  distinct 
and  separate  management  from  their  other  concerns, 
which  are  at  present  sufBcient  to  occupy  any  company ; 
they  have  therefore  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
certain  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into 
effect;  in  pursuance  of  winch,  and  fur  the  more  effectual 
eatablisliment  of  the  undertaking,  application  will  be 
made  to  parliament  the  ensuing  session,  praying  to  have 
the  agreement  confirmed,  and  to  have  the  proprietors 
formed  into  a  dislincl  company.  In  the  mean  time  the 
works  are  carrying  on  under  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company,  by  virtue  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  already  made  and  provided.  The 
fiind  for  carrying  the  water-works  into  execution  is 
divided  into  3000  shares,  of  50/.  each;  1/.  per  share 
thereon  is  already  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer, 
William  I'raed,  Esq.,  of  Fleet  Street.  The  water,  in  its 
present  slate,  has  been  analyzed,  and  found  excellent  for 
all  culinary  and  domestic  purposes;  it  is  also  lighter,  and 
contains   less  foreign   matter  than   the  Thames''  water; 

I  besides,  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  are  now 
engaged  in  making  additional  reservoirs,  and  intnu 
during  streams  of  waler,  which  arc  of  the  finest  ({Uality, 
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and  which  will  enable  them  not  aoly  to  perform  their 
engagement  of  giving  a  supply  for  at  least  40,000 
houses,  but  also  to  meet  the  demand  for  water  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  required.  Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  undertaking  will  be  attended  with  great  puUic 
benefit,  and  the  proprietors  trust  they  have  reason  to 
feel  confident  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  public.^* 

The  elaborate  document  from  which  the  above  state- 
ment is  extracted,  bears  the  date  of  November  15, 1810 ; 
but  strong  as  were  its  pretensions  and  professionsy 
scarcely  one  of  them  could  then  be  realized,  and  the 
disappointment  proved  a  fertile  source  of  dissatisfaction 
and  vexation.  The  agreement  mentioned  in  this  an- 
nouncement, consisted  of  a  lease,  conveying  to  a  Mr. 
Hill  and  other  persons,  the  power  which  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  Company  had  obtained  in  1798;  and, 
in  accordance  with  its  purport,  an  application  was  made 
to  Parliament  in  the  subsequent  session,  for  an  Act  spe- 
cifically to  incorporate,  as  a  separate  company,  the  per- 
sons who  had  entered  into  the  engagement  referred  to« 
The  Act  was  passed  in  June,  1811,  and  it  not  only  con- 
firmed the  lease  witli  the  power  to  construct  water*works, 
but  likewise  authorized  the  formation  of  a  distinct  com- 
pany for  that  particular  purpose,  and  the  raising  of  a 
capital  of  300,000/.  in  shares  of  50/.  each.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  was  determined  to  create  only  3000  shares, 
which  produced  150,000/. ;  but  the  progressive  exe- 
cution of  the  undertaking,  with  some  attendant  casual- 
ties, occasioned  the  expense  to  exceed  considerably  the 
original  estimate ;  and  consequently  an  additional  sum  of 
money  became  indispensable.  In  1814,  a  loan  of 
18,314/.  temporarily  supplied  several  pressing  demands, 

•  Minutes  of  Evidence  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1821,  p.  79. 
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but  the  money  thus  obuinetl  bein^  inadequate  lo  the 
objects  of  the  company,  Ihey  decided  upon  raisiitf; 
another  portion  of  the  sum  specified  in  their  Act. 

Plausible  as  had  been  the  statements  of  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  the  project,  hitherto  it  had  merely 
caused  a  very  large  expenditure ;  and  whatever  anticipa- 
tions of  future  profits  might  be  indulged,  the  prospect 
was  distant,  as  well  as  gloomy.  Indeed,  apprehensiomt 
began  to  be  entertained  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
scheme,  so  that  the  value  of  shares  became  greatly  depre- 
ciated, and  those  for  which  the  proprietors  had  paid  50/, 
each,  were  actually  sold  for  23/.  Hence,  it  was  the 
natural  effect  of  these  discouraging  circumstances,  to 
produce  a  very  great  degree  of  dismay  amongst  those 
who  had  embarked  property  in  tlie  undertaking. 

The  company,  however,  having  engaged  in  an  enter- 
prise of  such  magnitude,  perseverance  was  indispensable, 
iiotwillistanding  the  enormous  and  appalling  expense 
hitherto  incurred,  besides  that  which  might  still  be 
required  for  its  completion,  'ITiough  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  then  wanted  to  realize  their  object,  yet  any 
attempt  to  raise  the  desired  amount,  by  the  issue  of  new 
shares,  at  50/.  each,  seemed  to  be  alike  unreasonable  and 
imavailing;  consequently,  from  the  marketable  price  of 
their  shares,  at  that  time,  being  so  low,  the  idea  was 
suggested  of  creating  additional  shares  at  S5/.  each,  but 
having  the  nominal  value  of  50/.  When,  however,  this 
sut^ect  was  discussed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors, doubts  were  entertained  wliethcr  the  Act  for 
incorporating  them,  authorised  such  a  measure  as  allow- 
ing persons,  who  shoidd  pay  25/.  only,  to  receive  the 
same  interest  as  those  who  had  paid  50/. :  and  also, 
whether  the  latter  class  could  not  eventually  cnmjicl  tlie 
former  to  pay  the  larger  sum,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to 
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equal  interest  The  case  appearing  to  be  dubioiu,  no 
person  would  venture  to  take  any  shares,  on  oonditkna 
involving  such  contingent  liabilities;  the  proprieton^ 
therrfcnne,  resolved  to  apply  to  Parliament,  for  an  Act  to 
enable  them  to  create  shares,  which  they  might  sell  tat 
any  price  that  could  be  obtained,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  Act  was  passed  in  March,  1816,  and 
invested  the  company  with  power  to  create  shares,  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  10/.,  nor  exceeding  50/.  Hence,  in 
June,  1816,  it  was  decided  to  create  1500  additional 
shares,  at  25/.  each,  but  conferring  the  right  to  an  equal 
interest  with  those  for  which  50/.  had  been  previously 
paid.  At  the  time  of  issuing  these  new  shares,  the  per- 
sons who  were  the  subscribers  to  the  loan  of  1814,  had 
the  option  of  converting  the  amount  of  their  respective 
subscriptions  into  capital,  by  receiving  an  equivalent  in 
shares,  and  the  majority  acceded  to  the  proposition,  when 
the  remaining  shares  were  divided  amongst  the  proprie- 
tors, in  proportion  to  the  number  held  by  each  prior  to 
the  division.  Every  proprietor  had  also  the  choice  of 
taking  all,  or  only  a  part  of  the  shares  allotted  to  him ; 
and  those  that  were  refused  being  afterwards  apportioned 
by  another  division,  the  persons  then  constituting  the 
company,  ultimately  took  the  whole  at  25/.  each,  although 
the  current  price  in  the  market,  at  that  period,  was  but 
2S/.  This  measure  opportunely  realized  87,000/., 
including  the  part  which  liquidated  the  loan  of  18,814/., 
contracted  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  but  in  1826, 
anotlier  sum  of  50,000/.  was  added  to  their  capital,  in 
onler  to  effect  some  improvements,  consisting  of  a  new 
reservoir,  and  appropriate  mains  to  connect  it  with  their 
works  at  Clielsea.  Their  property  was  likewise  aug- 
nirntcd  by  some  land,  furnished  by  the  Grand  Junction 
( *Aiml  Company,  and  valued  at  27,000/. :  this  is  occupied 
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by  their  reservoirs,  engines,  engine  houses,  Sic.  at  Pad- 
dington.  Besides  the  different  sums  enumerated,  may 
also  be  added,  that  under  an  agreement  between  the 
Grand  Junction  Water  Company  and  the  Regent's  Canal 
Company,  the  latter  expended,  on  account  of  works  for 
the  use  of  the  former,  the  sum  of  48,169^.  Os.  Sil.,  so  that 
the  whole  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  water-works, 
in  18S8,  was  estimated  at  31  £,669/.  Os.  Sd. 

Another  unfortunate  circumstance  likewise  retarded 
die  progress  of  this  tompany''s  operations,  and  contri- 
buted to  increase  their  embarrassments.  As  Mr.  Rennie, 
the  enpneer,  hod  expressed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
tlie  capability  of  stone  pipes,  to  bear  the  requisite  pres- 
sure for  conveying  water,  the  company  adopted  their  use. 
Experience,  however,  pnrved  the  fallacy  of  hiu  statement ; 
and  after  considerable  expense  hod  been  incurred,  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  them,  and  substitute  iron 
pipes,  which  were  deemed  far  preferable  for  the  purpose, 
though,  at  that  periotl,  some  prejudices  were  entertained 
with  respect  to  llieir  affecting  the  quality  of  the  water. 
The  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  scheme  of 
using  stone  pipes,  was  considerable;  and  the  expense 
incurred  by  removing  tliem,  and  substituting  others  in 
their  place,  amounted  to  nearly  1 1,000/. 

The  company  at  first  derived  their  supply  of  water 
solely  from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  received  it 
from  the  rivers  Colne  and  Brent,  as  well  as  from  a  Ivgo 
reservoir,  consisting  of  nearly  100  acres,  that  was  filled 
by  the  various  streams  of  the  Vale  of  Ruislip,  in  tlie 
north  western  part  of  Middlesex.  The  water  flowing 
from  these  sources  had  been  represented  as  remarkably 
pure  and  excellent ;  but  its  qualities  were  found  to  be 
inferior  to  the  water  of  the  river  Thames,  twth  as  regarded 
soflnesb  and  transparency,  which  consequently  produced 
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dififiatiafacdon  and  complaints.  Indeed,  the  Directon 
acknowledged  that  <*such  complaintB  were  not  without 
reasonable  ground,  the  quality  of  the  water  taken  from 
the  canal  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  pro^- 
jectors  of  the  original  plan  —  the  experience  of  years 
having  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  out  of  the 
canal  and  the  Ruislip  reservoir,  land  drainage;  and 
whilst  the  Thames  was  turbid  only  during  the  floods  of 
winter,  the  canal  was  frequently  sa  The  waters  of  the 
Brent  were  discovered  to  be  so  foul,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  prevent  their  entering  the  canal ;  and  a  like  necessity 
caused  the  waters  of  the  Ruislip  reservoir  to  be  conducted 
by  a  tunnel  under  the  canal — the  supply  from  both  these 
sources  proving  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  water-works.^** 
This  sombre  statement  exhibits  a  very  striking  contrast 
to  the  fascinating  representations  given  to  the  public  at 
the  announcement  of  the  concern ;  but  whether  it  be 
correct  or  otherwise,  a  change  in  the  source  of  obtaining 
the  water  afterwards  took  place,  and  circumstances  seemed 
to  render  it  indispensable. 

In  the  progressive  extension  of  the  company^s  opera- 
tions, at  a  subsequent  period,  the  demands  upon  than 
for  water  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  canal 
company  experienced  not  only  great  inconvenience,  but 
actual  difficulty,  in  supplying  the  quantity  which  the 
wants  of  the  former  required.  Hence,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Regent^s  Canal,  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  several  parties,  for  transferring  to  the  R^ent^s  Canal 
Company,  the  legal  authority  to  furnish  an  adequate 
quantity  of  water,  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Water  Company.  But  another  circumstance  had  some 
influence  at  the  time  of  making  this  agreement,  for  it  was 
presumed,  that  deriving  the  water  from  a  different  source, 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
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would  tend  to  obviate  the  complaiats  about  its  quality, 
as  well  as^fibrd  the  means  of  a  more  abundant  supply. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  expectations  indulged  were 
but  partially  reaUzed  ;  and  the  ((uantity  supplied  by  the 
Regent's  Canal  ultimately  proved  tjuite  disproportiuned 
to  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  the  public.  Com- 
plaints algo  frequently  occurred,  both  with  regard  lo  the 
quality  of  the  water,  and  a  deficiency  in  ibe  quantity 
supplied,  which  finally  occasioned  the  Grand  Junction 
Water  Company  to  determine  upon  procuring  it,  for  their 
purposes,  solely  from  the  river  Thames.  From  this 
exuberant  source  alone  they  have  obtained  it  ever  since 
September,  18^;  and,  notwithstanding  the  confident 
asseverations  of  a  few  medical  practitioners,  and  the  mis- 
representations of  ititcrested  and  not  very  enlightened 
schemers,  probably  better,  or  more  salubrious,  water 
cannot  be  found  for  all  the  necessary  and  useful  purposes 
of  huiiian  life. 

When  the  company  had  decided  to  obtain  water  from 
tlie  Thames,  they  purchased  about  four  acres  of  land  at 
Chelsea,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  construct 
appropriate  works  for  effecting  their  object ;  and  the  site 
is  between  the  Royal  Hospital  and  the  Chelsea  Water 
Works.  At  this  place  two  steam-engines  were  erected, 
each  having  100  horses'  power  ;  and  the  method  ado]}tcd 
lo  procure  the  water  is  similar  lo  that  at  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex Works,  by  a  means  of  a  conduit  pipe  laid  many 
yards  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  its  extremity  lemii- 
nating  in  a  small  inclosed  building,  denominated  —  a 
dolphin.  The  top  of  the  pipe,  at  this  point,  is  nine 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  lowest  state 
of  the  tide,  and  the  pipe  has  an  inclination  of  six  inches 
towards  the  engine  well,  which  is  constructed  much  lower 
ibim  the  conduit  pipe.     The  steam-engines  puinp  all  the 
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water  from  this  place  to  reservoin  at  PaddingtoD ;  and 
nnoe  the  year  1827,  great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  mains,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  works,  at  a  verjr 
large  expense. 

For  the  reception  and  preparation  of  the  water,  the 
company  have  three  spacious  basins,  at  Paddington^ 
which  are  respectively  called  the  North,  the  South,  and 
the  Engine  reservoirs.  The  one  designated  the  North  ^ 
is  estimated  to  contain  158,466  hogsheads  of  water, 
having  an  altitude  of  ninety-one  feet  ten  indies  above  the 
high  water  markof  the  river  Thames:  that  called  the<S'otfl&, 
has  the  like  relative  altitude  of  eighty-five  feet  ten  indies, 
and  will  contain  139,9^1  hogsheads;  and  the  Engime 
reservoir  will  hold  65,063  hogsheads ;  but  it  is  fanned 
fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  latter,  its  height  above  hi^ 
water  being  only  seventy  feet  ten  inches.  The  North 
and  South  reservoirs  being  constructed  at  different  deva- 
tions,  as  well  as  in  situations  higher  than  the  "Enffsie 
reservoir,  their  respective  position  affords  the  advantage 
of  allowing  the  water  to  flow  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower,  whenever  occasions  may  require  it,  without  dis- 
turbing the  sediment,  after  the  water  has  become  dear. 

Though  all  the  water  supplied  by  these  works  be  thus 
obtained  from  the  Thames,  yet  it  remains  for  some  time 
in  the  reservoirs,  in  order  to  settle  and  depont  its  fecu- 
lence, before  it  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  mains  for 
domestic  use.  The  quantity  daily  supplied  averages 
nearly  3,000,000  of  imperial  gallons,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  are  delivered  to  heights  varying 
from  90  to  110  feet;  but  the  remaining  one-third 
consists  of  the  highest  service,  which  is  from  110  to 
150  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  in  the  river.  The 
high  service  is  principally  effected  by  means  of  a  steam- 
engine  of  seventy  horses^  power,  erected  at  Paddington, 
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and  having  a  stand  pipe  rising  sixty-one  feel  two  Inches 
above  die  South  reservoir.  Thus  the  elevated  site  of 
the  reservoirs,  and  the  power  of  the  engine,  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  water  to  any  altitude  that  circumstances 
may  render  dther  desirable  or  necessary.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  what  is  termed  the  low  service,  being  much  below 
the  level  of  the  reservoirs,  the  water  flows  to  (he  cisterns 
directly  from  the  mains,  without  employing  the  steam- 
engine  ;  and  the  most  distant  point  of  their  supply  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  reservoirs,  which  are  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  works 
at  Chelsea.  The  quantity  of  water  which  each  house 
duly  receives,  has  been  stated  to  average  more  than  300 
gallons,  consequently  allowing  a  large  portion  for  waste. 

The  district  over  which  the  supply  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Company  extends  is  comparatively  small,  and 
occupies  a  narrow  space  from  their  works  at  Paddington 
to  a  point  near  to  the  .wuthem  extremity  of  the  Hay- 
market,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  a  line  running  in  a 
northerly  direction  up  to  Oxford  Street,  and  it  includes 
the  intervening  space  between  that  line  and  the  eastern 
sides  of  Hyde  Park  and  the  Green  Park-  It  also  com- 
prises a.  number  of  streets  from  the  Uxbridge  Rood  to 
Seymour  Place,  near  the  New  Road.  But  though  its 
boundaries  be  so  limited,  it  contains  about  8,000  houses, 
many  of  which  are  large ;  and  as  one-fourth  of  the  number 
have  also  the  highest  service,  consequently  a  proportionate 
rate  is  paid  for  the  convenience. 

'When  the  high  service  was  first  undertaken,  the  great 
trouble  and  expense  to  effect  it,  beyond  the  ordinary 
means  of  supplying,  seem  not  to  have  been  calculated ; 
but  as  the  additional  cost  was  considerable,  it  became  an 
incumbent  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Water  Companies,  to 
:  the  rate,  so  that  the  remuneration  might  l>e 
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adequate  to  the  adTantage  aflfbrded.  Just  and  reason- 
able, howerer,  as  the  attempt  must  appear  to  the  reflecting 
and  dispasnunate,  it  inTolred  the  Grand  Junction  Conw 
pany  in  a  Terr  serious  contention  with  many  of  their 
tenants,  several  of  whom  engaged  in  a  plan  for  opposing 
them.  This  cimimstance  temporarily  affected  their 
prosperity ;  and  if  the  project  had  succeeded,  it  would 
have  had  the  fatal  effect  of  greatly  depredating  the  value 
of  their  property,  with  the  probability  of  rendering  their 
works  almost  useless. 

Though  the  Water  Companies  ventured  to  advance 
their  rates,  it  was  merelv  to  indemnif\'  themselves  for  the 
extraordinary-  practice  of  plentifully  supplying  water  for 
domestic  use,  to  the  very  tops  of  the  houses;  and  to 
accomplish  this  important  object,  they  had  expended 
money  to  an  enormous  amount,  yet  the  utmost  charge 
ever  made  for  this  great  convenience,  including  all  otha^ 
anMHinted  only  to  about  one  farthing  a  barrel !  Besides, 
this  fact  is  entitled  to  very  particular  attention,  because, 
small  as  was  the  sum,  it  was  considered  txtravagani  and 
uncoH^omMe^  by  an  association  of  persons,  the  most 
active  and  ci>n$picuous  of  whom  either  possessed  easy 
lucrative  places  under  the  government,  or  belonged  to 
the  medical  profession,  than  whom  none  generally  receive 
UHHV  ample  or  lilH>ral  remuneration  for  services,  some- 
times very  unimjx>rtant,  and  too  frequently  inefi5ective. 
The  circumstancos,  however,  led  to  a  parliamentary 
investigation,  the  [virtioulars  of  which  will  be  narrated 
in  some  sul>se(]uoiit  passages ;  and  the  whole  tenour  of 
the  evidence  adduceil  will  clearly  show,  that  the  complaints 
were  either  captiously  frivolous,  or  palpably  unjust, 
though  they  hail  the  effect  of  injuring  and  retarding  the 
proH)H«rity  of  the  Water  Companies.  Indeed,  its  chief 
ohjirt  whmikmI  to  be  that  of  saving  a  few  pounds  annually 
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to  a  very  smail  number  of  individuals,  having  no  views 
i)f  conferring  n  benefit  upon  the  community,  though  their 
(Xtnduct  produced  great  uneasineBS,  and  occasioned  consi- 
derable expense,  both  to  the  Water  Companies  and  the 
public.  In  short,  the  end  aimed  at  could  not  but  appear 
insignilicant,  in  the  estimation  of  every  liberal  mind,  and 
the  means  employed  (o  attain  it,  at  once  ungenerous  and 
and  illaudable. 

The  numerous  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  me- 
tropolis which  is  situate  to  the  north  of  the  river  Thames, 
and  east  of  the  City  of  London,  formerly  depended  for  a 
supply  of  water  upon  the  New  River,  Shadwell,  and 
Westham  Water  Works ;  but  the  quantity  afforded  by 
these  different  establishments  was  partial,  and  generally 
inadequate  to  thar  various  wants.  Indeed,  in  some  parts 
of  this  extensive  and  populous  district,  so  great  was  the 
deficiency,  that  many  persons  were  constrained  to  procure 
it  by  any  casual  means,  which  circumstances  placed  within 
their  power. 

The  works  at  Shadwell  originated  with  Thomas 
Neale,  Esq.,  the  lessee  of  estates  in  the  parish,  belonging 
to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  at  first  the  establishment 
merdy  employed  one  four-horse  engine,  but  in  the  year 
1679,  on  the  works  being  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  two  such 
engines  were  erected.  For  the  security  a.s  well  as  the 
improvement  of  his  property,  in  1687,  Mr.  Neale  applied 
for  a  charter,  and  at  that  period  he  divided  the  concern 
into  thirty-six  shares,  which  enabled  him  to  realize  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
the  shareholders  were  constituted  a  corporation,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  1691.  The  horse  engines  were  employed 
to  raise  water  till  1750,  when  it  was  effected  by  the 
use  of  a  steam-engine,  constructed  upon  the  old  plan; 
however,  its  power  proved  inadequate  for  its  purpose, 
and  occasioned  serious  lo^cs  tu  the  proprietors.     Not- 
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withstanding  the  palpable  inefficiency  ci  the  machinery 
for  its  intended  object,  no  attempt  was  made  to  augment 
the  means  of  supply  till  1 774,  when  the  company  pur- 
chased an  improved  steam-engine  from  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt.  Its  power  was  calculated  to  raise  upwards 
of  54,000  gallons  of  water  every  hour,  and  consequently 
at  once  increased  their  ability  to  supply,  as  well  as  mate- 
rially diminished  the  expense  of  theu*  operations.  The 
Shadwell  Water  Works  supplied  a  district,  containing 
about  8,000  houses  and  other  buildings,  comprised  in  the 
space  extending  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Limehouse 
Bridge,  and  from  Whitechapel  to  the  river  Thames. 

The  lower  part  of  Whitechapel,  Stepney,  and  Bethnal 
Green,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  villages  of  Bow,  Stratfcnrd, 
and  Bromley,  were  supplied  by  the  water-works  at  West 
Ham.  This  establishment  began  its  operations  in  1745, 
and  had  both  a  steam-engine,  and  one  that  moved  by 
water,  with  a  reservoir  at  Mile  End.  The  property 
consisted  of  four  shares  only ;  and  in  1807,  the  wcm1:8, 
as  well  as  those  situated  at  Shadwell,  were  sold  to  the 
London  Dock  Company. 

Constantly  increasing  as  was  the  population  of  this 
extensive  district,  during  a  long  period,  the  means  of 
supplying  water  for  their  domestic  and  other  purposes^ 
continued  to  be  nearly  stationary.  Hence,  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  were  subjected  to  great  inconvoiieDces, 
till  a  remedy  was  provided,  and  the  deficiency  obviated, 
by  some  enterprising  individuals  engaging  in  a  project 
to  establish  water-works  upon  such  an  extensive  scale,  ms 
should  be  competent  to  convey  abundance  to  every  part 
ci  the  various  parishes.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1807, 
they  were  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  under 
the  designaticui  <^  the  East  London  Water  Works^  Com- 
pany, with  authority  to  raise  the  sum  of  100,000i!.  for 
cflteti^g  their  purposes,  in  1,000  shares,  of  100/.  each. 
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This  large  capital,  liowtver,  was  not  only  soon  expended, 
but  proved  so  Tar  insufficient  for  attaining  the  object 
contemplated,  that  in  the  subsequent  year,  1808,  another 
Act  became  indispensable,  to  empower  them  to  raise  the 
farther  sum  of  280,000/.  by  creating  2800  additional 
shares ;  thus  increasing  the  capital  to  380,000/.,  and  the 
number  of  shares  to  3800.  The  Act  also  invested  the 
company  with  authority  to  purchase  from  the  London 
DiKk  Company,  the  water-worlis  at  Shadwell  and  West- 
ham,  which  they  consequently  accomplished;  but  to 
obtain  the  possession  of  both  establishments,  and  for  their 
subsequent  improvement,  required  the  expenditure  of 
(80,000/.  Whether  it  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
to  form  a  statement  which,  in  the  first  instance,  shall 
approximate  to  the  real  cost  of  a  great  imtlcrtaking,  is  a 
problem  that  yet  remains  to  be  solved  ;  for,  in  this  case, 
nearly  four  times  tlie  amount  of  the  original  estimate  was 
required  to  carry  on  the  operations,  within  a  short  period 
from  their  commencemenl. 

The  company  having  chosen  Old  Ford  as  the  most 
eligible  place  for  their  purposes,  obtained  about  thirty 
a  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lea,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  situation  of  works,  capable  of  affording 
a  plentiful  supply  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  dis- 
trict intended  lo  be  tlic  scene  of  their  operations.  For 
the  reception  of  the  water  four  reservoirs  were  constructed, 
wliich  altogether  occupy  about  eleven  acres.  The  two 
largest  are  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lea,  excavated 
BO  that  their  bottoms  are  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  depth  of  two  of  them  is  about  ten  feet ;  the 
other  two  about  fifteen  feet  six  inches ;  and  the  whole  are 
inclosed  with  brick-work.  The  latter  are  situate  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  being  also  sunk  five  feet  six  inches 
deeper  than  the  others,  that   their  bottoms  might   be 
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fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  medium 
tide,  and  so  as  to  have  their  surface  level  between  the 
sprinji^  and  neap  tides.  The  water  flows  into  these  reser- 
voirs, from  the  river  Lea,  through  six  channels,  having 
altogether  a  width  of  forty-two  feet,  but  difiering  in 
depth,  two  of  them  being  four  feet  six  inches,  three 
others  four  feet,  and  one  three  feet  six  inches,  deep. 
During  spring  tides  the  water  runs  into  them  for  about 
four  hours,  but  during  the  neap  tides,  only  about  two 
hours;  and  when  the  whole  are  filled,  they  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  week*'s  supply. 

When  the  reservoirs  are  quite  full  the  water  is  usually 
permitted  to  remain  in  them  for  two  or  three  days,  that 
it  may  deposit  its  feculence  and  become  clear ;  besides, 
the  whole  are  so  constructed  that  the  contents  of  any  one 
may  be  drawn  off  separately,  by  means  of  the  difibrent 
tunnels  which  form  the  connection  between  them.  The 
mud  that  accumulates  can  be  readily  removed,  because 
their  construction  admits  of  [the  water  being  let  out  to 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  bottom,  at  the  lowest  neap 
tides ;  and  any  that  may  remain  can  be  pumped  out  by 
the  engines :  thus,  whenever  cleansing  becomes  necessary, 
it  is  effected  without  any  difficulty.  An  aqueduct,  con- 
structed under  the  river  Lea,  forms  a  communication  with 
each  of  the  reservoirs ;  and  the  company  have  likewise  a 
reservoir  at  Mile  End,  near  to  the  Regent^s  Canal  Bridge. 
Its  site  is  about  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
Lea,  and  it  is  sufficiently  capacious  for  supplying  6000 
houses.  In  addition  to  the  various  spacious  receptacles 
already  enumerated,  there  are  means  to  form  another,  if 
it  should  be  required,  by  shutting  up  the  canal,  called 
the  Water  Works'  River,  at  Stratford ;  and  the  length  of 
this  is  about  a  mile,  with  a  width  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet.     Connected  with  this  canal  are  two  iron  mains,  one 
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(if  them  being  twelve  indies,  and  lUe  other  nine  iiiclies, 
ill  iliamcler ;  besides,  ibe  operations  bave  tbc  assistance 
of  ft  breast-shot  wuter-wheel,  et|iial  lu  twenty  borses' 
power. 

The  ibMance  of  the  principal  works  from  the  Tlionies 
is  rather  more  iban  three  miles;  but  tlic  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  iniMjrporate  the  company,  enjoined  that  the  whole 
of  their  supply  of  water  should  be  taken  from  tbe  river 
Lea,  when  the  water  flows  up  during  the  tides,  and  the 
mills  have  disconiinuwl  to  work.  Accordingly,  as  the 
sluices  belonging  to  the  mills,  situate  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Lea,  may  be  opened  more  or  less,  the  time  varies  at 
which  the  tide  reaches  the  reservoirs  at  Old  Ford ;  but 
in  general  it  is  near  an  hour  later  than  in  the  channel  of 
the  Thames ;  and  at  the  time  of  low  water,  the  level  sur- 
face of  the  latter  is  about  thirteen  feet  lower  than  that  of 
the  river  Lea.  The  perpendicular  rise  of  ihe  tide  in  the 
'lliames,  at  the  month  of  the  Lea,  is  eighteen  feet; 
whilst,  at  Ihe  water-works,  the  rise  is  only  five  feel,  This 
circumstance  occasions  the  water  of  the  I,ea  to  be  pent 
Iiactc  and  accumulate,  during  the  rising  of  thi;  tide  in  the 
Thames;  so  that  four  hours  elapse  before  it  liogtns  to 
flow  up  to  the  reservoirs,  when  the  whole  mass  of  water 
collected  in  the  Lea,  between  the  Thames  and  the  reser- 
voirs, passes  the  siie  of  the  water-works.  The  water 
runs  down  the  Lea,  towards  the  Thames,  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  miles  an  hour,  but  its  return  does  not  average 
(he  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour,  and  it  scarcely  ever  flawn 
up  three  hours;  hence,  this  alternate  flowing  of  the 
water  upwards  and  downwards,  occasions  the  reservoirs 
to  be  filled  by  that  of  the  river  Lea  only.  Although  the 
tidff  flows  up  the  Thames  for  about  six  hours,  its  current 
in  the  Lea  is  not  nearly  so  long ;  sometimes  it  is  not 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and,  during  floods,  it  does  not 
l2 
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branching  bam  those  where  the  principal  mains  are 
placed. 

The  greatest  distance  to  which  the  supply  from  the 
works  extends,  is  about  three  miles,  measuring  by  the 
course  of  the  pipes;  and  although  the  pressure  at  the 
engines  is  estimated  at  120  feet,  yet  the  resistance  from 
friction  usually  prevents  the  water  from  rising  higher 
than  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet ;  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  district,  some  difficulty  attends  the  supplying  of 
cisterns,  that  are  placed  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  usual  service,  however,  averages  from  six 
to  eight  feet  above  the  pavement,  though  some  houses 
are  served  as  high  as  thirty ;  but  as  the  company  neith^ 
profess  to  give  high  service,  nor  make  any  charge  for  it, 
the  difference  in  the  height  cannot  reasonably  be  a  source 
of  dissatisfaction  to  their  tenants,  to  whom  about  170,000 
barrels  of  water  are  daily  conveyed,  constituting,  in  the 
whole,  about  60,000,000  barrels  in  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Water  Works  for  supplying  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Metro- 
polis. Origin  of  those  in  Southwark.  Quantity  of  Water  and 
number  of  Houses  supplied.  Company  incorporated  for  con- 
structing Works  at  Lambeth :  Number  of  Shares  and  amount  of 
Capital.  Situation:  Mains  and  District.  Quantity  of  Water 
furnished:  projected  improvements.  South  London  Water 
Works.  Act  of  Parliament  for  their  formation,  &c.  First 
Operations.  Site  of  Works :  Steam-engines,  Mains,  and  source 
of  Supply.  Reservoirs.  Improvements.  District,  number  of 
Houses :  quantity  of  Water  supplied,  &c.  Scheme  for  convey- 
ing Water  to  Southwark  from  the  river  Wandle. 

The  supply  of  water  to  the  great  population  residing  in 
that  part  of  the  metropolis,  which  is  situate  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Thames,  has  given  rise  to  different  establish- 
ments for  the  purpose ;  and  it  has  already  been  stated  that 
Southwark  was  formerly  supplied  from  a  pond  at  St. 
Mary  Overies,  as  well  as  by  two  wheels  belonging  to 
the  London  Bridge  works,  erected  in  the  fifth  arch  from 
the  north  and  second  from  the  south,  under  a  lease 
granted  by  the  city,  in  1767.  However,  at  the  period 
when  the  building  of  a  new  bridge  was  contemplated,  and 
therefore  the  removal  of  the  water-wheels  would  necessa- 
rily take  place,  both  establishments  were  in  a  very  ineffi- 
cient state,  besides  having  their  pipes  running  in  the  same 
streets,  so  as  to  interfere  much  with  each  other.  In  fact, 
such  was  the  inconvenience  attending  their  dilapidated 
condition,  as  to  require  a  considerable  expenditure  for 
making  those  improvements  that  time 'and  circumstances 
had  rendered  indispensable. 

The  Borough  Works,  at  St.  Mary  Ovaries,  having  in 
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1820,  become  the  property  of  J.  Edwards, Esq.;  in  1822, 
he  purchased,  from  the  New  River  Company,  the  works 
on  the  south  side  of  London  Bridge,  and  combined  both 
concerns  by  the  designation  of  the  Southwark  Water 
Works,  The  whole  being  thus  possessed  by  an  opulent 
individual,  two  steam-engines  were  erected,  one  of  thirty- 
six  horses'  power,  and  another  of  eighteen.  Prior  to  tliis 
pteriod  the  supply  of  water  had  always  been  conveyed 
through  wooden  pipes,  but  these  were  gradually  taken  up 
and  iron  pipea  of  larger  dimcn^ons  substituted,  varying  in 
their  diameter,  from  three  to  sixteen  inches.  Another 
important  alteration  consisted  in  the  mode  of  taking  the 
water  from  the  Thames ;  and  instead  of  obtaining  it  near 
to  the  shore,  a  large  iron  main  was  carried  along  the  bottom 
to  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  it  is  gravelly — the  mouth 
of  the  conduit  for  conveying  it  to  the  wells  of  the  steam- 
engines  being  also  covered  with  an  iron  semi-sphere,  per- 
forated with  a  great  number  of  small  holes.  This  con- 
trivance is  placed  eight  feet  below  the  low-water  mark, 
and  the  interior  end  of  the  conduit,  adjoining  the  well,  has 
a  vessel  constructed  with  wire  for  intercepting  any  sub- 
stances that  may  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  semi- 
sphere:  the  water  also  runs  through  another  similar  con- 
trivance in  its  passage  to  the  pipes  for  supplying  the 
inhabitants.  The  establishment  has  not  any  reservoir, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  a  height  of  pressure,  the  water  is 
pumped  into  a  cistern  constructed  at  the  top  of  a  tower, 
nearly  sixty  feet  high,  and  adapted  to  contiun  from  300 
to  400  barrels  of  water,  whence  it  flows  to  the  houses 
below  its  level,  some  receiving  it  as  high  as  fo  ty-two 
feet.  The  two  engines  are  competent  to  raise  4,000,000 
imperial  gallons  in  the  course  of  every  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  original  construction  and  subsequent  improvement 
of  these  works,  more  than  70,000/.  have  been  expended 
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at  different  timesi,  and  they  supply  about  7000  bouses 
daily  with  about  1,S00,000  gallons  of  water.  The  high 
service  extends  only  to  about  800  houses  id  the  district, 
which  comprises  a  space,  in  various  directions,  two  miLes 
from  the  engines;  and  the  great  Hospitals  are  8up[£ed 
from  this  source. 

Various,  ample,  and  effective  as  were  the  water-works 
OD  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  nevertheless,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Southwark  and  its  enviroDS,  principally  depended 
upon  the  above  two  establishments  for  a  very  long  period. 
Defective  as  were  the  means,  and  incommensurate  with 
the  wants  of  the  great  and  continually  increasing  popula- 
tion, the  object  of  supplying  them  with  water  seems  to 
have  afforded  but  little  temptation  to  the  speculative  part 
of  the  community.  Eventually,  however,  a  number  erf 
individuals  associated  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
Lambeth  Water  Works.  They  commenced  their  opera- 
tions with  a  small  capital ;  but  by  careful  management, 
and  avoiding  a  large  expenditure  at  the  commencement, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  success  attended  their  enterprise. 
At  first  each  proprietor  gave  bis  services  gratuitously: 
one  acted  as  secretary,  another  as  engineer,  others  as 
managers,  collectors,  &c,  Tiiis  pracdo^  continued  for 
many  years,  during  which,  iitstead  of  dividing  the  profits, 
they  were  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  works;  and 
tile  pecuniary  result  affords  the  amplest  evidence  of  their 
economical  proceedings.  But  although  this  may  be  one 
cause  of  their  prosperity,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  1 
others  also  concurred,  and  among  the  principal  perhaps  ' 
may  be  named,  the  extensive  and  populous  district  ot 
which  tbey  have  long  bad  the  almost  exclusive  supply,  it 
an  inconsiderable  cost,  inasmuch  their  works  occupied 
only  a  small  space  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  Besides, 
ihcy  avoided  to  incur  any  expense  in  ctmstnicting  large 
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reservoin,  but  conveyed  the  water  directly  from  the  river, 
BO  that  their  disbursements  were  small,  in  a  compariaon 
with  most  of  the  other  Water  Companies.  Hence,  they 
derived  a  greater  pecuniary  benefit  from  their  operationa, 
in  proportion  to  their  extent,  because  the  rates  were  nearly 
the  same. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Lambeth  works  were  incorpo- 
rated as  a  company  in  the  year  1785,  by  an  <<  Act  of 
Parliament  for  Supplying  the  Parish  of  Lambeth  and 
parts  adjacent,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  with  Water  ;'* 
but  the  Act  restrained  them  from  laying  down  pipes  for 
conveying  water  into  any  of  the  streets  which  at  that 
time  were  paved,  and  situate  in  the  parishes  of  Saint 
George  and  Saint  Saviour^  Southwark.  Their  property 
is  divided  into  thirty-two  shares,  on  each  of  which  18Sf. 
was  originally  paid ;  but  though  the  Act  for  their  incor- 
poration defined  the  number  of  shares,  it  did  not  fix  the 
precise  sum  to  be  advanced  upon  each,  and  therefore  the 
subscription  was  extended  as  necessity  or  convenience 
required.  However,  the  nominal  amount  of  a  share  was 
understood  to  be  300/. ;  and  if  this  sum  had  been  actually 
piud  upon  the  whole  number,  the  capital  would  then  have 
amounted  to  9600/. ;  but  of  this  only  59^/.  was  really 
advanced  by  the  original  shareholders. 

Though  the  latter  constituted  the  total  amount  of 
the  first  outlay  upon  ihc  works,  yet  their  progressive 
extenMon  has  since  required  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums,  which  have  been  provided  by  the  occasional  appli- 
cation of  the  whole  of  the  nett  income  to  the  purpose, 
instead  of  paying  dividends  to  the  proprietors,  or  call- 
ing upon  them  for  additional  subscriptions  to  augment 
the  capital.  Consequently,  during  sixteen  years  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking,  no  dividends  have  been   paid;    and  the 
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pcriodi  of  their  being  roaJe  have  generally  been  irregular. 
Sometimes  the  proprietors  did  not  receive  any  dividend 
for  several  successive  years ;  then  for  two  or  three  years 
a  dividend  would  be  regularly  made,  but  afterwards  it 
was  again  suspended ;  so  that  by  thus  occasionally 
expending  the  income  instead  of  dividing  it,  according 
to  a  statement  deliveretl  to  the  House  of  C'omnions,  in 
18S8,  they  had  actually  expended  upon  the  works  the 
large  sum  of  130,084/.  5*.  5rf. — nearly  the  whole  of  which 
had  been  derived  from  the  profits  of  the  concern,  exclu- 
sive of  the  dividends  paid  at  different  times,  and  all  other 
incidental  expenses.  Perhaps  this  has  been  the  most 
lucrative  of  any  Water  Company  ever  established  ;  for, 
according  to  a  statement  made  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  (Commons,  in  February,  1834,  the  thirty-two 
shareholders  hait  received  annual  dividends,  during  six- 
teen years :  viz.  from  1818  to  1833  inclusive,  the  large 
sum  of  66,400/. — the  lowest  being  50/.  and  the  highest 
260/., — several  of  the  payments  being  100/.,  120/.,  and 
150/.  The  estimated  value  of  each  original  share  was 
also  stated  to  be  3O00/. 

The  Lambeth  works  arc  situate  in  the  Belvidere  Road, 
al  a  short  distance  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  Hungerford  Market.  Until  a  recent  period, 
the  establishment  consisted  of  two  steam-engines,  one  of 
eighty  horses'  power,  and  another  of  thirty-six,  which 
impelled  the  water  to  the  cisterns  of  the  tenants, — the 
highest  service  being  then  only  forty-two  feet  above  high 
water  mark.  The  greatest  distance  of  the  supply  from 
the  works  was  about  three  miles;  and  to  afford  assistance 
in  cases  of  fires,  a  large  cistern,  containing  more  than 
400  barrels,  w&s  constantly  kept  full.  Besides,  a  man 
particularly  attended  to  such  emergencies,  so  that  when 
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a  Rre  occurred,  he  immediately  turned  the  cock  to  fill  llie 
mains,  whilst  the  attendant  at  the  ea^e  set  it  to  work. 

Though  such  was  formerly  the  practice  and  state  <if 
the  works,  in  1832,  some  important  improvements  were 
introduced,  by  the  erection  of  a  new  steam-«ngine  of  110 
k  horses^  power,  and  also  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  on 
L  Brixton  Hill,  at  an  altitude  of  ISO  feet  above  high  water 
^  mark.     Previously  to  this  [wriod,  the  conduit  of  three 
set  diameter  for  obtaining  water,  extended  only  about 
k'900  fi.'ct  into  the  river,  and  bail  a  dolphin  at  its  extr«nity  ; 
I  but  at  the  time  of  erecting  the  engine  the  conduit  was 
I  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  nearly  100  feet,  termina- 
ting with  a  grating  tliut  rests  upon  a  gravelly  bank,  six 
feet  below  low  water  mark.     From  this  place  the  water  ia 
pumped  to  the  elevated  reservoir  at  Brixton,  which  faci- 
litates the  high  service,  as  well  as  renders  the  general 
I  supply  more  regular.     The  execution  of  this  receptacle 
L  allows  all  the  mains  to  be  constantly  kept  full,  so  as  to 
I  vflbrd  prompt  and  ample  assbtance  when  fires  occur, 
[  besides  an  increaa*-'  of  quantity  to  each  house.     Since  the 
L  construction  of  the  above  reservoir,  two  others  liave  Itke- 
Livisebeen  formed,  with  different  elevations  on  Brixton 
P  Ilise,  the  intention  of  one  of  them  being  to  filter  the  water. 
The   surface  of  both  the  latter  receptacles  consjsts  of 
about   three   acres,   with   an   average  depth   of  fifteen 
feet,  and  adapted  to  contain  nine  days  supply  of  their 
whole  district.    To  provide  for  these  and  other  improve- 
ments, the  company  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1834,  to  enable  them  to  augment  their  capital  130,000/. 
by  shares  of  100/.  each. 

The  Lambeth  Company's  district  comprises  about 
16,000  houses,  formerly  divided  into  two  portions,  to  each 
of  which  the  water  was  supplied  three  times  a  week,  by 
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alternately  working  one  of  ihe  engines — the  largest  being 
employed  from  seven  to  ten  hours  a  day — the  smallest  a 
greater  number  of  hours,  bwt  both  never  worked  at  the 
same  time.  The  highest  point  to  which  their  power  was 
applied  to  impel  water  being  only  sixty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Thames,  high  service  did  not  form  on  object  of 
supply;  and  about  1,600,000  imperial  gallons  were  then 
daily  conveyed  to  the  cisterns  of  the  tenants.  Their 
pipes  are  laid  down  over  a  space  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  the  back  of  Vauxhall,  thence 
turning  towards  Kennington  Common,  Walworth  Com- 
mon, Kent  Road,  Bermondscy  New  Road,  and  to  Bank- 
dde.  The  principal  miuns  arc  iron,  eighteen,  twelve,  ten, 
aod  nine  inches  diameter ;  though  till  lately  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  service  pipes  were  wood  ;  but  iron  pipes 
have  been  gradually  substituting  for  them ;  and  this 
operation  will  continue  till  the  whole  oonast  of  the  latter 
materiaL 

When  the  water  was  originally  obtained  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  conveyed  to 
the  houses  in  the  same  state  as  it  came  from  the  river, 
dissatisfaction  with  its  quality  often  occasioned  serious 
complaints.  Indeed  such  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
occur  from  the  situation  whence  the  supply  was  procured, 
because  it  was  particularly  liable  to  be  rendered  turbid 
by  mud  and  other  matters  being  mixed  with  it,  from  the 
constant  motions  of  barges  and  boats,  as  well  as  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides.  Though  turbid  water 
be  offensive  to  the  sight,  experience  has  satisfactorily 
proved  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  health ;  nevertheless, 
perfectly  clean  and  Hmpid  water  being  preferable  for 
beverage,  and  indispensable  for  washing  and  various 
other  domestic  purposes,  all  the  Water  Companies  will 
probably  adopt  some  decisive  means  for  purifying  and 
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rendering  it  thoroughly  clear,  so  as  to  convey  it  in  that 
condition  to  the  inhabitants.  The  period  may  not  be  fiur 
distant,  when  the  residents  of  this  great  and  populous 
metropolis  will,  perhaps,  have  the  advantage  of  generally 
receiving^Z^red  u^ater  for  their  chief  domestic  uses,  suc- 
cessful experiments  having  demonstrated  its  practica- 
bility. Besides  the  increasing  taste  for  cleanliness  and 
other  circumstances,  require  that  improvements  shall 
adapt  its  condition  to  the  wants  and  habitudes  of  the  age* 
and  therefore  its  supply  should  be  as  pure  and  transpa- 
rent as  its  nature  will  admit. 

Although  three  establishments  had  long  existed  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  metropolis,  for  supplying  water 
to  its  inhabitants,  besides  their  having  the  use  of  many 
private  pumps,  yet  the  population  had  so  largely  increased 
as  to  encourage  the  attempt  to  construct  another  water 
work.     Circumstances  also  concurred  to  render  such  an 
undertaking  desirable;  for  at  that  time  both  the  South- 
wark  and  Lambeth  works  conveyed  the  water  directly  from 
the  Thames  to  the  houses,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
reservoir,  where  it  might  remain  for  some  time  to  deposit 
its  sediment.     Hence,  it  was  frequently  in  such  a  turbid, 
or  muddy  state,  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  various  culinary 
and  domestic  purposes.     Moreover,  the  water  procured 
from  the  pumps  being  generally  hard,  as  well  as  having 
other  objectionable  qualities,  it  could  not  be  used  for 
washing,  so  that  a  supply  of  soft,  clear,  and  salubrious 
water,  seemed  to  be  not  only  desirable,  but  to  a  great 
extent  indispensable. 

With  the  view  of  effecting  an  object  so  important  to 
the  numerous  residents  of  this  district,  in  the  year  1805, 
some  persons  united  to  realii^e  the  scheme  for  constructing 
the  South  London  Water  Works;  and  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  July  of  the  same  year,  they  were 
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incorporated  an  a  coinpmiy,  with  authority  to  form  a 
capilal  fur  attaining  their  object,  amounting  to  80,0001 
in  800  shares  of  100/.  each.  In  the  first  insUnce  90/. 
only  was  paid  ujion  each  share,  hul  exclusivt-  of  the 
money  so  rai^d,  instead  of  paying  annual  ilividcnds  to 
the  shareholders,  the  whole  surplus  of  the  income  that 
exceeded  the  discharge  of  the  necessary  current  expenses, 
was,  for  several  years,  applied  to  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  works.  Though  by  pursuing  this  plan 
the  capital  employed  became  considerably  augmented, 
still  it  proved  inadequate  to  the  full  accomplishment  of 
its  object;  and  therefore  another  Act  was  obt^ned  in 
June,  18iy,  for  empowering  the  company  to  raise  a 
further  sum  of  80,000/.  This  authority  led  to  the 
creation  of  150  additional  shares  of  100/.  each;  but  dif- 
ferent causes  afterwards  involved  them  in  |>ecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and  their  exigencies  impelled  thein,  in  1828,  to 
borrow  Exchequer  BUia  to  the  amount  of  7000A 

At  the  time  this  loan  was  obtainetl,  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  company's  capital  was  stated  to  be  95)000/. ;  since 
that  period  the  creation  of  fifty  more  shares  has  increased 
it  to  100,000/.;  but  according  to  the  statement  made  to 
Parliament  in  18^8,  the  money  actually  expended 
upon  the  works,  had  then  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
184,394/.  2a.  Id.  Recently  various  improvemenU  have 
occasioned  the  expenditure  of  another  large  sum,  but 
great  as  may  have  been  the  whole  cost  to  the  proprietors, 
mid  beneficial  aa  their  exertions  have  proved  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  district,  by  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  water,  nevertheless,  from  the  time  of  their  incorpo- 
ration in  1805  to  1834,  they  have  obtained  the  very 
trivial  pecuniary  benefit  of  only  the  small  sum  of  24/.  is 
dividend).. 

The  operations  of  this  company  commenced  inauspi- 
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douBly  for  their  interests,  from  their  first  ailopting  the 
method  of  conveyinj^  water  by  means  of  wooden  pipes ; 
but  as  in  RJmilar  cases  their  inefficiency  for  the  object  soon 
became  evident,  and  necessity  therefore  impelled  their 
removal  to  substitute  strong  iron  pipes  in  their  place. 
Tlius  a  great  loss  was  sustained,  and  considerable  addi- 
tional expense  incurred,  neither  of  which  had  been  con- 
templated TO  their  original  estimates.  However,  the 
alteration  became  indispensable,  Ijecausc  the  use  of  large 
iron  mains  would  alone  enable  tliem  to  afford  a  proper 
and  abundant  supply  of  water,  wherever  it  might  be 
wanted  in  the  district  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
serve. 

This  establishment  has  its  principal  works  on  the  south 
side  of  Kennington  Lane,  formerly  Kennington  Common, 
near  to  Vauxhall.  At  first,  the  use  of  two  small  steam- 
engines  was  adopted,  but  the  united  powers  of  both  proved 
so  incompetent  to  effect  their  intended  purpose,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  them  in  1832,  when  one 
engine  of  45  horses'  power  was  erected,  which  forced  the 
water  to  an  altitude  of  sixty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  reservoirs.  Since  that  period  another  steam-engine, 
of  twenty  horses'  power,  with  a  pump  of  sixteen  inches 
diameter,  has  also  been  erected  at  Cumberland  Gardens, 
adjoining  Vauxhall  Bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  impelling 
water  from  the  Thames  to  the  reservoir  in  Kennington 
Lane.  The  well  of  the  latter  engine  receives  it  by  means 
of  an  iron  tunnel,  having  a  diameter  of  forty-two  inches, 
and  extending  into  the  river,  as  far  as  the  third  arch  of 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  where  it  terminates  at  the  depth  of  six 
feel  below  the  lowest  water  mark.  Though  a  part  of 
the  water  was  formerly  conveyed  to  the  works  by  this 
contrivance,  yet  some  portion  of  it  passed  to  them  up  the 
channel  nf  the  Vauxhall  Creek;  but  this  practice  has 
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been  discontinued  for  a  considerable  time.  Besides,  to 
prevent  any  commimication'  with  this  channel,  during  the 
year  183S,  the  company  laid  down  a  range  of  large  iron 
pipes,_^j«r  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  river  Thames  with  their  several  reservoirs;  and  pro- 
bably this  conduit  exceeds  in  dimensions  every  other 
hitherto  employed  for  a  similar  purpose,  in  the  metropoUs. 
In  some  parts  of  the  range,  they  are  also  placed  twenty- 
four  feel  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  their 
average  depth  is  about  twelve.  It  is  also  an  important 
circumstance  in  favour  of  deriving  it  from  this  source, 
that  the  water  of  the  Thames,  near  to  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
is  generally  both  pure  and  clear ;  besides  the  abundance 
thence  obtained  enables  the  company  to  afford  an  ample 
supply,  wherever  their  operations  extend.  Hence,  if  the 
demand  in  their  district  were  thrice  the  quantity  at  pre- 
sent supplied,  the  works  would  be  found  adequate  for 
satisfying  such  an  additional  claim. 

In  Kennington  Lane  this  company  possess  about  five 
acres  of  land,  where  they  have  two  circular  reservoirs, 
each  having  a  diameter  of  about  175  feet.  As  one  of 
these  basins  has  a  more  elevated  bank  than  the  other,  their 
respective  depths  vary — the  higher  being  fifteen  and  a 
half  feet,  and  the  lower  twelve  feet  deep : — both  are  lined 
with  bricks,  the  bottoms  gradually  sloping  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre,  so  that  any  feculent  matter, 
subsiding  from  the  water,  may  tend  to  the  lowest  point. 
During  the  spring  tides,  the  water  Rows  from  the  Thames 
into  these  receptacles  as  high  as  nine  feet ;  but  by  the 
assistance  of  the  steam-engine,  they  are  completely  filled 
to  the  top  as  occasions  may  require.  When  it  is  quite 
full,  the  deepest  alone  contains  about  2,000,000  galloiv 
of  water,  a  quantity  more  than  sufficient  for  the  daily 
supply  of  their  district. 
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Among  the  recent  improvemento  cyf  the  works  muit 
be  enumerated,  the  construction  of  a  new  reservoir  ia 
Kennington  Lane,  for  the  purpose  of  recdving  the  water 
mi  it  flows  from  the  Thames  through  the  laige  iron 
tunnel  above  described.    From  this  reservoir  the  water 
percolates  through  a  filtering  bank,  composed  of  lajrers  of 
coarse  and  fine  gravel  and  sand,  pricnr  to  its  entering 
into  another  reservoir,  where  it  also  remains  for  some 
time  previous  to  its  passing  to  the  well  of  the  engine. 
Its  purification  thus  becomes  more  effectual,  so  as  to 
render  it  transparent  before  it  is  conveyed  to  the  dstems 
of  the  houses.    One  of  the  reservoirs  being  constructed 
several  feet  higher  than  the  others,  it  is  adapted  lor 
keeping  the  principal  mains  full  of  water  during  the 
nights,  so  as  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  whenever  fires 
may  .occur.     The  various  reservoirs  altogether  contain 
about  6,000,000  imperial  gallons  of   water,  and  tlie 
efibrts  of  this  company  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
water  before  it  is  allowed  to  flow  to  their  tenants,  in- 
dicate an  earnest  desire  that  they  should  receive  it  in 
such  a  pure  state,  as  to  be  fit  for  beverage,  or  any  other 
purpose. 

The  site  of  the  South  London  Water  Works  being 
lower  than  a  considerable  part  of  the  district  which  they 
supply,  it  requires  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  to  effect 
it ;  but  as  it  has  both  a  lifting  and  a  forcing  pump,  its 
power  can  be  employed  either  to  impel  the  water  along 
the  mains,  or  to  fill  the  reservoirs.  The  highest  point  of 
their  service  is  about  seventy  feet,  which  can  be  readily 
accomplished  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  works;  but 
the  houses  in  that  part  of  Bermondsey,  where  their  prin- 
eipal  main  is  laid  down,  cannot  be  supplied  vrithout  the 
aid  of  the  steam-engine.  Its  great  mechanical  power  ia 
required  to  overcome  the  resistance,  which  friction  and 
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the  action  of  the  air  oppose  to  tlie  natural  flow  of  the 
water  along  the  jnpes,  even  when  the  Veservoirs  are  quite 
full,  and  have  also  an  attitude  apparently  adequate  to 
convey  water  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  the  pipes  have  only  a  very 
ulight  inclination  for  conveying  water  to  a  great  distance, 
friction  greatly  retards  tlie  current,  as  well  as  diminishes 
the  quantity,  that  those  of  certain  diameters  are  estimated 
to  convey  under  other  circumstances ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  pressure  of  a  lofty  column  of  water,  or  consider- 
able mechanical  force.  Tliis  is,  therefore,  a  point  which 
generally  requires  particular  attention  in  the  construction 
of  water-works. 

The  supply  of  this  company  extends  to  more  than 
10,000  houses  in  a  populous  district;  and  their  Act 
authorizes  them  to  convey  water  to  the  inhabitants  of 
various  parishes,  and  parts  of  parishes,  in  Lambeth, 
Newington,  Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe,  Deptford,  Cam- 
berweli,  and  Clapham.  Apparently  extensive,  however, 
as  may  he  this  authority,  till  recently  they  were  restrained 
from  laying  down  pipes,  or  supplying  water,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  any  house  within  certain  prescribed  limits  of 
this  large  district,  under  a  penalty  of  10/.  for  every 
house,  or  building  supplied ;  and  this  restriction  pre- 
cluded them  from  carryiiij^  their  operations  wiihin  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  Lambeth  Works,  although  another 
clause  of  the  Act  allowed  the  latter  to  lay  down  pipes 
within  200  yards  of  the  reservoira  belonging  to  the 
former,  which  was  actually  done.  Thus  restraints  were 
imposed  upon  one  concern,  and  a  privilege  conferred  upon 
another,  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  primary  objects 
of  legislation,  which  ought  rather  to  aim  at  promoting 
the  benefit  and  security  of  the  community.  But  in  this 
case,  the  necessities,  conveniences,  and  comforts  of  a 
k2 
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UrgB  pofwlatkm,  in  tbe  loutbcni  dmmi  of  the 
poli«y  were  endenAj  considered  of  leMoomequaioe,  dwn 
the  excltiMve  pecuniary  advantage  of  a  oompantivdy 
MnaU  number  of  penons.  Tbe  restriction  dluded  to  haa» 
however,  been  removed  by  an  Act  of  the  present  Bcssion 
of  Parliament  (18S4),  so  that  the  company  wiU  be  at  fiill 
liberty  to  compete  with  the  other  two  estaUidunents  in 
Houthwark  and  its  environs,  so  as  probably  to  render 
their  concern  more  prosperous  than  it  has  hentofixe 
been.  For  having  increased  the  power  of  promoting 
their  own  welfare  by  more  extensively  serving  the  public, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  commensurate  efforts  will  be 
made  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  competition,  if  prudently 
conducted,  may  be  reciprocally  beneficial  to  themselveB 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  By  clauses  intio- 
duced  into  the  new  Act  of  this  company,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Lambeth  Company,  both  are  enjoined  to  supply 
filtered  wateVf  thus  ensuring  its  purity.  In  conclusion^  it 
may  also  be  stated,  that  schemes  have  been  pnqposed  for 
supplying  the  south  side  of  the  metropolis  from  the 
Hiver  Wandle,  by  the  erection  of  new  works,  but  hitherto 
thoy  have  not  been  realized ;  and  if  they  ever  should  be 
so,  a  doubt  may  be  reasonably  entertained,  if  better  water 
could  be  supplied  to  the  inhabitants,  than  that  whidi 
they  have  at  the  present  time,  or  will  eventually  have, 
when  the  existing  establishmoits  shall  have  completed  all 
their  inteudeil  improvements,  for  its  odlection,  filtratiooy 
am)  distribution* 
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Liverpool  and  Harrington  Works.  Abundaiicecif  Waler:  peculiar 
Method  of  procuring  it.  Steam  Engines.  Reservoirs.  Mode 
of  Hupplying  theTown  and  Docks,  Extent  of  Mains.  Bootle 
Works:  Source  of  their  Supply  of  Water.  Reservoir,  Jtc. 
Project  for  Waier  Works  at  Manchester,  under  the  Direction  of 
Mr.  Rennie.  Sione  Pipes:  their  failure.  Change  of  Plan; 
Property  transferred  to  a  new  Company.  Improvemenls. 
Great  Rcservijir  at  Gorton.  Mains.  Fountains.  Quantity  nf 
Water  supplied.  &c.  Edinburgh:  Project  in  ISIO,  for  im- 
proving the  defective  supply  of  Water.  Act  of  Parliament  to 
realize  the  Plan.  Crawley  Springs :  their  great  Allitude. 
Reservoirs.  Extent  and  IncUnation  of  Mains.  Mode  of  sup- 
plying the  City;  its  peculiar  natural  advantages  for  the  purpose. 
Glasgow  Works.  Mr.  Jajnes  Watfs  Flexible  Main  aerost  the 
Clyde.  Establishment  at  Dalmamock.  Reservoirs,  &c. 
Cranston  Hill  Company:  failure  of  their  first  attempts.  Reaer- 
voirs  Filters ;  their  Uonstniction.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Co.'s 
Filter.  Washing  Establishment.  Greenock  ;  its  Localities ; 
mode  of  collecting  and  supplying  it  with  Water.  Reservoirs ; 
Plan  of  Filtering.  &c. 


Having  given  an  account  of  the  extensive  and  effective 
means  by  which  water  is  ahuntlaiitly  supplied  to  London 
and  its  suburbs,  we  shall  endeavour  lo  detail  the  different 
plans  adopted  fur  stipplyitig  several  of  the  largest  cities 
and  towns  in  other  jjarts  of  Great  Britain.  T!ie  dislri- 
btition  of  water  to  the  opulent  commercial  town  of  Liver- 
pool, is  effected  by  two  large  establishments,  denomi- 
nated Tlie  Liverpool  and  Harrington  Works,  and  Tke 
Liverpool  Bootle  Water  Works'  Company.  Tlie  arrange- 
ments and  operations  of  both  are  considerable ;  but  the 
mode  of  procuring  the  water  supplied  i»  rather  peculiar, 
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toirati  fine  coc^crjcted  &C  the  HjRiQcttB  Artrici,  was 
Gonsideribkr.  jec  experienre  proved  h  to  be  imiflciait  lor 
iu  purpcMe,  and  therefore  x:  was  aftervnds  finied  lower 
in  the  earth,  io  order  to  augment  its  productive  power. 
As  this  is  the  most  important  c^  all  the  aqueducts  be- 
longing to  the  company,  an  account  c^  it  will  oanvey  an 
intelligible  notion  of  the  peculiar  method  employed.  The 
tunnel  is  placed  about  150  feet  below  the  leFel  of  the 
ground,  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  establishment  are 
erected ;  and  it  consists  of  one  prindpal  trench,  nearly 
250  feet  long,  with  five  or  six  others  much  less  in  length, 
but  the  whole  have  similar  dimensions,  with  an  inclination 
occasioning  their  respective  streams  to  unite,  and  be 
confluent  to  the  place  where  the  water  is  finally  recdved. 
The  magnitude  of  these  different  tunnels  is  very  conai. 
derable.  In  general  they  hav^  a  height  of  twenty  feet 
by  a  breadth  of  twelve;  but  when  that  for  supplying 
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the  Harrington  diatriut  was  placed  lower,  hh  [^erpcn- 
dicular  dimension  was  increased  to  about  twenly-«ight 
feet.  The  principal  aqueduct,  being  constructed  in  the 
middle  of  the  others,  is  not  only  more  extensive,  but  lies 
lower  in  the  earth,  so  that  the  water  produced  by  the 
whole  series  of  tunnels,  flows  together  into  the  wells 
connected  with  the  steam-engines,  which  are  employed  to 
elevate  it  to  the  various  reservoirs  for  diatribution. 

At  each  of  the  several  stations,  the  company  have  one 
or  more  steam-engines;  but  these  greatly  vary  in  their 
capacity,  some  of  them  having  thirty,  others  twenty-four, 
and  even  only  six  horses'  power.  The  whole  of  the 
engines  are,  however,  of  the  high  pressure  kind,  and 
usually  work  at  about  seventy-Hve  pounds  on  the  square 
inch.  Indeed,  the  situations  of  many  of  the  houses 
supplied,  as  well  as  the  magnitude,  arrangement,  and 
extent  of  the  mains  employed  to  conduct  the  water  to  the 
several  districts,  necessarily  require  great  impeUing  force. 

To  convey  the  water  from  the  reservoirs,  the  company 
employ  three  principal  mains,  consisting  of  iron  pipes, 
having  the  respective  diameters  of  ten,  nine,  and  eight 
inches ;  and  also  extending  altogether  to  the  length  of 
mme  than  20,000  yards.  From  these  large  conduits 
proceed  pipes  of  ux,  four,  and  three  inches  in  diameter, 
■he  whole  of  which  form  an  addition  to  the  length  of  the 
others  of  about  90,000  yaicis.  At  each  end  of  the 
streets  there  are  plugs  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
supply  in  cases  of  fires;  and  it  is  customary  to  open 
these  plugs  every  day  to  cleanse  the  pipes,  before  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  houses. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  demand  for  the  con- 
stant and  regular  population  of  Liverpool,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  vessels  that  frequent  its  port,  the  supply  of 
water  is  abundant  for  all  purposi's.     Moreover,  its  dJstri- 
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butiou  in  SO  effective  and  complete,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  elevation  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  it  can  be 
conreyed  into  ever)*  apartment.  Hence,  in  addition  bo 
the  other  domestic  conveniences,  many  of  the  wealthy 
Rsideats,  are  enabled  to  have  either  cold  or  warm  baths 
n  different  parts  of  their  houses. 

This  company  supply  the  docks  and  the  harbour,  and 
have  two  reservoirs  adapted  for  that  particular  service, — 
(Hie  being  situate  in  Prussia  Street,  the  other  in  Newhall 
Street.  Both  reservoirs  have  been  formed  with  thick 
cast-iron  plates,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  craisist 
of  a  length  of  axty  feet,  by  a  breadth  of  fifteen,  with  a 
depth  of  ten.  The  other  has  a  length  of  thirty-three 
feet,  by  a  width  of  seventeen,  and  a  depth  of  seven.  The 
level  of  water  which  both  contain,  is  generally  about 
fourteen  feet  above  that  of  high  water  in  the  docks,  and 
several  persons  arc  employed  to  attend  tu  this  particular 
service.  The  water  is  distributed  by  means  of  leather 
pipes,  with  brass  boxes  fixed  at  one  end,  and  having  also 
a  screw  adapted  to  a  corresponding  brass  screw,  formed 
at  the  top  of  the  apertures  of  upright  iron  pipes,  that  are 
connected  with  the  mains.  A  great  number  of  these 
upright  pipes  are  fixed  along  the  docks  and  round  the 
buildings,  so  that  a  plentiful  supply  is  readily  and 
quickly  afforded  for  all  purposes,  and  on  any  emergency. 
The  {juantity  supplied  is  very  large,  and  its  average 
weekly  amount  has  been  estimated  at  about  4,000,000 
of  imperial  gallons. 

The  operations  of  ihc  Liverpool  Bootle  Works,  pro- 
bably equal  those  of  the  other  company,  and  a  similarity 
pervades  their  mode  of  supplying  the  town,  as  well  as  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  mains,  with  other  provisions  for 
the  purpose,  but  the  means  of  procuring  the  water  is 
Hltogether  different.      They  obtain   their  .-iupply  r 
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the  sea  shoi-e,  fruiii  u  number  of  springs  which  rise  in  it 
place  resembling  a  bay  in  its  form ;  and  the  exuberance 
continually  produced  by  them,  suggested  the  idea  of 
rendering  them  useful  for  the  service  of  LiverpooE, 
many  years  before  any  water-worka  were  constructed  to 
realize  the  plan.  I're^iiently  as  this  productive  source 
had  been  noticed,  the  first  attempt  to  convert  it  to  an 
advantageous  u^se  was  in  the  year  1801,  when  a  massive 
dam  being  formed  across  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
cavity  in  which  the  water  ascendis  so  abundantly,  the 
spaci;  was  transformed  into  a  capacious  reservoir.  In 
furtherance  of  the  object  contemplated  of  conveying  the 
water  to  Liverpool,  in  1802,  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg,*  the 
engineer,  was  employed  to  erect  a  steam-engine  with  two 
horses'  power,  having  a  pump  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  a  stroke  of  eighteen  inches.  The  engine  forced  the 
water  to  the  top  of  a  tower  fifty  feel  high,  this  building 
being  sectionally  divided,  so  that  the  water  ascended  on 
one  nde  and  descended  on  the  other,'}-  resembling  in  its 
operation  that  of  syphon  with  the  curved  part  upper- 
most;  hence,  tlie  elevation  of  the  water,  by  this  con- 
trivance, occasioned  it  to  flow  along  tunnels  to  the 
reservoirs,  constructed  for  supplying  the  inhabitants,  and 
different  commercial  establishmenls  of  Liverpool.  The 
small  steam-engine  continued  in  use  for  several  years,  but 
its  power  eventually  proved  very  inadequate  to  its  original 
object ;  and  afterwards  the  means  were  greatly  augmented 
by  the  erection  of  two  other  engines,  one  of  thirty,  and 

*  The  ingenious  inventor  of  Ihe  Gas  Meier,  ifydraube 
Main,  and  various  other  useful  machinery  employed  in  the 
operations  of  gas  eslablishmentG.  tliaterif  of  Gat  Lighting. 
p,  71.  &c. 

t  Building*  similar  lo  ihib,  tailed  ••fouleiaxi.  arc  i:miiloyed  for 
conveying  water  lo  Constantinople. 
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another  of  thirty-six  horses^  power.  Thia  Uuqge  adiilition 
of  mechanical  assistance  required  a  proportioiial  augmen- 
tation of  the  size  of  the  conduits,  and  consequendy  maiiMi 
of  suitable  dimensions  were  laid  down ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  considerable  increase  in  the  draught  from  aouree^ 
the  supply  has  oonstandy  continued  plentiful. 

Manchester  having  a  great  population,  with  extensiYe 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  other  establishments,  which  seve- 
rally require  a  large  quantity  of  clear  soft  water,  its 
supply  became  an  object*  of  considerable  importance, 
apparently  presenting  a  fair  opportunity  for  profitable 
speculation.  Such  a  favourable  concurrence  of  dicum- 
stances,  prompted  some  enterprizing  individuals  to  engage 
in  the  formation  of  a  company  with  the  view  of  su[^ying 
the  place ;  but  the  early  efibrts  to  realize  the  scheme  did 
not  evince  much  knowledge,  or  skill,  in  processes  of  this 
description.  Unfortunately  for  their  interests,  they  com- 
menced operations  by  adopting  the  defective  and  ineffi- 
cient means  formerly  pursued  in  London,  and  employed 
wooden  pipes  for  the  distribution  of  the  wator ;  and  after- 
wards that  plan  was  changed  for  anothar  equally  incom- 
petent for  their  purposes,  unfavourable  to  their  suooeae, 
and  likewise  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
public. 

The  proprietors  of  a  stone  quarry,  having  undertaken 
to  make  pipes  of  that  material  for  the  purpose  (^  ocm- 
veying  water,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  sale  of  their 
productions,  represented  the  qualities  of  the  stone  as 
being  of  a  very  su|)erior  kind.  On  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Rennie,  the  engineer,  the  company  therefcnre  sub- 
stituted them  for  the  wooden  pipes,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously laid  down ;  events,  however,  proved  this  measure 
to  be  both  injudicious  and  unfortunate,  for  it  actually 
proved  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  company.   Whatever 
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knowledge  or  skill  Mr.  Rennie  migbl  postiesB  on  other 
subjects,  circumstances  afterwards  rendered  it  evident, 
that  his  opinion  of  the  strength  and  efBcai-y  of  stone 
pipes,  was  founded  upon  assumptions  rather  than  facts 
and  experiments,  which  alone  ought  to  have  guided  his 
decision  in  such  an  iui|Mirtant  and  expensive  undertaking. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  supply  of  water  was  obtained 
from  the  River  Medlock,  at  the  distance  of  nbout  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town  ;  and,  lo  secure  a  large  head  of 
it  at  that  place,  a  dam  wa:s  formed  across  the  bed  of  the 
river.  This  contrivance  occasioned  the  current  to  flow 
into  reservoirs,  excavated  for  the  purpose,  and  whence  a 
covei'ed  tunnel,  formed  in  the  rock,  conducted  it  to  the 
well  of  a  steam-engine,  wiUi  eixty  horses'  power,  which 
pumped  it  into  a  reservoir  on  an  elevated  site  contiguous 
to  the  engine-house. 

The  high  reservoir  occupiex  a  space  of  about  five  acre^ 
Its  banks  are  very  carefully  constructed  with  earth, 
having  a  slope  of  twice  the  dimensions  of  their  perpendi- 
cular height,  and  likewise  covered  with  stones.  The  level 
of  the  water  contained  in  it  is  usually  about  eight  feet 
higher  than  its  source  at  the  River  Medlock  ;  and  from 
this  elevated  reservoir  the  stone  pipes  were  first  filled 
with  water.  Though  the  use  of  them  had  been  so  strenu- 
ously recommended,  their  total  inefficiency  for  the  in- 
tended purpose  was  soon  demonstrated ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  precautions  employed  in  laying  them  in  the 
ground,  they  proved  utterly  incompetent  to  sustain  the 
pressure  applied  to  them.  Some  were  entirely  broken 
to  pieces,  and  from  others  the  water  rapidly  escaped, 
either  through  the  pores  or  the  joinings,  so  as  to  produce 
the  serious  inconvenience  of  almost  deluging  the  town. 
The  temporary  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  was  very 
great;  but  the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  the  pipes 
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were  actually  ruinous  to  the  company,  from  their  origiiud 
cost,  and  the  expense  of  laying  them  down  having  been  ao 
large,  as  completely  to  exhaust  all  th&r  pecuniary  means. 
Hence,  the  shares  in  the  concern  eventually  became  ao 
depreciated,  as  to  occasion  the  works  to  be  transferred, 
in  1817,  to  another  company  of  proprietors,  who  obtained 
a  new  Act  of  Parliament,  incorporating  them  with  the 
designation  of  The  Manchester  Water  Works*  Com^ 
pany. 

When  all  their  arrangements  were  completed,  and  the 
new  company  had  obtained  possession  of  the  establish- 
ment, they  immediately  proceeded  to  substitute  iron 
pipes  for  those  of  stone,  at  the  same  time  judidously 
availing  themselves  of  all  the  improvements  which  had 
been  introduced,  both  in  the  form  and  the  mode  of  laying 
them  down.  Afterwards,  for  the  period  of  neariy  lour 
years,  efforts  were  made  to  derive  water  from  another 
source  instead  of  Medlock;  and,  for  effecting  this 
purpose,  the  company  purchased  sixty  acres  of  land  at 
Grorton,  situate  between  four  and  five  miles  from  Man- 
chester. This  new  acquisition  was  formed  into  a  vast 
reservoir ;  and  that  it  might  effectually  answer  the  eiid 
for  which  it  was  constructed,  its  elevation  was  greatdr 
than  the  other  by  nearly  thirty  feet.  This  magnificent 
reservoir  being  so  capacious,  in  order  permanently  to 
supply  it,  methods  were  adopted  for  collecting  water 
from  all  tlic  surrounding  sources  wherever  it  could  be 
obtained.  It  became  likewise  necessary  to  construct 
various  other  important  works,  for  different  purposes,  and 
particularly  to  obviate  any  inconvenience  resulting  to 
the  occupiers  of  the  lower  grounds  by  iutercepting 
streams,  or  any  other  means  of  irrigation  subsisting 
previous  to  the  construction  of  the  reservoir. 

Having   thus   secured    the  sources  for  obtaining  an 
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ample  supply  of  waler,  the  mode  of  efficiently  conveying 
it  to  the  inbabitantit,  ho  abundantly  as  lo  satisfy  their 
utmost  demand'',  was  equally  essential.  For  this  purpose 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  pipes  coiidsted  of  one 
principal  main,  commencing  with  a  diameter  of  twenty 
inches,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  ten ;  and  from  this 
other  pipes,  of  different  dimensions,  branch  off  at  the 
comer  of  every  street. 

There  are  likewise  some  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  operations  of  this  establishment,  which  may 
deserve  attention.  As  the  water  flows  from  such  an 
elevated  spot,  in  its  course  it  alternately  ascends  and 
descends,  to  arrive  at  its  destination ;  hence,  in  some 
cases,  the  services  are  attended  with  difficulty,  hut  this  is 
rather  diminished,  by  increasing  the  number  of  valves  in 
the  same  range  of  pipes.  These  valves  being  numerous, 
occasion  the  employment  of  several  men  to  open  and  shut 
them  at  proper  times ;  besides,  this  service  requires  both 
skill  and  attention  on  their  parts,  to  prevent  complaints 
respecting  either  interruptions,  or  any  deficiency  in  the 
supply.  The  houses  in  all  the  principal  streets  and 
places  of  the  town,  have  either  cisterns  or  butts  to  receive 
the  water,  which  flows  into  them  from  the  mains  at 
regular  stated  times  ;  but  in  the  suburbs  a  different  mode 
is  adopted,  for  the  inhabitants  procure  it  by  turning  a 
cock  at  small  fountains,  whenever  necessity  or  conve- 
nience may  require  a  supply.  As  these  contrivances  are 
very  simple  in  their  construction,  they  easily  open  and 
shut,  by  means  of  a  small  key,  one  of  which  is  delivered 
to  each  tenant.  The  nuniher  of  houses  supplied  being 
from  15,000  lo  20,000  .  the  whole  quantify  of  water 
averages  daily  about  1,500,000  gallons.  The  advantage 
of  these  water-works,  to  this  great  manufacturing  town, 
will  therefore  be  obvious. 


;iT  Ufei  t4.tic>  soif  of  die  PcBtlaiid 
H^^  A"  x^f  Ji^ricof  .t'  &XUC  «^i<s  H&o  fram  Edin- 
>irapK   life  ist^jwinr.niCA*   Cr&vjf^  HJiii^s;  but  diou^ 

«..  :«v.v  Of  :hf  Pect^izki^  br  meuis  of  lateral  oon- 
vtu:ts^  »hK^.  c\:«xi  tVc  aK^u:  haif  a  mile  higher  in  the 
v*iW>  iKftn  ;hc  Kt«r  i<  the  fenoer.  As  the  grauiid  of  the 
^^Ikv  <\>ii$i$tcd  1^'  A  K\i  of  gravel,  forty  feet  deep,  it 
•^\^^(vd  p«cuUariv  advantageous,  bj  forming  a  natural 
tilior  fKY  the  water,  which  percolated  through  the  mass 
(lefbro  it  arrived  at  the  spring-head,  which  is  about  660 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  3G0  feet  higher  than 
tlie  highest  street  in  Edinburgh. 

At  Crawley  springs  is  the  FountaJn-Head  House, 
which  has  a  length  of  sixty  feel,  by  a  breadth  of  thirty, 
t)eiug  covered  with  an  arched  roof,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  This  building  contains  a  cistern  forty-five  feet 
long,  fifteen  wide,  and  six  deep,  the  whole  constructed 
with  free  stone.  The  different  reservoirs  for  supplying 
Edinburgh,  are  not  only  capacious,  but  very  conveniently 
situate  for  effecting  their  objects.  One  of  them  is  on 
Heriot's  Green,  having  a  circular  form,  and  containing  s 
basin  thirty  feet  diameter,  with  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  It 
is  about  270  feet  below  the  Fountain  Head ; — its  purpose 
being  the  supply  of  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
Another  reservoir,  constructed  on  the  Castle  Hill,  has 
a  length  of  forty-three  feet,  by  a  width  of  twenty-eight 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  seven  feet  six  inches :  the  site  of  ' 
this  is  about  S30  feet  below  the  Fountain  Head,  cnnse* 
quently  its  altitude  is  forty  feet  above  tlie  other,  and  it 
supplies  tlie  northern  district  of  Edinburgh.  The  ave- 
rage elevation  of  the  streets  supplied  from  the  reservoir 
at  Heriot's  Green,  is  about  237  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  distance  of  the  reservoirs  from  the 
Fountain  Head  is  about  nine  miles ;  hut  the  supply  of 
Leith,  from  the  some  source,  being  contemplated,  pipes 
have  been  laid  down  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

With  a  view  to  obviate  any  inconvenience  that  might 
result  from  the  flood  waters  to  the  mills  on  the  river  Esk, 
a  very  capacious  reservoir  has  been  constructed  in  the 
valley  of  Glencorn.  The  height  of  its  embankment  is 
about  twenty-four  yards,  and  the  breadth  at  the  base 
above  ISO,  its  distance  from  the  springs  being  about 
one  mile.  As  the  expense  of  constructing  this  and  all 
the  other  worLs  far  exceeded  the  sum  authorized  to  be 
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resell  by  the  Act  obtained  in  1819,  ihe  Company  pro- 
cured  another  Act  in  1896,  to  empower  them  to  augment 
their  cflpital  to  263,000?. 

The  water  ia  conveyed  from  its  source  by  a  train  of 
strong  iron  pipes,  which  vary  in  their  capacity,  dimi- 
nishing as  they  approach  Edinburgh,  from  twenty  to 
fifteen  inches  diameter.  At  the  Fountain  Head,  those 
of  twenty  niches  commence  the  series,  and  continue  for  a 
«Hisiderable  upacc,  when  pipes  of  eighteen  inches  dia- 
meter are  introduced  to  the  end  of  tlie  first  18,300  feet; 
of  which  the  descent  ia  about  sixty-five  feet.  For  the 
remaining  part  of  the  main,  pipes  of  fifteen  inches  are 
employed,  and  the  fall  of  this  space  is  S86  feet,  in  the 
length  of  87,900  feet.  In  some  parts  they  have  an 
undulating  course,  and  ascend  and  descend  twenty  or 
thirty  feet.  The  main  passes  through  two  tunnels, — 
one  of  them  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  Castle 
Hill,  for  a  lengtli  of  1740  feel,  and  ISO  feet  below  the 
reservoir; — the  other  being  conducted  under  Heriot's 
Green,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below  its  surface,  and 
having  a  length  of  2160  feet.  The  reservoir  ou  the 
Castle  Hill  communicates  with  that  on  Heriot's  Green, 
and  large  pipes  branch  off  from  both,  for  the  plentiful 
supply  of  the  city,  in  every  direction.  The  altitude  of 
the  source  being  about  360  feet  above  the  level  of  £din- 
burgh,  in  order  lo  prevent  any  interruption  fromoccurriug 
in  the  flow  of  the  water,  by  the  air  collecting  in  the  pipes 
through  so  great  a  length,  a  number  of  cylindrical  ves- 
sels, four  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  have  been 
placed  above  the  pipes,  at  conienicnt  distances,  where, 
by  means  of  a  cock  or  valve,  the  air  can  be  discharged 
without  any  escape  of  the  water.  The  strength  of  the 
pipes  is  adapted  to  sustain  a  pressure  equal  to  a  column 
of  water  800  feet  high. 
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At  Ediiibiirp;h  the  mains  are  constantly  kept  full  of 
water,  aiid  as  every  house  may  have  small  service  pipes 
from  them,  by  the  payment  of  a  regular  annual  sum,  the 
iinreairainetl  use  of  the  water  is  allowed.  Fnmi  its 
abundance,  and  the  great  height  of  the  reservoirs, 
the  pressure  is  such  ns  enables  every  house  to  obtain 
whatever  water  may  be  requisite  for  its  purposes;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  facility  thus  afforded  for  procuring 
ii,  in  some  parts  of  the  Old  Town,  people  still  obtain 
their  supply  by  the  means  formerly  in  use,  and  purchase 
it  in  small  quantities  from  men  and  women,  who  earn 
their  subsistence  by  carrying  it  in  vessels  on  their  backs 
to  the  high  houses. 

The  stupendous  undertaking  for  supplying  Edinburgh 
with  water  has  certainly  been  aided  by  peculiar  local 
advantages,  which  are  combined  with  some  ingenious 
contrivances  of  art,  so  as  admirably  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose. From  the  lowest  reservoir  having  an  altitude  of 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  average  level  of  the  houses,  the 
water  naturally  flows  into  the  highest  stories  without  the 
use  of  any  extraneous  mechanical  force,  llie  inhabitants 
have  likewise  the  lilierty  to  take  the  water  at  all  times, 
without  restriction  as  to  quantity ;  and  the  supply  is  so 
I'egtilar  and  plentiful,  as  to  obviate  any  reason  for  com- 
plaints. Hence,  the  establishment  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  as  complete  and  effective  as  any  of  its  kind,  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  Mr.  Jardine,  the  engineer 
employed  in  the  first  instance  to  discover  proper  sources 
of  water,  superintended  the  execution  of  the  works. 

The  City  of  Glasgow  being  much  larger  and  more 
populous  than  Edinburgh,  has  consequently  given  rise  to 
varied  and  extensive  attempts  to  supply  the  inhabitontB 
with  water  for  domestic  use.  Two  establishments  engaged 
in  effecting  this  object;  one  of  them  designated  ihe 
l2 
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Glasgow  Water  Works,  edcI  the  other  the  Crunataa 
Hill  Water  Works.  To  construct  tlie  former  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  for  incorporating  a  oompany, 
in  1806;  and  another  Act,  in  1809,  authorized  them  to 
augment  the  pecuniary  means  for  acoompli^ing  their 
purposes.  The  latter  became  a  corporation  by  an  Act 
{MLssed  in  1808;  ai:d  in  the  following  year,  another  Act 
increased  their  powers  to  modify  and  extend  their  under- 
taking. 

Hie  Clyde  furnishes  the  water  supplied  by  the  Glasgow 
Water  A\'orks,  and  it  is  obtiuned  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
ccmstructed  on  the  left,  or  south  side  of  the  river.  This 
tunneU  being  elliptical  in  its  shape,  has  a  perpendicular 
iieigiit  uf  about  seven  feet,  with  a  transverse  of  about 
four  feet  six  inches ;  and  it  also  forms  a  curve  parallel 
with  the  bend  of  the  river,  at  about  fifty  feet  from  ita 
margin.  It  is  placed  about  ten  feet  lower  tlian  the  level 
of  low  water  in  the  Clyde,  and  is  estimated  to  3rield  a 
supply  of  ^0,000  gallons  per  hour.  Its  situation  is  at 
a  place  called  Dalmarnock,  where  the  bank  of  the  river 
consists  of  a  stratum  of  sand,  forming  a  kind  of  natural 
filter  for  the  water. 

Considerable  as  was  the  quantity  of  water  thus  obtained, 
circumstances  required  it  to  be  greatly  increased,  and, 
therefore,  three  large  channels  were  afterwards  excavated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  space  of  ground  which 
contained  the  other  aqueduct.  The  additional  channels 
were  formed  at  about  six  feet  above  the  latter,  so  that 
the  water  passed  into  them  from  the  river,  through  pipes 
placed  at  each  of  their  extremities.  Be^des,  the  pipes 
not  only  extended  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  each  had 
tt  cock,  or  valve,  so  affixed  to  it,  that  its  orifice  might  be 
o|KMiecl  or  closed,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water,  according 
to  rininiiHtances,      Some  smaller  aqueducts  were  also 


CMDblructed  between  the  different  channels,  ami  both  the 
form  and  materials  of  these  tunnels  were  Gimilar  to  the 
principal  one  with  which  they  communicated.  The 
quantity  thus  obtained  essentially  contributed  to  augment 
the  supply;  for  the  tunnels  being  situate  in  the  sandy 
M>il,  forming  the  bank  of  the  Clyde,  the  water  readily 
percolated  from  their  channels,  to  flow  into  the  principal 
afiueduct,  so  as  to  furnish  such  an  abundance,  as  would 
be  quite  adequate  to  the  whole  consumption  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  Glasgow  Water 
Works'  Company  procure  their  water  by  aqueducts 
constructed  on  the  left  side  of  the  Clyde,  nevertheless, 
the  principal  works  for  supplying  tlie  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  the  city  itself,  have  their  sites  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river,  consequently,  the  water  from  the  reservoirs  on  its 
banks  is  conveyed  across  the  stream.  The  mode  of 
effecting  this,  at  first,  presented  a  difficulty ;  but  it  was 
sunnounted  by  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  celebrated 
Mr,  James  Watt,  who  devised  a  flexible  main,  constructed 
with  iron  pipes,  and  so  connected  as  to  adapt  its  form  lo 
the  beti  of  the  river.  That  part  of  it  which  was  laid 
across  the  bed  of  the  river,  consisted  of  pipes  nine  feet  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  joints,  and  having  a  diameter  of 
fifteen  inches.  Some  of  the  joints  were  formed  in  the 
usual  manner;  but  others  were  made  similar  to  those 
commonly  called  ball  and  socket,  or  universal  joints.  By 
means  of  these,  the  whole  train  of  pii>es  being  properly 
and  firmly  connected,  the  main  was  laid  upon  massive 
wooden  frames,  consisting  of  logs  placed  parallel,  and 
joined  together  by  very  strong  iron  hinges.  The  pipes 
and  frames  were  put  together  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  end  of  the  pipe  intended  for  the  north  side 


was  stopped  with  a  plug;  when  a  trench  having  been 
previously  prepared  to  receive  them,  by  the  assistance  of 
machinery,  the  flexible  conduit,  with  its  bed  of  wood, 
were  hauled  across  the  stream — the  moveable  joints  of 
the  pipes,  and  tlie  hinges  of  the  frames,  allowing  ihe 
whole  range  to  assume  the  form  required  by  the  bottom 
of  the  Clyde.  The  operation  was  aided  by  pontoons, 
and  the  machinery  employed  to  haul  it  into  its  place, 
was,  of  course,  fixed  on  the  north  side  of  the  n^'O". 
When  the  jjlugged  end  of  the  main  emerged  from  the 
current,  it  was  immediately  o])cned,  and  connected  with 
the  pipe  leading  to  the  reservoir,  where  the  pumps  were 
situate.  Fur  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  main  from 
sustaining  any  injury  by  vessels  pasang  along  the  Clyde, 
the  whole  of  that  part,  which  lies  under  water,  is  covered 
with  gravel  and  stones.  This  ingenious  and  useful  con- 
trivance was  executed  in  1810;  but  the  increa^ng  demand 
for  water  occasioned  the  adoption  of  another  of  the  same 
kind,  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  in  1818;  and, 
subsequently,  a  similar  one,  thirty-six  inches  diameter : 
the  two  largest  are  employed  to  convey  filtered  water 
only. 

The  number  of  steam-engines  at  Dalmamock  are  six  ; 
four  of  sixty  horses'  power,  and  two  of  thirty.  The 
company  have  two  intermediate  stations  in  the  City  of 
Glasgow ;  one  of  which  is  situated  in  Rotten  Row,  and 
consists  of  a  covered  reservoir,  about  fifty  feet  long, 
thirty  wide,  and  fourteen  deep.  It  is  constructed  with 
bricks  that  are  covered  with  Roman  cement,  and  it  con- 
tains a  Gtand  pipe  to  r<^idate  the  pressure:  the  level  of 
the  water  in  it  is  about  167  feet  higher  than  the  average 
level  of  high  water  in  the  river  Clyde,  and  therrfore 
corresponds  with  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the 


city  ;  but  thv  summit  of  the  litaiid  pipe  liaa  ait  altitude 
of  Iwenly-six  feet  above  the  level  uf  the  water  in  the 


The  other  establishment  has  its  site  in  Duke  Street, 
and  it  is  not  only  much  lower,  but  more  cxtenwvc,  than 
that  in  Rotten  Row.  It  comprises  two  large  open  re«;r> 
voirs,  with  a  building  that  contains  a  small  reservoir, 
having  for  its  sole  object  to  regulate  the  pressure,  whence 
it  ia  denominated  the  Forcing  Tower.  At  this  place  two 
steam-en^iies  are  erected ;  one  of  twenty-six,  and  the 
other  of  twelve  horses'*  power.  It  has  also  a  complete 
workshop,  adapted  for  the  different  operations  connected 
with  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  establishment.  A 
space  of  about  eighteen  feel  separates  the  two  large  reser- 
voirs, both  of  which  arc  lined  with  bricks;  and  their 
respective  dimensions  consist  of  a  length  of  186  feet  by  a 
breadth  of  ninety-two  feet ;  the  level  of  the  water  in  each 
is  seventy-six  feet  above  the  point  whence  it  commences 
flowing  into  tlic  mains.  The  small  reservoir,  or  Forcing 
Tower,  for  regulating  the  pressure,  is  about  eleven  feet 
s)|uare;  its  bottom  being  formed  with  cast  iron  plates, 
and  having  in  its  centre  a  pipe,  which  shows  the  limit 
of  pressiurc,  when  the  water  is  forced  to  it^sue  from  its 
uppermost  oriBcc.  In  the  same  building,  which  is  about 
fifty  feet  high,  there  arc  also  some  hydraulic  contrivances 
for  readily  managing  the  current  of  water,  as  it  may  be 
impelled  by  the  steani-cngincs  from  Dalmamock.  This 
machinery  is  both  ingenious  and  simple,  affording  the 
means  of  varying  and  adjusting  the  pressure  and  direction 
of  the  water,  no  that  it  may  flow  into  the  several  mains, 
though  different  both  in  tbeir  dimensions  and  heights. 

In  general  ihe  houses  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  are  very 
lofty,  and  consist  of  several  stories,  each  being  usually 
occupied  by  a  difl'crcni  family;  nevertheless,  the  altitude 
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of  tile  reservoirs  facilitates  the  abundant  supply  of  all 
tile  residents,  whatever  may  be  the  height  of  thar 
dwelling-places.  Hence,  the  pipes  for  conveying  the 
water,  are  so  adapted  to  the  interior  of  the  houses,  that 
the  occupants,  even  of  the  highest  stories,  receive  an 
abundance.  A  considerable  quantity  is  distributed  by 
means  of  fountains,  which  are  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
foot-paths,  or  in  the  alleys,  called  closes;  thus  accom- 
modating every  class  and  situation  within  the  city  and 
its  precincts.  Such  are  the  inipf^nanl  ojwrations  of  one 
company,  to  afford  water  to  a  very  large  population ;  but 
the  exertions  of  the  other  establishment,  to  effect  the 
sa:ne  purpose,  arc  entitled  to  attention,  both  as  regardif 
their  peculiarity  and  magnitude. 

Un successful  attempts  to  attain  an  important  object* 
have  frequently  been  productive  of  much  useful  infomia- 
tion,  inasmuch  as  tliey  have  occasionally  led  to  improve- 
ments, which  ultimately  provetl  beneficial  to  the  public, 
thougii,  in  many  cases,  the  causes  of  considerable  pecu- 
niary loss  to  individuals.  The  early  efforts  at  Glasgow 
to  effect  the  filiering  of  ihc  water  before  it  waa  supplied 
to  the  inhabitants,  afford  an  apposite  illustration  of  this 
remark ;  for  all  ihc  first  experiments  failed  to  realizv  the 
intended  purpose,  though  made  at  the  expense  of  about 
30,000/.  Various  instances,  of  a  similar  unfortunate 
kind,  might  be  adduced,  displaying  the  bold  and  nierito- 
rioua  struggles  of  ]>atient  industry  and  resolute  perse- 
verance to  overcome  great  difficulties,  unappalled  by 
more  than  ordinary  discouragements.  This  was  con- 
spicuously the  cjise  of  the  company  who  established  the 
Water  Works  at  Cramston  Hill — their  operations,  during 
several  successive  years,  having  proved  signally  disad- 
vantageous, from  causes  which  have  generidly  produced 
similar  effct.'tit. 
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The  Glasgow  Waterworks' Company  having  involved 
tliemselves  in  considerable  pecuniary  trouble,  by  great 
and  useless  expenditure  in  the  construction  of  ihcir  first 
fillers,  besides  other  attempts  of  which  the  results  hatl 
been  unsuccessful,  the  Cramston  Hill  Company  consi- 
dered the  circumstance  as  offering  a  favoural  ie  occasion 
foe  elevating  their  own  concern.  Hence,  with  the  view  of 
accomplishing  iheir  purpose,  some  land  was  purchased 
upon  the  bank  of  ihc  river  Clyde,  contiguous  to  the  most 
populous  purt  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  where  buildings, 
steam-engines,  and  other  works  were  erected.  But  exclu- 
sive of  this  establishment,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  was 
obtained  at  Cramston  Hill,  on  which  reservoirs  were  con- 
structed for  collecting  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  afier- 
wards  one  for  a  filter,  with  another  to  receive  the  filtered 
water ;  but  although  the  filter  vrtxs  an  improvement  upon 
that  constructed  by  the  Glasgow  Company,  yet  its  results 
proved  unsatisfactory. 

If  these  attempts  proved  leas  effective  than  had  been 
very  confidently  anticipated,  the  relation  of  a  few  circum- 
stances will  convey  some  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  ihe 
exertions  to  attain  the  object.  By  the  assistance  of  a 
steam-engine,  the  water  of  the  Clyde  was  impelled  over  a 
liill,  300  feet  higher  than  the  usual  level  of  the  river,  and 
likewise  situate  at  the  west  of  the  city,  where  a  reservoir 
of  large  dimensions  received  it,  in  order  that  it  might 
remain  some  time,  for  its  feculence  to  subside-  After- 
wards it  was  conveyed  by  four  iron  pipes  into  four  long 
channels,  constructed  in  the  middle  of  a  stupendous  heap 
of  sand,  collected  for  the  purpose  The  width  of  these 
channels  at  their  surface  was  about  tliirleen  feet,  and  liiey 
were  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  at  about  the  (lisliuicu 
often  feet:  but  in  llie  intervening  space  between  (hem, 
(he  bottum  wa^  paved,  fur  three  or  four  feet,  an  as  to 
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form  diltiics,  and  furrow^  with  upright  sides.  Over  the 
Utter  small  arches  were  constructed  with  stones,  laid 
together  without  any  cement,  and  also  placed  irregularly 
for  tlic  ptirpoee  of  leaving  aumerous  interstices.  To  ren- 
der tlie  plan  more  complete,  the  arches  were  finally 
covered  witli  small  flint  stones,  on  which  was  placed 
a  layer  of  fine  sand.  When  the  large  channels  were 
filled  with  water,  it  percolated  through  the  heap  of  sand, 
flints,  and  stones,  so  as  to  descend  into  the  ditches 
and  furrows,  which  hatl  a  slight  declivity  towards  the 
reservoir,  whence  it  flowed  to  the  upper  storiL-s  of  the 
houses  in  the  city,  by  means  of  syphon  pipes,  adapted  fur 
that  purpow. 

Several  other  operations,  in  addition  to  those  already  re- 
lated, likewise  affected  the  prosperity  of  tliis  cstabhshmcnt. 
As  the  works  to  procure  water  had  been  erected  below  the 
city,  exclusive  of  the  water  supplied  not  being  suftieicntly 
clear,  the  public  had  some  other  objections  to  using  il, 
(hough  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Necessity, 
therefore,  imperiously  constrained  the  Crainston  Hdl 
('ompany  to  seek  for  another  situation,  aflbrding  the 
means  of  obtaining  water  from  such  an  eligible  source  as 
would  enable  tlicm  to  satisfy  the  public,  and  continue  the 
competition  with  their  powerful  and  more  successful  pre- 
decessor. This  consequently  occnsioned  the  construction 
of  some  new  works  at  Dalniarnock. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  interests  of  llie  com- 
pany, the  site  selectetl  for  their  object  was  one  where 
nature  had  interposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess. It  was  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Clyde, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  clear  water,  steam-engines  were 
erected,  ;au\  aqueducts  with  other  works  constructed, 
similar  to  those  of  the  rival  company.  But  here  the  soil, 
being  intermixed  with  mineral  substances,  so  afiecled  the 
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water  so  as  to  rentier  it  unfit  for  drinking,  or  its  usual 
purposes.  Hence,  different  experiments  followed  each 
other  during  several  successive  years;  and  while  these 
trials  were  making,  the  company  lost  the  greater  portion 
of  their  customers.  One  of  the  schemes  adopted  for 
obviating  the  inconvenience,  was  the  formation  of  au 
aqueduct,  by  which  it  was  conceived  that  the  mineral 
water  would  be  repelled,  by  the  greater  pressure  of  that 
of  the  river.  The  experiment  was  made,  and  proved 
successful ;  but  some  members  of  the  raano^ng  com- 
mittee proposed  another  process  that  was  finally  adopted 
and  executed,  though  it  ultimately  failed. 

The  latter  plan  required,  for  effecting  its  object,  the 
c4)nstruction  of  a  large  reservoir  on  the  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
with  such  a  depth  that  its  bottom  should  be  lower  than  the 
lowest  level  of  tho  water  in  tlie  river,  and  also  formed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  water  should  descend  into  it  by  its 
own  gravity.  At  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  small  cylin- 
drical timnels,  in  parallel  lines,  were  constructed  with 
bricks,  made  in  the  form  of  wedges,  and  Idd  together 
without  mortar.  The  diameter  of  the  tunnels  was  about 
two  feet,  the  distance  from  each  other  about  twenty-three 
feet,  and  the  whole  number  about  thirty.  Layers  of 
gravel  and  coarse  sand  were  laid  over  each,  so  that  their 
external  apjicarancc  resembled  that  of  eo  many  ri<lgcs 
and  valleys.  When  the  itscrvoir  was  filled,  the  water 
passed  through  the  sand,  gravel,  and  interstices  of  the 
bricks,  and  flowed  along  the  tunacls  into  a  reservoir, 
from  which  an  aqueduct,  of  four  feet  diameter,  conveyed 
it  to  the  well  of  the  steam-engine  for  distribution. 

For  occasionally  cleansing  the  filters,  a  very  singular 
method  was  adopted.  All  the  small  tunnels  tenninatt^d 
in  one  that  had  a  longitudinal  direction;  but  above  the 
latter  was  ti.vcd  e  large  cast  iron  [)ipe,  which  had  a  com- 
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munication  witli  a  pump,  situate  in  the  building  cuntaia- 
iiig  the  steam-engine.  From  this  pipe  proceeded  various 
bent  branches  descending  to  ihc  lower  pan  of  the  valleys, 
which  were  paved,  and  on  the  sanie  level  with  the  tunnels. 
The  end  of  each  branch  pijie  had  a  very  simple  wooden 
stopper,  so  adapted  as  to  open  or  close,  by  means  of  a  line 
and  screw:  hence,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  clean  the 
tiller,  by  ojwning  the  ends  of  the  pi^ws,  one  of  which  was 
appropriated  to  every  valley — the  water  flowed  into  each 
separately  :  afterwards,  by  working  the  pump,  the  water 
was  put  in  motion  so  as  to  pass  across  the  sands  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  which  it  previously  had,  and 
by  mixing  with  the  sediment,  carried  it  away.  Though 
at  first  this  process  was  admired,  the  muddy  water  some- 
limes  had  the  effect  of  putting  the  pump  out  of  order ; 
besides  the  time  it  required,  with  the  coKt  of  re|)airs, 
proved  to  be  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  utility  of 
the  plan,  and  therefore  the  practice  was  eventually 
abandoned. 

The  failure  of  this  attempt  had  not  merely  the 
effect  of  occaEooning  a  farther  diminution  of  their  cus- 
tomers, but  the  great  expense  incurred  by  it,  as  well  as 
tiic  removal  of  their  steam-engine  and  other  apparatus, 
involved  the  company  in  serious  difficulties.  Aci'umulated 
misfortunes  and  disappointments  did  not,  however,  dis- 
courage them  from  making  farther  strenuous  efforts,  to 
accomplisli  the  original  purpose  of  their  enterprise. 
Indeed  their  conduct  affords  an  useful  lesson  to  men 
who  may  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  object,  by 
showing  that  difficulties  ought  rather  to  stimulate,  than 
relax  their  exertions  to  realize  the  purpose  in  view. 

Expen»ve  and  disastrous  as  their  experiments  had 
hitherto  proved,  another  of  considerable  magnitude  was 
conscqueiilly  delcrmined  ujxtn;  and  therefore  near  to  tlie 


large  reservoir,  whiclt  had  disappointed  the  expectations 
formed  of  its  elGcacy,  one  was  constructed  of  similar 
dimeosions,  but  about  fifteen  feet  deeper,  aa  well  aa  suffi- 
ciently uapatioiis  to  contain  from  50,000  to  60,000  cubic 
feet  of  water.  But  on  this  occasion,  with  the  view  of 
ensuring  a  successful  result,  the  company  employed  Mr. 
M'Kain,  an  engineer,  to  make  researches  concerning  the 
best  modes  of  filtration,  so  that  ihey  might  be  substituted 
for  those  which  had  previously  been  adopted.  Haiing 
zcalouslyfulfilledhis  commission  in  making  the  necessary 
inquiries,  the  result  was  his  proposing  a  scheme;  though 
prior  to  its  execution,  he  prudently  tried  his  intended 
process,  on  a  part  of  the  ground  adjoining  that  which 
was  occupied  by  the  inefficient  filter.  In  this  experiment, 
the  water  of  the  Clyde  was  conveyed  by  a  pipe  coramu- 
uicatiiig  with  its  bottom,  into  a  kind  of  basin  formed  with 
planks,  and  resting  upon  another  structure,  that  had 
formerly  been  erected  on  the  baiik  of  the  river,  to  supply 
the  first  filter;  but  the  subsequent  description  of  tfie 
larger  plan,  will  convey  an  intelligible  notion  of  the 
whole  contrivance. 

Mr.  M'Kain's  project  for  filtering  consisted  in  the 
formation  of  a  cert^n  number  of  wells,  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter  and  ax  feet  deep,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  resemble  the  divisions  of  a  chess  board.  The  whole 
had  a  communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  pipes, 
having  in  the  middle  of  them  a  cock  or  valve  to  r^ulate 
the  flow  of  water,  so  that  it  might  pass  slowly  to  the  filter- 
ing apparatus  for  its  depuration.  The  several  wells  were 
carefully  constructed  with  bricks  placed  together  with- 
out mortar,  but  covered  with  planks,  and  forming  a  level 
surface  with  a  thick  stratum  of  sand,  through  which  the 
water  ascended  to  liow  into  a  reservoir.  It  was  calculated 


thai  wilhaiipad  pressure  of  from  two  to  four  feet  of  vater, 
ten  superficial  fi-ct  of  sand,  filtered  a  gallon  {)er  tninutc. 
All  the  efforts  of  this  com}iany  to  ensure  success,  how- 
ever, proved  unavailing,  and  their  losses  ultimately  con- 
strained them  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  other, 
for  the  disposal  of  their  works,  so  as  to  form  one  concern. 
To  ratify  the  agreement,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  during  the  present  session  (1834,)  into  which 
a  clause  has  been  intro<luccd  to  regulate  and  limit  the  rate 
of  charge  for  the  supply.  Both  establishments  fumisli 
the  City  of  Glasgow  with  a  quantity  of  water,  which  daily 
amounts  to  3,500,000  gallons. 

Besides  the  filters  employed  at  different  water- works  at 
Glasgow,  another,  which  has  lieen  formed  at  the  private 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Company,  is  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  notice.  It  consists  of  two  concentric 
wells,  one  of  which  is  formed  within  the  other.  Hie 
interior  lUameter  of  the  largest  measures  about  sixty  feet, 
and  that  of  the  smallest  sixteen  feet,  with  a  dqith  of  abotil 
twelve  feet.  The  space  between  both  is  tilled  with  clay, 
laid  slopingly  to  aboiit  live  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  outer 
part,  and  to  seven  feet  about  the  wall  encircling  the 
inner  well.  At  this  depth  of  seven  feet,  orifices  are  made 
of  about  one  foot  square,  and  filled  with  tiles,  placed 
together  without  mortar,  so  a.*)  to  form  timnels  from  one 
well  to  the  other.  To  within  about  one  foot  of  the  niar- 
pn  of  the  exterior  well,  the  space  is  filled  with  sand,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  with  this  surface  nearly  3000  gallons 
of  water  are  filtered  in  an  hour.  The  surface  of  this  filler 
requires  to  be  cleansed  every  three  months ;  and  the  object 
of  tlie  inner  well  being  the  reception  and  transmission  of 
the  filtered  water,  for  the  latter  purpose,  a  pipe  is  placed 
at  the  bottom,  to  convey  it  to  a  reservoir,  from  which  a 
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Mcam-enginc  pumps  it  for  ihe  purposes  of  Itie  fstablish- 
meut.* 

At  Glasgow  exists  aii  useful  institution,  so  peculiar  and 
convenient,  as  to  render  a  description  of  it  not  an  irrele- 
vant conclusion  to  this  detail.  On  the  bank  of  the  Clyde 
a  large  building  has  been  constructed,  at  the  expense  of 
the  dty,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accommodating  persons 
who  may  choose  tn  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of 
conveying  their  lined  there  to  wash  it,  and  where  persons 
take  great  care  of  it  for  a  very  small  sum.  The  place 
is  sufficiently  capacious  for  200  scourers,  or  washers, 
to  work  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  furnislied  with  a  great 
number  of  large  and  small  tuba,  as  well  as  covered  seats 
for  sitting  upon.  The  charges  are  r^ulated  according 
to  the  time  and  space  occupied.  The  price  of  hot  and 
cold  water  for  one  waslier,  during  a  whole  day,  is  ab«)ut 
fourpence ;  but  for  half  a  day,  threepence.  The  place  for 
a  large  tub  is  charged  one  penny  a  day ;  but  for  a  small 
tub  only  a  halfpenny  ;  and  the  price  of  a  seat  is  fixed  at 
a  halfpenny.  Adjoining  the  building  is  a  large  inclosed 
grass-plot,  where  each  may  lay  the  linen  in  perfect  safely, 
under  the  care  of  a  person  who  is  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose only :  and  the  daily  charge  for  his  service  is  from 
threepence  to  foUrpence,  according  to  circumstances;  but 
double  the  sum  for  a  whole  night.  The  convenience 
afforded  l>y  this  establishment  at  Glasgow,  may,  perhaps, 
induce  other  large  towns  to  erect  similar  places  for  the 
some  purposes,  inasmuch  they  migtil  be  conducive  la 
convenience  and  economy.  Besides,  they  woidd  tend  to 
obviate  a  domestic  annoyance,  which  has  formed  the  su1>- 

•  As  this  filler  clarifies  about  3000  gallons  an  hour,  or  70,000 
in  a  dny,  does  not  its  efficiently,  as  well  us  thnt  at  theDucal  Palace 
in  Venice,  suggest  the  praclicaWIity  of  constnicling,  or  modi- 
fying, the  teservoirs  atwaler-works,  so  as  to  render  each  afUtT? 
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ject  of  a  ver}'  humorous  descant  by  an  h^enious  female 
jxiet — the  troubles  and  horrors  of  *<  Washinff  Day 7^ 

Greenock,  in  Scotland,  affords  a  remarkable  inslanoe 
of  the  advantages  to  be  deriTed  from  the  extensiTe  and 
powerful  resources  of  art,  in  overcoming  local  difficulties. 
During  a  long  period,  and  probably  from  the  first  build- 
ing of  the  town,  its  inhabitants  occasionally  experienced 
serious  inconveniences,  in  obtaining  sufficient  water  for 
their  common  domestic  purposes.     As  they  chiefly  relied 
for  their  supply  upon  the  rivulets  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  neighbouring  eminences,  the  quantity  was  often 
very  scanty,  particularly  in  dry  seasons,  when  the  sources 
generally  failed,  and  necessity  compelled  them  to  procure 
water  from  a  distance,  by  the  usual  incommodious  and 
expensive  methods.     However,  in  1824,  Mr.  Thom,  a 
skilful  engineer,  contrived  a  plan  for  regularly  and  plen- 
tifully supplying  the  place ;  and  fortunately  under  tlie 
auspices  of  Sir  M.  S.  Stewart,  a  company  of  proprietors 
was  soon  formed  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  scheme. 
Besides  the  collecting  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  also 
included  the  process  of  filtering  it  before  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  houses ;  and  as  convenience  and  utility  formed  the 
principal  objects  in  constructing  the  works,   a  condae 
account  of  them  may  not  only  be  interesting,  but  will 
probably  exhibit  in  a  favourable  point  of  view,  the  quali- 
fications of  the  projector. 

The  town  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Clyde,  at  the  foot  of  a  group  of  mountains,  from 
which  issue  several  streams,  but  these  unite  in  a  valley, 
where  they  take  the  name  of  ShavPs-water^  and  flow  into 
tlie  sea  at  Inner  Keep,  to  the  west  of  Greenock.  Mr 
Thom  at  first  entertained  the  idea  of  interrupting  the 

*  MrM.  Barbauld. 
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dilfcront  Atreams  in  their  course,  by  toiisiructiiig  a  dam, 
so  that  thdr  concurreiit  produce  sliould  he  directed  into 
a  vast  reservoir,  sufficiently  capacious  for  fiU|ip)ying  at 
least  four  months  consumption,  during  the  very  dry 
seasons.  The  capacity  of  this  reservoir  was  estimated  at 
284,678,550  cubic  feet ;  but  the  plan  also  comprised 
several  others  : — one  called  the  compensation  reservoir, 
calculated  to  contain  14,4C5,890  cubic  feel;  another, 
named  auxiliary,  adapted  to  receive  4,652,770 ;  besides 
five  smaller,  which  together  would  be  capable  of  holding 
ratlier  more  than  6,000,000  cubic  feet.  Though  these 
various  basins  aflbrded  the  means  for  storing  310,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water,  Mr,  Thorn  deemed  it  posable  to  col- 
leut  600,000,000  by  uniting  some  other  streams,  which  he 
had  noticed,  and  saw  the  practicability  of  directing  tiieir 
course  into  the  same  channel  with  the  former.  Indeed  a 
careful  examination  of  the  localities  of  Greenock  led  him 
to  the  conviction,  that  not  a  doubt  need  be  indulged  with 
regard  to  oblaining  such  a  plentiful  quantity  of  water,  as 
would  be  adequate  for  amply  supplying  the  inhabitants 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  season,  as  well  as  the  demamU 
of  the  various  other  estabbEhments  of  the  town. 

In  order  to  render  the  plan  as  completely  effective  as 
possible,  the  company  were  desirous  of  ha^ng  two  distinct 
hnes of  supply,  one  for  the  western,  another  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  and  each  being  adapted  to  afford  to  the 
mills  on  botli  udes  at  the  rate  of  1200  cubic  feet  a  minute, 
during  twelve  hours  for  310  days  of  the  year.  The 
quantity  of  water  requisite  to  realize  this  object  was  esti- 
mated at  535,680,000  cubic  feet.  It  was  also  intended 
to  give  to  every  inhabitant  of  Greenock  two  cubic  feet, 
and  as  the  number  of  population  amounted  to  25,000, 
for  this  purpose,  18,250,000  cubic  feet  only  would  suffice. 
Hence,  if  it  were  imssibJe  to  procure  600,000,000  cubic 
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foety  the  conclusion  was  evident,  that  the  remaining  wery 
large  quantity  would  be  adequate  to  the  abundant  supply 
of  all  the  different  trading  concerns,  or  applicaUe  to  a 
variety  of  other  objects. 

The  above  circumstances  evince  the  attention  and  ocxi- 
sideratioii  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  previous  to  the  plan 
tor  supplying  Greenock  being  carried  into  effect ;  and  the 
mode  finally  adopted  for  procuring  the  water  was  admira- 
bly adapted,  as  well  as  completely  effective,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses contemplated.  The  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  town  is  erected,  being  near  to  the  sea,  the  abundant 
dews  and  occasional  rains  produce  numerous  small  streams 
that  issue  from  different  points  and  heights.     With  the 
view  of  collecting  the  whole  of  the  water  flowing  from 
these  sources,  channels  have  been  excavated  at  various 
altitudes,  to  nearly  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  in  order  to 
intercept  all  the  streams,  and  convey  their  produce  to 
reservoirs^  constructed  for  receiving  and  preserving  the 
great  mass  of  water.     The  fact  also  deserves  notice,  that 
instead  of  600,000,000  cubic  feet  being  obtained,  two 
years^  experience  proved  that  more  than  700,000,000 
might  be  collected ;  consequently,  as  the  reservoirs  were 
capable  of  containing  a  quantity  of  water  completely 
adequate  to  more  than  six  months^  supply,  the  means 
were  afforded  of  making  such  an  ample  provision,  as 
would  not  only  be  sufficient  for  all  the  demands  of  those 
dry  seasons,  which  commonly  occurred,  but  that  a  super- 
abundant quantity  might  be  likewise  accumulated  and 
preserved,  during  several  rainy  periods,  to  compensate 
for  any  deficiency  arising  from  a  succession  of  dry  seasons. 
At  first  the  water  was  conveyed  to  the  houses  from  the 
reservoirs,  without  being  filtered ;  but  as  the  whole  quan- 
tity required  for  daily  consumption  amounted  merely  to 
50,000  cubic  feet,  its  filtration  was  determined  upon  pre- 
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vious  to  supplying  it  to  the  inhabitants :  consequently, 
three  reservoirs  were  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
another  for  recdving  it,  after  the  process  of  clarification. 
Each  of  the  filtering  reservoirs  has  a  length  of  fifty  feet 
by  a  breadth  of  twelve,  with  a  depth  of  eight ;  and  the 
filters  are  formed  with  fine  and  coarse  sand  to  the  thick- 
ness of  five  feet.  A  separate  conduit,  about  fifteen  inches 
square,  conveys  the  water  from  the  reservmrs  to  the  filters, 
which  are  situate  at  about  SOO  feet  above  the  town ;  and 
adjoining  them  is  the  basin  that  receives  the  water  after 
filtration ;  tlie  latter  being  sufficiently  capacious  to  con- 
tain rather  more  than  one  day^s  supply.  The  reservoirs 
employed  for  the  peculiar  object  of  affording  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenock,  having  such  a  great  aldtude,  it 
ccmstantly  flows  to  their  residences,  so  that  they  use  it 
for  all  their  purposes  without  any  restraint,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Beddes,  it  may 
not  be  undeserving  of  particular  remark,  that  the  reser- 
voirs regularly  supply  a  large  quantity  for  the  operations 
of  several  mills,  which  is  probably  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind  in  this  country. 
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population  and  prosperity  of  Athens  and  Corinth  in- 
creased, the  principal  supply  of  water  was  probaUy 
derived  from  other  more  distant  sources.  Indeed,  the 
vestiges  of  aqueducts  in  their  vicinity,  evince  the  coiiect- 
ness  of  this  conclusion ;  and  contrivances  of  the  kind  aie 
evidently  implied,  in  the  following  verses  of  Homer** 
description  of  the  gardens  of  Aldnoiis:— 

"  Two  plenteous  fountains  the  whole  prospect  crown'd: 
This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around. 
Visits  each  plant,  and  waters  aU  the  ground ; 
While  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows, 
And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows : 
To  various  use  their  various  streams  they  bring. 
The  people  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king.*'* 

The  construction  of  the  wells  of  Thrace  differed  fitm 
diat  of  Athens,  and  consisted  of  an  arched  excavatioD  in 
the  side  of  a  rock,  or  other  declivity,  containing  a  qning, 
with  a  flight  of  covered  steps  and  the  front  by  an  arch,  to 
afford  the  means  of  descending  to  obtain  the  water.-f" 
Another  kind  of  well  was  likewise  once  common  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  from  which  the  water  was  devated 
by  the  aid  of  a  large  lever,  having  the  bucket  at  one 
end,  with  a  counterpoise  of  stones  attached  to  the  other; 
and  this  contrivance  is  said  still  to  be  employed  at  some 
places  in  Rumelia.  Besides,  in  Turkey,  casual  drcum- 
stances  have  suggested  the  plan  of  rendering  the  cavities, 
formed  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  either  by  nature  or  art, 

•  Odyssey,  B.  VII. 

t  A  well  of  this  kind  is  situate  in  a  field  at  the  west  side 
of  Hampstead,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards  below  the 
church;  but  there  are  many  others  of  the  same  description  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Such  contrivances  were  objects 
of  great  care  and  attention  prior  to  the  invention  and  use  of 
pumps :  that  at  Hampstead  was  protected  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  allowing  the  citiiens  of 
London  to  obtain  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  heath. 
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subservient  to  Ok  same  useful  purpose;  for  wliorover 
springs  constantly  supplied  them  with  water,  they  have 
been  iacloscd  and  converted  into  foiintaine,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  water  clean  and  pure,  to  allay  the  thirst, 
or  afford  the  means  of  ablution  to  travellers ;  and  struc- 
tures of  this  kind  are  often  to  be  seen  far  distant  from 
any  of  the  habitations  of  man. 

Probably  for  a  long  time  before  the  invention  of  pumps, 
the  use  of  the  windlass  and  bucket  to  raise  water  was 
adopted  in  England,  from  the  contrivance  being  em- 
ployed in  mining  operations.  But  whether  such  a  sup- 
position be  correct  or  not,  the  exigencies  of  men  in  differ- 
ent countries,  arising  either  from  climate  or  other  causes, 
have  stimulated  them  to  exercise  their  inventive  powers 
in  devising  contrivances  for  ensuring  a  supply  of  water 
for  their  various  wants  and  conveniences.  As  some  of 
them  display  much  ingenuity,  a  description  of  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable  will  not  be  irrelevant,  and  perhaps 
may  be  found  both  interesting  and  useful. 

The  Egyptians  have  been  particularly  distinguished 
for  ingenious  and  diversified  contrivances  to  elevate 
water  from  a  low  to  a  higher  level,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  vegetation,  and  lo  subserve  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  To  effect  such  an  object,  being  essential  to 
the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  dieir  efforts  to  conduct 
and  tlistribuie  that  of  the  Nile,  over  the  country,  were 
astonishingly  great.  Solely  for  this  end,  tliey  constructed 
canals  in  various  directions,  several  of  them  extending  the 
length  of  sixty,  ninety,  or  even  one  hundred  miles.  The 
number  of  these  works  for  receiving  water  during  the 
inunilalions,  and  distributing  it  to  a  great  distance,  is 
said  to  have  amounled  to  eighty.  The  grand  cavities, 
called  the  Lakes  of  Maoris,  Behira,  and  Mareotis,  arc 
deemed  to  lie  vast  reservoirs,  excavated  for  containing  the 
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superabundance,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  employed 
for  irrigating  the  plains  in  their  vicinity.  The  meant  of 
conveying  it  over  the  mounds  and  high  lands  eonsiated  of 
a  series  of  buckets  connected  together  by  chains,  and 
raised  by  the  assistance  of  a  wheel,  when  on  their  arriving 
at,  and  in  passing  over,  the  summit,  each  bucket  suooes- 
sively  discharged  its  contents.  The  invention  of  this 
machine  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  and  oxen  are  some- 
times employed  to  work  it.  Besides,  as  the  power  of 
one  animal  is  sufficient  for  turning  it,  the  watering  of  a 
large  field  can  be  e£Pected  by  the  labour  oi  a  single  ox. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that  whilst  Archimedes  was  in 
Egypt,  the  inspection  of  this  useful  device  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  his  ingenious  screw  for  raising  water, 
which,  at  the  present  time,  is  very  seldom  used. 

Savary  observes  that,  ^^  at  the  entrance  to  Old  Cairo, 
stands  an  hexagonal  building,  each  side  of  which  is  agfaty 
feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  feet  high.  Oxen  mount  up  a 
very  gentle  ascent,  and  turn  a  wheel  which  raises  water 
to  the  summit  of  this  building: — five  basins  recdve  the 
water,  whence  it  flows  into  an  aqueduct,  sustained  by 
300  arches  for  conveying  it  into  a  reservoir ;  but  from 
the  latter,  other  oxen,  and  another  madiine  raise  it  to 
the  palace  of  the  Pacha.  The  Arabs  constructed  this 
work  according  to  the  plan  of  that  described  by  Strabo, 
and  of  which  the  remains  are  visible,  between  the  citadel 
of  Babylon  and  the  Nile.  Strabo  describes  "  the  mounr 
tain  as  having  a  gentle  descent  from  the  fortress  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  150  slaves  continually  employed 
in  raising  water  thither,  by  means  of  wheels  and 
screws.'^  * 

The  same  interesting  traveller  likewise  relates,  that 

•   Traielx  in  Egijpt. 
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"all  the  towns  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Nile,  are 
Hurrounded  hy  spacious  ponds,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  and  agriculture.  Aqueducts  conveyed  water 
to  the  tops  of  hills,  where  immense  cisterns  were  hewn  in 
the  rbcks  to  receive  it,  and  whence  it  afterwards  flowed 
among  deserts,  which  the  Egyptians  tninsformeil  into 
fertile  fields.  Near  to  Uabain  are  the  ruins  of  nn  nqiie^ 
duct  running  towards  Lj'biat  it  bears  the  majestic 
character  of  the  works  of  this  people;  works  not  less 
miraculous,  and  certainly  more  useful  than  the  pyramids 
or  colossal  figures  of  Thcbais.  They  prevented  the 
ravages  of  the  high  inundations,  and  supplied  the  defects 
of  the  low  ones — thus  conducing  lo  the  sustenance  of  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants. 

It  appears  that  "  the  caslle  of  Cairo  contains  a  curious 
well,  sunk  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  280  feel,  and  having 
a  circumference  of  42  feet.  It  consists  of  two  excavations 
that  are  not  perpendicular  to  each  other.  A  stair-case, 
with  a  very  gentle  descent  is  carried  round,  but  ihe  par- 
tition, which  separates  this  from  tiie  well,  oltiiough  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  rock,  is  left  only  a  few  inches  thick ;  it 
has  windows  at  inter\-als,  but  as  they  are  small,  and 
some  of  them  low,  the  light  of  candles  is  required  when 
persons  descend.  At  that  part  of  the  well  where  its 
direction  changes,  there  is  a  level  space  with  a  reservoir, 
and  oxen,  by  turning  a  machine,  draw  ihe  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  weU.  The  water  filters  through  the 
sand  from  the  Nile,  and  lieiiig  impregnated  in  ils  passage 
by  salt  and  nitre^  it  has  a  brackish  taste."* 

At  a  small  village  near  to  Heliopohs  is  a  fresh  water- 
spring,  said  to  he  the  only  one  in  £gypl;  and  though 
presumed  to  be  supplied  by  water  filtered  from  the  Nile, 


•  Saoety. 
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the  strata  through  which  it  passes,  seems  not  to  have  the 
nitrous  quality  so  oommon  in  the  oountiy.  Its  pecifr- 
liarity  has  oocanoned  it  to  be  an  object  ct  Teneration, 
both  by  Christians  and  Mahometans,  who  alike  visit  it, 
and  with  great  devotion  drink  its  water.  Tradition  has 
also  lent  its  aid  to  give  it  celebrity,  by  representing  it  as 
the  fountain  where  the  virgin  bathed  the  child  Jesus, 
when  the  Holy  Family  fled  to  Egypt  in  order  to  avoid 
the  cruel  mandate  of  Herod.  An  account  has  latdy 
appeared,  stating  that  a  fresh  water-spring  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  desert. 

Another  nation,  alike  celebrated  for  its  antiquity  as 
well  as  skill,  in  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  life,  has  de^ 
vised  several  machines  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of 
Egypt ;  and  though  resembling  them  in  some  points,  in 
others  they  are  evidendy  inferior.  The  various  produc- 
tions of  tlic  Chinese  afford  striking  and  incontestable 
proofs,  not  only  of  their  ingenuity,  but  that  imj»ovement 
marked  the  career  of  their  exertions  in  former  times, 
uniformly  stationary  as  their  efforts  may  have  been  at  a 
later  era.  Some  of  their  contrivances  for  rmsing  water  also 
present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  methods  generally 
practised  by  Europeans,  to  economize  human  labour. 

One  of  the  Chinese  modes  of  reusing  water  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— Two  men  stand  opposite  to  each  other  on 
planks,  that  are  fixed  so  as  to  project  over  the  side  of  a 
river,  and  each  holds  the  end  of  a  cord,  to  the  middle  of 
which  a  basket  is  attached.  This  they  swing  to  and  fro, 
till  it  requires  such  a  velocity  as  will  assist  them  in 
throwing  water  into  a  reservoir,  formed  near  the  bank  of 
the  river ;  and  thence  it  flows,  by  small  channels,  where- 
ever  it  may  be  wanted.  Another  method  consists  in  the 
erection  of  an  upright  post,  on  which  is  placed  a  long  pole, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  it  into  two  imequal  part^, 
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and  it  also  works  bolli  vertically  and  horizontally  on  m 
pivot.  To  the  end  of  the  shortest  part  a  large  bucket  is 
suspended,  and  lowered  into  a  river  to  be  filled,  when,  by 
the  lung  arm  of  the  lever,  it  can  be  easily  raised,  and 
turned  towards  the  reservoir,  where  the  txtntents  of  the 
bucket  are  emptied. 

'llie  Chinese  chain-pump  resembles  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  motion  is  given  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
English  tread-mill.  It  is  formed  by  constructing  a  long 
wooden  trough,  placed  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  extenil- 
ing  from  the  bed  of  a  river  lo  the  summit  of  the  elevated 
ground  near  its  bank,  where  the  reservoir  is  formed  to 
receive  the  water.  The  inside  of  tlie  trough  is  divided 
along  the  middle,  by  a  board  running  etlgewise  through 
its  whole  length;  and  into  these  channels,  square  flat 
boards  ore  exactly  fitted  in  a  regular  series,  being  also 
connected  together,  at  certain  distances  by  a  chain,  which 
passes  over  rollers  or  wheels  fixed  at  each  end  of  the 
trough.  The  square  boards  are  called  lifters,  because 
when  the  machine  works,  they  force  up  the  trunk  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  their  respective  dimensions. 
That  part  of  the  machine  which  furnishes  the  means  of 
applying  the  power  for  working  it,  consists  of  two  up- 
right wooden  posts,  having  a  strong  honzonud  pole  con- 
necting them  together  al  their  upper  ends.  About  three 
or  four  feet  below  this  cross  piece,  is  placed  a  large 
wooden  roller,  over  wliich  the  chain  and  lifters  pass ;  and 
to  tliis  roller  are  fixed  circular  ranges  of  wooden  arms, 
projecting  from  it,  in  the  shujie  of  the  letter  T ;  the 
cross  pieces  of  these  for  the  feet  to  rest  upon,  being  made 
round  and  smooth.  When  thus  completed,  a  rotatory 
motion  is  effected,  by  men  treading  upon  the  projecting 
arms  attached  to  the  roller,  whilst  they  sup]x»rt  them- 
selves by  holding  ihe  horizontal  bar  that  connects  the 
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sometiiiies  been  applied  to  water-wheels,  bjr  making  the 
rim,  8X15,  and  spokes  hollow,  the  latter  having  a  c»nred 
shape,  and  each  communicating  with  the  axis  hj  an 
cxifioe.  By  the  revolution  of  wheds  thus  constructed, 
the  spokes  collect  the  wato*,  and  as  thej  ascend  it  flows 
through  the  axis  to  escape  at  its  apertures,  and  fidls  into 
a  cistern  which  b  placed  below  the  axis.  It  will  be 
evident  that  all  the  above  machines  may  be  worked  1^ 
animal  power,  and  are  therefore  ap{dicable  to  a  ▼arietj 
of  useful  purposes,  according  to  situations  and  circum- 
stances. Though  the  preceding  descriptions  rfhydrauBc 
machinery  may  convey  a  favourable  view  d  the  scientific 
attainments,  and  mechanical  contrivances  d  different 
peo[de,  in  various  eras,  yet,  ingenious,  us^ul,  and 
effective  as  they  may  be  for  their  object,  how  ineffably 
inferior,  and  limited  in  their  application  to  the  mighty, 
and  almost  indefinite  power  of  the  steam-en^ne ! 

Ample  as  may  be  tlie  provision,  beneficently  afforded 
by  the  bounty  of  nature,  for  the  wants  <^  mankind,  in 
some  places  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suflident 
quantity  of  dear  soft  water  for  common  uses,  has  led  to 
the  invention  and  adoption  of  some  very  peculiar  schemes 
to  procure  and  prcsen-e  it.  For  this  purpose  ciqiadous 
subterraneous  dstems  have  been  constructed  in  various 
cities.  At  Jerusalem,  these  contrivances  are  commonly 
formed  under  the  houses,  as  receptacles  for  the  water 
produced  by  rain  ;  and  those  disco\'ered  among  the  ruins 
of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  are  remarkable  for  their  mag- 
nitude. It  is  probable  that  they  were  filled  when  the 
Nile  overflowed  the  country,  and  some  of  them  rest  on 
two  or  three  tiers  of  arches,  supported  by  large  stone 
columns.  The  water  was  conveyed  to  them  by  the  canal 
of  Canopus,  which  had  a  passage  under  the  walls  near 
to  Pompey''8  pillar,  whence,  by   various   subterranean 
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tunnels,  it  flowed  to  the  liigliest  parU  of  the  city.  As 
tlic  cisterns  occasionally  require  cleansing,  tliey  have 
perpendicular  apertures  resembling  round  wells,  and 
lioles  are  formed  in  the  sides,  at  short  distances,  to  enable 
workmen  to  descend.  At  present  the  water  is  drawn  up 
from  them  by  means  of  a  windlass,  and  people  sell  it  itt 
leather  bags  that  arc  carried  on  camels  to  the  houses.  It 
is  stated  that  at  Smyrna  and  in  its  vicinity,  several  arched 
vaults  Bud  tunnels  exist,  which  arc  well  built  with  hewn 
stone,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  rain, 
the  place  being  naturally  deficient  of  such  as  is  good  for 
beverage  and  other  domestic  uses. 

The  city  of  Venice  is  extensively  supplied  with  rain- 
water from  the  public  and  private  cisterns,  which  have 
been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving it.  One  of  the  principal  public  receptacles  of 
this  description  has  its  site  in  the  court  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  fomiatiim  entitle  it  to 
notice.  In  order  to  construct  it  tlie  earth  has  been  exca- 
vated to  the  depth  of  nearly  twenty-four  feet — the  bot- 
tom resembling  a  parabola  of  six  or  seven  feet  radius. 
The  centre  has  a  well,  formed  with  mason-work,  the 
stones  of  which,  at  the  lower  part,  are  placed  together 
without  mortar;  but  the  remtuning  part  of  the  cistern, 
around  the  well,  is  filled  with  sand.  In  the  middle  of 
this  I>ed  of  sand,  and  concentric  to  the  external  line  of 
the  paraboloid,  a  small  tunnel  is  constructed,  having 
several  apertures  in  its  upper  part ;  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cistern,  excepting  the  well,  is  covered  with  a  (lave- 
ment, corresponding  with  that  of  the  court.  As  proper 
channels  and  apertures  are  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, whenever  rain  occurs,  the  water  that  falls  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  flows  to  the  channels  con- 
nected with  the   reservoir,  and   penetrating  the   sand, 
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passes  along  the  tunnels  to  the  lower  part  of  the  well, 
whence  it  rises  in  a  transparent  state.  Thus  every 
morning  the  well  becomes  full ;  and  though  the  levd. 
of  the  water  may  occasionally  vary  acccNrding  to  the 
quantity  drawn  off,  yet  the  reservoir  continuaUy  fur- 
nishes it  clear  and  fresh.  By  such  means  a  considerable 
supply  of  good  soft  water  is  generally  afforded  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Venice,  except  in  very  dry  seaacms.  A 
large  quantity  is  also  obtained  from  the  river  Brenta, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  in  barrels  to  the  city  by  barges 
employed  for  the  specific  object.  Some  of  the  vessels 
are  also  fitted  up  with  large  cisterns,  having  pumps  to 
discharge  their  contents. 

The  circumstance  of  collecting  rain-water  in  cities, 
has  given  rise  to  some  interesting  remarks  by  Professor 
Leslie,  who  states,  that  ^'  it  has  Iieen  computed  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  over  any  city,  if 
carefully  collected  and  deposited  to  purify  in  cisterns, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  at 
least  in  all  the  essential  domestic  and  culinary  purposes.^ 
He  also  observes,  that  ^^  the  roof  of  a  lofty  house  at 
Paris,  containing  on  an  average,  twenty-five  lodgers, 
might  deliver  annually  1800  cubic  feet  of  rain-water, 
which  would  furnish  each  individual,  daily,  the  fifth  part 
of  a  cubic  foot,  or  about  thirteen  pounds  avoirdupois  ;^ 
rather  a  scanty  portion,  to  be  sure,  according  to  our 
modem  ideas  of  comfort.'"*  The  following  observations 
of  the  same  writer  are  also  important  from  their  applica- 
bility to. practice: — 

'*  The  vast  energy  which  capillary  action  derives  from 
the  combination  of  numerous  and  very  minute  orifices, 
is  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner,  by  an 

•  Leslie's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  409. 
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application  of  the  Atmometer,  an  instrument  designed 
to  measure  witli  accuracy  the  quantity  of  evaporation  in 
a  given  time.  A  thin  bail  of  porous  earthenware,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  is  cemented  by  its  narrow  neck 
to  a  glass  tube,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  three  feet 
long.  The  whole  cavity  of  the  ball,  and  of  the  tube 
Ijeing  now  filled  with  recently  distilled  water,  is  inverted, 
and  set  upright  in  a  small  cistern  of  quicksilver.  The 
surface  of  the  ball  soon  loses  its  glistening  humid  appear- 
ance, hut  the  evaporation  continues  just  as  at  first,  and 
the  water  rises  gradually  in  the  tube  to  supply  the  in- 
cessant consumption.  The  quicksilver  follows  the  water, 
and  mounts  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to 
the  slendemess  of  the  tube,  and  the  dryness  of  the  en- 
circling air  of  the  room,  from  two  to  five  or  even  eight 
inches  every  day.  Tins  ascension  is  nearly  uniform,  till 
the  quicksilver  has  gained  an  elevation  of  perhaps  twenty 
inches.  The  water  having  then  its  atmospheric  pressure 
lessened,  yields  a  portion  of  its  contained  air,  which, 
collecting  within  the  hall  into  a  diffuse  vapour,  checks 
by  its  elasticity,  in  some  degree,  the  rise  of  the  water 
and  the  quickeilver  in  the  tube.  However,  this  pon- 
derous fluid  still  continues  to  moimt,  though  more  slowly 
ilian  before:  and,  in  the  space  perhaps  of  ten  days,  it 
stands  scarcely  an  inch  below  liie  level  of  the  liarometric 
column.  In  this  situation  it  remains,  till  the  whole  of 
the  water  within  the  ball  has  evaporntcjl,  and  the  pores 
are  again  openetl  to  the  admission  of  the  external  air. 
When  this  event  takes  place,  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
Huddenly  falls  down  into  its  cistern. 

"  The  attraction  of  the  very  fine  pores  of  the  Atmo- 
meter, is  thus  more  than  suflicient  to  support  a  load  of 
mercury  equal  to  that  of  400  inches  of  water.     Those 
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pores  are  smaller  than  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch. 

^'  We  may  hence  conceive  the  rise  of  water  through 
succes»ve  strata  of  gravel,  coarse  sand,  fine  sand,  loam, 
and  even  clay.  If  the  gravel  were  divided  into  spaces 
of  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  the  water  would  ascend 
more  than  four  inches;  but  supposing  the  particles  of 
the  coarse  sand  to  be  the  five  hundredth  part  of  an  inch^ 
it  would  mount  through  a  bed  of  sixteen  inches  of  this 
material.  Assuming  the  fine  sand  to  have  interstices  off 
the  two  thousandth  five  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  the 
midity  would  be  drawn  up  through  a  new  stratum  off 
seven  feet  thick ;  and  if  the  pores  of  the  loam  were  only 
the  ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  it  would  gain  the 
farther  height  of  twenty-five  feet  and  a  half  through  the 
soft  mass.  The  clay  would  retain  the  moisture  at  a 
greater  altitude,  and  in  this  way  each  stratum  of  finer 
pulverization  might  successively  raise  the  moisture  still 
higher.  But,  though  the  extreme  subdivision  off  the 
particles  may  carry  the  elevation  almost  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  yet  will  it  also  retard  the  insinuation  of  the  water. 
Hence,  the  use  of  clay  in  puddling^  or  choking  up  the 
grosser  pores,  which  might  favour  the  efflux  from  a 
a  dam.''* 

If  such  be  naturally  the  force  of  capillary  acUon,  does 
not  the  circumstance  suggest  how  extensively  useful  its 
application  might  be  made  to  affect  that  most  deajrable 
object — the  purifying  of  water  previous  to  its  being  per* 
mitted  to  go  from  water-works  into  the  cisterns  for  do* 
mestic  purposes  ?  Would  it  not  be  practicable  so  to  com* 
bine  this  potent  principle  with  that  of  pressure,  as  to 

•  Leslie,  p.  361-4. 
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render  the  reservoirs  at  sutli  eslablit^li incuts  cflicacioiis 
filters,  by  some  peculiar  adaptations  In  their  construction  ? 
The  reservoir  at  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice  affords  an 
instance  of  the  kind ;  for  its  centre  consists  of  a  large 
circular  well,  which  is  formed  with  s  bed  of  sand  sur- 
rounding it,  no  that  all  the  water  passes  through,  and 
consequently  Rows  in  a  )>ellucid  state  to  the  fountain, 
whence  the  inhabitants  obtain  it.  In  those  places  where 
the  supply  of  water  is  usually  procured  from  rivers  con- 
stantly in  motion,  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would 
prove  higiily  advantageous,  and  sucii  sources  would  gene- 
rally furnish  the  means  of  having  a  large  head-pressure 
of  water  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  its  object.  This 
circumstance  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  consideration 
of  engineers,  in  the  arrangement  of  any  new  works,  or 
the  improvement  of  others  that  have  been  heretofore 
cimstructed. 

The  exigencies  and  enjoyments  of  mankind  have  fre- 
quently occupied  the  scnons  attention  of  philosophical 
observers,  who,  after  nicely  scrutinizing  the  varied  ope- 
rations of  nature,  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  rational 
and  useful  conclusions.  One  of  their  statements  is  remark- 
able, and  probably  rcsidted  from  a  rigid  examination  and 
comparison  of  facts :  these  have  led  to  the  inference  that 
the  average  quantity  of  water  supplie*!  by  rain,  in  some 
climates  and  situations,  has  a  relative  proportion  to  the 
absolute  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  city.  It 
would,  however,  be  indiscreet  to  rely  solely  ujxin  such  a 
casual  source,  which  might  occasionally  expose  tlicin  to 
much  inconvenience,  from  the  time  of  rain  falling,  as 
well  as  its  quantity,  being  both  variable  and  uncertain. 
Hence,  in  many  cases,  a  deficiency  might  occur,  when 
plenty  was  most  desirable ;  and  the  probability  of  such 
contingencies,  imperatively  urge  to  the  adoption  of 
h2 
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methods,  which  may  be  certainly  effective  for  attaining  so 
important  an  object,  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  salubricms 
water  to  a  great  population,  whatever  difference  may 
happen  in  the  state  of  the  seasons. 

The  site  of  Lisbon,  as  well  as  the  ground  in  its  vici- 
nity, consists  chiefly  of  limestone  and  basalt,  which  render 
it  necessary  to  obtain  good  water,  at  about  three  leagues 
distance,  for  the  beverage,  and  other  uses  of  the  inha- 
bitants.  The  source  consists  of  several  springs  that  are 
near  to  the  village  of  Bellas,  and  their  produce  is  con- 
veyed to  Lisbon  by  an  aqueduct,  constructed  of  a  kind 
of  white  marble,  and  finished  in  1738.  In  some  parts  its 
course  has  been  excavated  through  hills;  but  near  to 
Lisbon  it  is  carried  over  a  deep  valley,  for  a  length  <^ 
S400  feet,  by  means  of  several  bold  arches,  of  which  the 
largest  has  a  height  of  about  250  feet,  by  a  breadth  6i 
115.  The  arches  being  pointed  have  an  interesting 
aspect,  particularly  when  viewed  from  below,  the  interior 
of  the  spacious  vaults  being  not  only  majestic  in  appear* 
ance,  but  reverberating  every  sound.  The  water  flows 
through  a  stone  tunnel,  or  covered  arch-way,  about  eight 
feet  wide,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  structure;  and  on 
each  side  there  is  a  foot-path,  with  a  parapet  wall,  having 
a  sufficient  width  for  two  persons  to  walk.  The  aqueduct 
enters  the  town,  on  its  northern  side,  at  a  place  called 
da  Amoreira,  where  it  branches  into  several  others,  in 
order  to  supply  the  different  fountains,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  arc  supplied.  Persons,  denominated  gailegoSi 
obtain  a  subsistence  by  selling  the  water,  which  they  pro- 
cure at  the  fountains  in  small  barrels,  and  afterwards  cry 
it  through  the  streets. 

Formerly  Algiers  had  neither  wells  nor  fountains,  but 
considerable  improvements,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
introduced  into  that  once  renowned  seat  of  barbarism 
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and  piracy.  It  is  at  present  suppli(.-cl  wHli  cxti-llcnt 
water,  from  the  moiintmns  in  its  vicinity,  by  two  (u\ue- 
cliicts,  which  have  been  constructed  to  convey  it  to 
various  fountains,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  ils  distribu- 
tion amongst  the  inhabitants. 

The  city  of  Valetta,  in  the  island  of  Malta,  derives  its 
supply  of  water  from  a  source  near  to  Bosquetta;  and 
an  aqueduct,  consisting  of  sonic  thousands  of  arches, 
conveys  it  to  the  inhabitants.  The  execution  of  this 
inunense  work  is  said  to  have  been  effected,  at  the  private 
expense  of  one  of  the  Grand  Masters. 

The  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  the  capitals,  as  well  as 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  on  the  continent  of  Eurupi-, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  arc,  however,  supplied  with 
water,  cither  from  contiguous  rivers,  or  by  wells  formed 
for  the  purpose.  The  sale  of  this  necessary  article  of 
human  subsistence,  also  furnishes  employment,  in  some 
countries,  to  a  great  number  of  people,  who  earn,  by 
such  an  occupation,  a  miserable  livelihood.  Such  was  for- 
merly the  case  in  many,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  still 
so  in  some,  of  the  largo  towns  even  of  this  country.  But 
the  practice  has  evidently  prevailed  from  an  immemorial 
period ;  for  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  is 
a  proverbial  expression  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and 
seems  to  have  been  generally  employed  to  designate  that 
painful  and  toilsome  labour,  which  obtained  but  trivial 
remuneration,  and  was  deemed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equi- 
valent to  positive  slavery.  How  striking  the  contrast, 
how  ineslimabty  superior,  in  every  point  of  view,  the 
mctliods  introduced  by  science  and  art,  to  aflbrd  the 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
other  great  cities  in  Britain .' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Methods  employed  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  obtain  clear 
Magnificent  structures  of  the  opulent  Baths  of  Diodenan, 
Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  Titus.  Sumptuous  baths  of  priTate 
individuals.  First  aqueduct  constructed  by  Appius  Claadins. 
Roman  custom  of  bathing  on  different  occasions.  Gymnastic 
exercises  connected  with  the  baths :  temperature  of  the  water 
various.  Use  of  oils  and  perfumes.  Reflections  of  Fliny. 
Number  of  aqueducts  increased  by  Agrippa.  Frontiniis 
appointed  to  the  office  of  ^dile:  his  meritorious  conduct 
Large  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  Rome.    Cloacs. 

The  multitudes  of  civilized  people  congregating  in  great 
cities,  have  not  only  the  same  positive  wants  as  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  woods  and  the  wilds,  but  their  hafaits 
and  tastes  are  also  connected  with  a  diversity  of  conve- 
niences and  comforts,  requiring  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water.  Hence,  many  practices,  introduced  during  the 
progress  of  refinement  and  luxury,  have  rendered  schemea 
for  readily  affording  a  large  quantity,  important  objects 
for  exercising  genius  and  stimulating  industry.  FrobaUy 
a  more  appropriate  and  striking  illustration  of  this  state- 
ment cannot  be  adduced  than  that  of  ancient  Ronaie, 
where  the  public  and  private  pleasures  or  amusoodents 
of  its  inhabitants,  or  attention  to  health  and  cleanli- 
ness, led  them  to  construct  very  stupendous  works,  to 
supply  abundance  of  water  for  their  various  purposes. 
Though  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  violence  of  barba- 
rians, have  either  injured  or  destroyed  many  of  their 
elaborate  and  magnificent  structures,  yet  the  whole  of 
some,  and  parts  of  others,  still  remain  to  gratify  curiosity. 
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and  excite  admiration ;  bo  tlist  susceptible  and  cultivated 
man  com  tern  plates  such  noble  and  useful  contrivances 
with  the  most  lively  emotions,  as  extraordinary  monu- 
ments of  human  ingenuity  and  labour.  To  the  philoso- 
phical observer  they  prove  fertile  sources  of  instruc- 
tion, by  exhibiting  the  state  of  science,  and  the  excellence 
attained  ia  architecture  and  several  other  arts,  at  the  era 
of  their  con  si  ruction,  as  well  as  by  vividly  and  forcibly 
pourtraying  the  voluptuous  propensities,  habits,  and 
enjoyments,  which  formerly  prevailed  amongst  the  opu- 
lent, ambitious,  and  haughty  residents  of  "  the  eternal 
caty." 

During  that  splendid  and  extraordinary  career  pursued 
by  the  Romans,  till  they  attained  the  acme  of  their  glory, 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  amongst  them  not  only  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  most  luxurious  pleasures,  but  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  edifices,  suitable 
for  every  purpose  conducive  to  their  enjoyment.  The 
diversified  productions  of  genius  and  skill  were  eagerly 
and  incessantly  sought  to  augment  the  number  and  inten- 
sity of  their  gratifications.  Hence,  originated  the  con- 
struction of  extensive  galleries,  supported  by  marble 
columns  and  noble  arches,  covered  and  embellished  with 
similar  materials.  The  most  elegant  and  transcendant 
works  of  art,  consisting  of  statues,  paintings,  and  basso 
relievos,  adorned  these  superb  structures,  which  some- 
times contained  the  plunder  of  cities,  and  even  that  of 
whole  provinces.  Indeed,  their  historians  and  orators 
represent  the  aiiiitary  commanders,  and  civil  governors, 
as  alike  practising  the  greatest  enormities  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  master-pieces  of  Grecian  sculptors,  painters, 
and  other  artists.  Even  Marcelius,  Scipio,  and  Paulus 
^f^milius,  although  so  much  eulogized  for  other  achieve- 
ments, indulged  in  the  most  audacious  rapacity,  by  s(.izin|! 
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whatever  they  found  remarkable  for  excellence,  in  the 
different  countries  where  their  power  was  exercised. 

The  strongest  colouring  is  employed  by  Livy,  to 
depict  the  conduct  of  those  celebrated  men ;  and,  among 
other  facts,  he  affirms  that  Marcellus  conveyed  to  Rome 
the  statues  and  pictures  which  abounded  at  Syracuse,  but 
he  designates  them  as  ^'  the  spoils  of  enemies*  and  acquired 
by  the  right  of  conquest.'"'*  Though  this  drcumstance 
first  occasioned  the  Romans  to  admire  the  finished  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  eminent  for  genius,  taste,  and  skill, 
amongst  Grecian  artists,  yet  to  the  same  cause  may  be 
ascribed  that  unprincipled  cupidity,  which  afterwards 
characterized  their  proceedings  in  pillaging  the  houses  of 
wealthy  individuals,  as  well  as  the  temples  of  the  gqds^ 
and  even  some  of  those  in  the  city  of  Rome,  which  had 
formerly  been  adorned  by  the  efforts  of  Marcellus !  *  In 
the  oration  against  Verres,  Cicero  charged  him  with 
having  committed  similar  excesses  whilst  officiating  as 
Praetor,  in  Sicily,  by  stripping  cities,  temples,  and  privnte 
houses,  of  all  their  valuable  statues,  pictures,  marbles, 
and  bronzes  of  every  kind.  But  these  nefarious  spolia- 
tions were  commonly  practised  by  the  principal  officers ; 
and  such  depredations  furnished  their  galleries  at  Rome, 
and  their  villas  in  the  country,  with  the  finest  works  of 
different  nations.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  a  rivaLry 
for  the  possession  of  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of 
pre-eminent,  sumptuous,  and  precious  ornaments,  regard- 
less of  the  ignoble  means  employed  to  obtain  them. 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  propensity  to  indulge  in 
gorgeous  display  and  voluptuous  extravagance,  in  many 
instances,  the  wealthy  Romans  devoted  their  superb 
imd  highly  embellished  galleries  to  different  useful  and 

*  Livii  Hint,  lib.  xxv.  cap*  40. 
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laudable  purposes.  Some  of  their  saloons  l)eing  tlie  recep- 
tacles of  libraries,  as  well  as  the  linesi  works  of  sculptors 
and  other  artists,  persons  who  were  eminent  for  their 
mental  endowments,  or  moral  excellence,  usually  resorted 
to  and  assembled  in  them,  to  participate  in  the  rational 
delights  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  improvenieiit 
resulting  from  literary  conversation.  In  such  places 
Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  luxuriated  amongst 
intellectual  entertainments ;  for  here  philosophers  dis- 
puted, orators  declaimed,  and  votaries  of  the  muses 
recited  their  effusions  to  persons  of  Iwth  sexes  and  dif- 
ferent ages,  who  indiscriminately  mingled  together  in 
frietidty  communion.  In  these  assemblages  sages  also 
imparted  the  fruits  of  their  experience,  and  thence  the 
aspiring  youth  of  Rome  imbibed  less<ms  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  animating  them  to  perform  magnanimous  deeds, 
for  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  to  secure  for  them- 
selves an  imperishable  name. 

But  amongst  the  superb  structures  of  the  Romans,  the 
very  extensive  baths,  or  bagnios,  hold  a  prominent  place, 
and  probably  afford  ihe  most  striking  instances  of  their 
luxurious  taste  and  habits.  A  considerable  portion  of 
these,  coDStructed  for  Dioclcsian,  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
and  Titus,  still  remain  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
modems ;"  and  these  vestiges  consist  of  numerous  apart- 
ments, abounding  with  ornaments.  In  the  construction 
of  the  different  parts,  tlie  finest  kinds  of  marble  are 
employed ;  and  whether  regarded  for  magnitude  or  n>ag- 
nificence,  both  must  be  deemed  extraordinary.  Lofty 
arches,  supported  by  stately  columns,  form  many  of  their 
interior  divisions.     The  roofs  are  also  curiously  vaulted ; 

'  Tlie  baths  of  Dioclesian  occupied  a  apace  of  more  than  1000 
yardti  in  length,  with  <t  similar  breadth;  a.nt\  those  of  Caracallu 
would  at-commoddlc  ubout  31)00  persontj. 
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and  the  walls  were  originally  decorated  with  a  ^versity 
of  beautiful  designs,  finely  executed  in  relief.  Indeed, 
if  credence  be  due  to  early  writers,  extravagance  and 
fastidiousness  were  almost  unlimited  in  the  formation  of 
these  establishments.  Seneca  complained  that  some  of 
his  countrymen  cUsdained  to  put  their  feet  in  baths  that 
were  not  laid  with  precious  stones; — a  statement  appa. 
rently  countenanced  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who  expressed  a 
wish  that  good  old  Fabricius  could  witness  the  conduct 
of  his  posterity,  because  the  women  required  the  seats  of 
their  baths  to  be  made  of  solid  silver;*  besides^  it  is 
stated  that  some  of  the  females  actually  bathed  in  silver 
cisterns,  into  which  the  water  flowed  through  mlver  pipes. 
Seneca  thus  dilates  upon  their  luxurious  refinement  and 
costly  indulgences. — ^^  A  man  thinks  himself  poor  and 
mean  unless  the  walls  are  decorated  with  large  and  pre- 
cious embossments — unless  Alexandrian  marble  be  pointed 
and  inlaid  with  Nuniidian  rough  cast — unless  a  rich  and 
curiously  variegated  plastering  be  spread  upon  them  in 
pictui*esque — unless  the  roof  be  covered  with  glass  work — 
unless  the  ^hacian  stone,  once  reckoned  a  scarce  and 
curious  ornament  even  in  some  temples,  now  compass 
about  the  basins  in  which  we  bathe  our  bodies,  when 
enfeebled  with  fatigue  at  some  trifling  sport— in  short, 
unless  the  water  be  conveyed  by  a  silver  spout.*^ 

The  enumeration  of  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  occu- 
pations, customs,  and  amusements  of  the  Romans,  in 
different  eras,  will  show  the  importance  of  their  aque- 
ducts, which  have  so  often  been  the  theme  of  pan^yric. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  bathing  was  practised 
only  on  particular  occasions;  such  as  their  fairs,  or 
public  assemblies  for  political  and  other  purposes,  which 

•  riinii  Nat,  Hist.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  12. 
t  Senccee  Epist.  8(>. 
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mciirred  ;it  intervals  of  several  days,  when,  as  Necessity 
ui'  pleasure  migiit  prompt,  the  Tiber  anil  other  rivers,  or 
pools,  served  for  baths.  At  that  jx-riod  no  artificial  con- 
tiivance^  of  the  kind  had  been  constructed  ;  and  the  first 
instance  of  water  being  conveyed  to  Home  from  a  dis- 
tant place,  occurred  in  the  year  422  from  the  building 
of  the  city,  when  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  directed 
the  formation  of  the  aqueduct,  which  was  thence  calleif 
jippia  Claudia.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this 
useful  work,  the  inhabitants  generally  procured  the 
supply  of  water  for  all  their  purposes,  cither  from  the 
Tiber,  or  the  wells  and  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Rflmc. 
The  method  of  conveying  ivater  to  Rome,  by  an  aque- 
duct, proved  so  advantageous  as  soon  to  occasion  the 
uuuiber  to  be  increased ;  and  by  thus  facilitating  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  large  supply,  the  opulent  were 
induced  to  construct  baths,  and  Ihenaa,  or  bagnios,  for 
their  own  accommo<lation.  Originally,  the  latter  struc- 
tures were  remarkable  for  simplicity,  and  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  sumptuous  edifices  erected  at  a 
subsequent  period;  but  in  the. progressive  changes  of 
manners  among  the  Romans,  frequent  and  daily  bathing 
became  one  of  their  practices  and  amusements,  which 
therefore  occasioned  the  construction  of  many  private  and 
public  baihs.  The  public  establishments  of  this  kind 
were  open  at  certain  stated  hours  of  the  day,  when,  at 
the  sound  of  an  instrument  resembling  a  bell,  every 
citizen,  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  might  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  using  them.  Generally,  the  attendance 
was  assiduous  and  regular,  from  the  habit  of  bathing 
being  held  in  the  highest  estimation ;  so  that  those  who 
abstained,  usually  exposed  themselves  to  reproach,  as 
lazy  or  negligent.     It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that 
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their  use  constituted  one  of  the  principal  reocmimeiida- 
tions  of  their  physicians,  as  a  remedy  for  Yarious  diaeaaes. 

Gradually,  however,  was  introduced  the  custom  oi 
connecting  with  the  baths,  the  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  gymnastic  games ;  and,  probably,  this  circumstance 
may  be  one  reason  for  the  great  increase  of  their  magni- 
tude, as  well  as  some  addition  to  their  number.  The 
assemblages  of  people  on  such  occasicms,  and  the  violent 
exercises  of  the  numerous  individuals  engaged  in  those 
amusements,  rendered  capacious  baths  not  only  desirable, 
but  also  indispensable.  Hence,  their  amazing  amplitude 
induced  one  of  their  historians  to  compare  them  to  pro* 
vinccs,  rather  than  any  other  objects,  from  the  great 
number  of  their  spacious  rooms,  extensive  galleries,  por- 
ticos, terraces,  gardens  containing  ponds,  with  streams 
of  water  running  through  them ;  and  also  having  various 
kinds  of  promenades,  planted  with  trees,  so  as  to  resemble 
woods. 

The  private  baths  of  the  opulent  Romans,  astonished 
alike  by  their  sumptuousness  and  magnitude,  as  well  as 
their  elaborate  and  costly  decorations.  Edifices  of  this 
kind  usually  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  lofty  and  spa- 
cious apartments,  with  roofs  supported  by  beautiful  mar- 
ble pillars,  and  the  pavement  formed  of  elegant  mosaic 
work.  The  walls  were  generally  covered  with  the  finest 
marble,  often  of  different  kinds,  and  at  the  same  time 
richly  adorned  with  the  most  excellent  sculptures  and 
paintings,  that  the  ingenuity  or  skill  of  the  best  artists 
could  produce.  Even  the  basins  for  the  water  were 
formed  either  with  marble,  porphyry,  or  oriental  granite : 
some  of  them  being  permanently  fixed,  whilst  others  were 
made  to  be  suspended,  so  that  the  pleasure  of  bathing 
migiit  bo  increabod  by  a  gentle  and  easy  rocking 
motion.     Different  apartments  also  contained  baths,  of 
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whicti  the  temperature  could  be  varied  oiid  adapted  lu 
the  taste  and  desires  of  those  who  frequented  them ;  and 
for  this  purpose  large  brick  stoven  conimunicatcil  heat  to 
several  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  afford  the  accominuda- 
tion  of  either  a  tepid,  hot,  or  steam  bath. 

Another  practice  tliat  commonly  prevailed  among  llic 
Romans,  evinces  the  utility  of  these  contrivances.  Pre- 
vious to  taking  that  repast,  which  hi  modern  times  is 
called  dinner,  it  was  their  custom  to  bathe;  and  this  pro- 
bably may  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  the  principal 
baths  b^ng  formed  contiguous  to  the  dining-room.  An 
the  splendid  mansions  of  the  wealthy  usually  contained 
large  and  commodious  basins,  in  which  persons  could 
enjoy  the  pleasure  and  exerciseof  swimming,  on  occasions 
of  social  festivities,  the  guests  were  offered  the  use  of  the 
balhs  before  participating  of  the  feast. 

The  Romans  generally  began  their  lialhing  with  hot 
water,  and  concluded  with  cold,  when  tliey  afterwards 
underwent  the  operation  of  rubbing  with  oils  and  per- 
fumes. Persons  of  Imth  sexes  equally  indulged  in  these 
refreshing  and  healthful  enjoyments.  At  one  period  the 
public  batlis  were  indiscriminately  used ;  but  as  such  pm- 
miscuous  batliing  gradually  became  offensive,  by  its 
diminishing  or  deslroving  the  delicacy  of  moral  feeling, 
and  a.  duo  regard  for  decorum,  it  was  consequently  pni- 
hibited,  when  each  sex  had  separate  baths  provided  fur 
their  respective  use.  Male  and  female  slaves  attended 
the  public  baths  to  perform  different  services;  and  these 
people  hod  designations  according  to  their  several  employ- 
ments :  some  heated  the  baths,  others  had  the  care  of  the 
clothes  of  those  who  bathed;  whilst  another  class  was 
engaged  in  rubbing  the  bathers  with  oils  and  perfumes. 
Considerable  revenues  were  applied  to  the  m^ntenancc 
of  tliese  cstflblishmcnls;  and   officers,  appointed  by  tin: 
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government,  superintended  them.     It  maj  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  remark  that,  although  no  disdnctioii  of  rank,  or 
quality  precluded  admission  to  them,  and  wfaaterer  dis^ 
regard   of  delicacy  or  decency  mi^t  occasionallj  have 
occurred,  at  one  time  it  was  considered  unbeoomzng  for  a 
father  to  bathe  with  his  own  sons,  or  sorts  in  law,  when 
they  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty.     This  fact  may 
appear  to  be  singular,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  modi- 
fications of  manners  and  moral  sentiment,  in  difFerent  age?, 
even  among  the  people  of  the  same  nation. 

The  reflections  of  Pliny  concerning  the  aqueducts  for 
supplying  Rome,  evince  the  admiration  excited  by  them 
at  the  period  of  his  writing.  *^  If  any  person,^  he  observes, 
^*  shall  very  attentively  consider  the  abundance  of  water 
conveyed   to  the  public,  for  baths,  fish-ponds,   private 
houses,  fountains,  gardens,  villas,— conducted  over  arches 
of  considerable  extent, — through  mountains  perforated  for 
the  purpose,  and  even  valleys  filled  up,  he  will  be  disposed 
to  acknowledge  that  nothing  was  ever  more  wonderful  in 
the  world."*     The  first  of  these  grand  structures  men- 
tioned in  a  former  page  as  being  formed  during  the  cen- 
sorship of  Appius  Claudius,  and   thence  denominated 
Appia  Claudia^  had  its  source  in  the  district  of  Thuculum^ 
where,   after  making  a  circuitous  course  of  about  800 
paces,  it  proceeded  through  a  deep  subterraneous  channel, 
more  than  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  entering  the  city  at 
the  Appian   Way,  delivered  the  greater  portion  of  its 
water  in  the  Campus  Martins, 

The  formation  of  another  aqueduct,  the  Aqua  MarHa^ 
originated  with  Quintus  Martins.  It  began  at  a  spring, 
thirty-three  miles  from  Rome,  and  having  a  circuitous 
channel  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  three  miles,  it 

•  Pliiiii,  Xat.  Hist,  lib,  xxxvi.  cap.  15, 
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tlicn  entered  a  luniiel  sixleea  feet  in  diameter,  whence  it 
(unlinued  for  thirty-eight  miles ;  having  also  in  its  course 
a.  series  of  nearly  7000  arcades,  with  an  elevation  of 
seventy  feel.  In  varioiiit  parts  of  this  extensive  aqueduct 
deep  cisterns  were  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  aediment  deposited  by  the  water ;  and  at  certain  dis- 
tances, the  upper  parts  bod  apertures  for  the  escape  of 
lur,  that  might  be  collected  in  the  conduit.  The  water 
supplied  from  this  source  is  represented  to  be  remarkable 
for  its  green  colour ;  and  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Nhlory, 
particularly  celebrates  its  excellence,  for  when  treating  of 
the  qualities  of  waters,  he  thus  eulogizes  it : — '■  Among 
the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  city  by  the  bounty  of  the 
gods  is  the  water  of  the  Martla ;  the  clearest  of  all  the 
waters  in  the  world,  and  distinguished  for  coolness  and 
salubrity."  " 

From  the  obvious  utility  of  these  important  works  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  different  persons  were  induced 
to  construct  others  of  a  similar  kind;  and  hence,  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  their  number  was  greatly  augmented. 
During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  some  of  the  aqueducts, 
which  had  long  been  erected,  being  found  in  a  decayed 
condition,  Agrippa,  who  then  held  the  ofHce  of  j^dile,  or 
principal  curator  of  the  public  works,  not  only  repaired 
their  dilapidations,  but  also  constructed  a  new  one.  Al) 
the  aqueducts  being  formed  with  a  slight  descent,  the 
water  always  flowed  in  a  gentle  current ;  and  through 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  channels  they  were  covered. 

Among  the  noble  works  constructed  by  Agrippa  was 
the  aqueduct  called  Aqua  Virginia,  which  began  at  a 
copious  spring  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  Rome,  but  its  winding  channel  extended  the 


'.  //..^  lib.  * 
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length  of  about  twelve  miles,  passing  in  its  course  through 
a  tunnel  800  paces  long.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Pliny,  the  aqueducts  at  this  period  were  rendered  emi- 
nently subservient  to  the  improvement  and  embellishmeiit 
of  Rome  ;  for  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  use  of  the 
waters,  by  making  them  generally  accessible,  he  states 
that  Agrippa,  ^*  in  the  course  of  one  year  actually  formed 
seventy  pools ;  105  fountains,  and  ISO  reservoirs,  bciides 
adorning  all  these  works  with  several  hundreds  of  marble 
statues  and  columns.'*'*  *  It  is  likewise  remarktd)le  that 
the  Jqua  Julia  and  Jqua  Tepula  conveyed  their  water 
by  the  same  course  as  the  Aqua  MarciOj  their  respective 
chaimels  resting  upon  arcades  erected  one  above  the  other. 
The  latter  was  the  lowest,  the  Aqua  Tepula  formed  the 
second,  and  the  Aqua  Julia  the  highest.  Though  thus 
combined,  they  were  evidently  built  at  different  periods,- 
and  the  still  subsisting  ruins  of  this  extraordinary  struc- 
ture, indicate  its  pristine  grandeur. 

But  the  most  accurate  and  circumstantial  information, 
relative  to  the  aqueducts,  has  been  conveyed  by  Sextus 
Julius  Frontinus,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Nerva  confided 
their  sui)erintendence.  Endued  with  superior  talents, 
and  a  cultivated  understanding,  his  chief  aim  seems  to 
have  been  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  such  an  office 
with  fidelity,  diligence,  and  propriety ;  for  on  his  entrance 
upon  its  important  functions,  he  anxiously  and  sedulously' 
endeavoured  toacquire  the  knowledge  requisteforenabling 
him  to  fulfil  them  effectively  and  satisfactorily.  To  the 
laudable  disposition,  ar.d  meritorious  exei-tions  of  this 
accomplished  man,  the  ])ublic  are  indebted  for  a  treatise 
Concerning  the  Aqueducts  of  the  CityofRome^  in  the  pre- 
face to  which,  he  affirms  it  to  be  "  disgraceful  for  a  man 

•  Pliiiii,  Nat.  II tit.  Jib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15. 
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of  sense,  tn  <lepcnd  upon  llic  instruction  of  siibaltt-rns  fur 
ilirecting  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty."  How 
noble  and  magnanimous  the  sentiment !  And  how  worthy 
of  imitation  by  those  who  may  occupy  moment<ma  and 
responsible  stationti  in  society ! 

According  to  the  statement  of  Frontinus,  the  supply  of 
Home,  prior  to  his  time,  was  eff'ected  by  nine  great  aque- 
ducts; but  during  the  reign  of  Ncrva,  five  more  were 
constructed,  and  under  successive  emperors  the  number 
appears  to  have  increased  to  twenty.  Besides  those  already 
noticed,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  structures 
were  the  Old  and  New  Attio ;  and  these  aqueducts 
derive<l  their  names  from  being  the  means  of  conveying 
the  water  of  that  river  to  Rome.  The  former  bcfjan  its 
course  above  the  Tiber,  near  the  thirtieth  milc-stono  from 
Rome;  but  the  sinuosities  of  its  channel  rendcrt^d  the 
length  of  it  nearly  forly-lbrec  miles.  The  latter  wa'*. 
however,  conatrucled  on  a  higher  level,  with  its  aiurse 
along  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  75+3  paces,  wlien  il 
entered  a  subterranean  tunnel  of  the  length  of  5i,9G7 
paces.  This  structure  was  fonned  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  it  contained  more  than  600  arches,  some  of 
which  exceed  100  feet  in  height. 

The  Aijua  Claudia,  another  of  these  stupendous  an;! 
magnificent  works,  w;is  begim  in  the  time  of  Caius  Ciesar 
Caligula,  and  cotnplcted  during  the  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor Claudius.  This  extraordinary  edifice  was  buili  with 
liewn  stone;  it  commenced  at  the  distance  of  aboul  ihiriy- 
eight  miles  from  Rome,  and  its  elevation  wa-i  so  great  as 
to  adapt  it  for  supplying  all  the  hilU  of  the  city,  even  the 
highest.  It  had  a  subterraneous  channel  fur  thirty-six 
miles  and  a  quarter,  afterwards  running  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ten  miles  and  three  quarters  in  length,  it 
passed  througha  vaulted  tunnel  lliree  miles,  besides Iieing 
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condmied  for  the  extent  of  scTcn  nalescBareades^aaneof 
them  very  lofty.  Thb  grand  and  cxtensTe  aqueduct  slill 
continues  to  afibrd  its  adTantages  to  the  inhafaitanta  of 
the  modem  city ;  and  from  the  great  eirrlknoe  of  the 
water  afforded  by  this  source,  it  has  obtained  the  «ppd- 
btion  Jqua  Felice.  Our  metal  didartir  poet,  John  Djcr, 
while  residing  in  Italy,  contemplated  these  magnificent 
works,  and  has  given  the  following  fdkitous  desaiption 
of  them  :— 

"  The  raJiant  aqueducts 
Turn  their  izmamerafale  arches  o'er 
The  spacioiis  desert,  brigfatemng  in  die  son. 
Proud  and  more  proad  in  the  angnst  approach: 
High  o*eT  irriguous  T^es,  and  woods,  and  towns. 
Glide  the  soft  whispering  waters  in  die  wind. 
And  here  united  poor  their  silver  streams. 
Among  the  figured  rocks,  in  mimuiring  &Us» 
Musical  ever."  Tk€  Ruitu  of  R 


Limpid  and  salubrious  water  seems  to  hare  been  gene- 
rally held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  ancient  1i^^»»«^ 
from  their  sparing  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  obtain  it. 
A  cinrumstance  strikingly  evincing  their  scJidtnde  to  hsvc 
this  fluid  pure  and  transparent,  was  that  of  actually  pn^ 
curing  it  from  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  beyond  Tivoli, 
though  the  cascade  at  that  place  is  more  elevated  than  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Rome.  On  this  subject  Professor  Leslie 
i^Kcrves  that,  ^*  Trajan  showed  particidar  solicitude  in 
impro^Hng  the  aqueducts.  Those  works  were  executed 
in  the  boldest  manner ;  nothing  could  resist  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  the  Romans:  they  drained  whole  lakes, 
drove  mines  through  mountains,  and  raised  up  the  levd 
of  valleys  by  acciunulatcd  arcades.  The  water  was  kept 
cool  by  covering  it  with  vaults,  which  mere  ahea  so  spi^ 
cious,  that  according  tn  Procopius,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Bdisarius,  a  man  on  horseback  could  ride  through 
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them.  So  abundant  indcctJ  was  the  supply  as  to  induct; 
Strabo  to  say  that  whole  rivcra  flowed  through  tlie  strccis 
of  Rome."*  It  has  been  stated  that  the  number  ()f  reser- 
voirs was  more  than  1300;  and  that  the  quantity  of  water 
(Imly  amouiiled  to  500,000  hogsheads. 

"  The  great  abundance  of  water  which,  at  one  period, 
was  conveyed  to  Rome,  has  often  excited  admiration  and 
astonishment.  From  Frontinus'a  statement  it  appears  thai 
the  nine  aqueducts  constructed  prior  to  Iiie  appointment 
to  be  curator,  daily  supjilied  11,018  quinaria  of  water, 
which  quantity  is  equivalent  to  27,7'i'3jlOO  cubic  fivt. 
But  after  the  construction  of  various  others,  and  the  whole 
were  in  full  o{KraLion,  the  supply  proliahly  amounted  to 
50,000,000  cubic  feel;  if  therefore  tlie  population  of 
Rome,  at  that  time  consisted  of  1 ,000,000,  fifty  cubic  foet 
would  he  the  proportionate  quantity  for  each  inhabitant. 
According  to  an  estimate  of  M.  Prony,  three  of  the  aque. 
ducts  which  at  present  supply  Rome,  the  Aqua  Felirc, 
Juliana,  and  Paulina,  with  some  other  sources,  deliver 
every  day,  5,305,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  which  licing 
divided  by  the  number  of  its  present  population — 130,000 
— averages  about  forty  cubic  feet  for  each  inhabitant ; 
making  the  proporlimi  only  onc-fiftli  less  than  the  supply 
in  the  most  splendid  and  populous  era  of  ancient  Rome." 

Professor  Leslie  remarks  that  "  such  a  profusion 
altogether  transcends  our  conceptions.  The  supply  of 
London  in  the  year  1790  was  only  2,620,5(50  cubic 
feet  daily ;  and  even  now  when  the  rivalship  of  the 
several  Water  Companies  has  almost  deluged  the  atrecis, 
it  amounts  only  to  3,888,000  cubic  feet.  This  quantity 
is  abundantly  sufficient  for  alt  the  wants  of  a  luxurious 
mass  of  inhabitants,  equal  certainly  lo  the  population  of 

•  IChtn,  Auf.  Phil.  i>.  4lii 
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ancient  Rome,  where  the  consumption,  howerer,  was 
fourteen  times  greater.  How  paltiy  then  appears  the 
actual  supply  of  Paris,  amounting  only  to  293,604  cubic 
feet  of  water  a  day  !  It  affords  scarody  half  a 
foot,  or  thirty  pounds  avoirdupoise,  to  each  ii 
in  a  population  of  upwards  of  600,000.'*** 

As  a  sequel  to  this  narrative,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  notice  the  CloaccB,  or  sewers  of  Rome. 
Pliny  designates  them  as  ^*  the  greatest  of  all  the  works;* 
and  according  to  his  description  **  they  were  constructed 
by  cutting  through,  and  forming  enormous  tunnels  in  the 
hills  on  which  the  city  was  built,  apparently  suspending 
it  to  a  con^derable  extent,  so  that  vessels  might  sail  under 
it.     During  the  time  that  Agrippa  was  ^dile,  he  con- 
trived that  seven  different  streams  should  unite  in  them, 
so  that  their  collective  force  occasioned  such  a  rapid  cur- 
rent, as  agitated  and  carried  away  every  thing  entering 
into  them.     Sometimes  they  received  the  superabundant 
water  from  the  floods  of  the  Tiber,  when  the  meeting  of 
the  different  streams  produced  furious  contention,  and  by 
their  commotion  beat  violently  against  their  bottoms  and 
sides.  The  ruins  of  buildings  destroyed  by  fires,  or  othtf 
accidents,  were  likewise  sometimes  precipitated  into  and 
carried  down  their  channels ;   besides  earthquakes  occa- 
sionally shook  their  foundations,  without  affecting  their 
stability,  which  was  such  as  to  prevent  their  sustaining 
any  serious  injury  through  the  long  period  of  800  years, 
which  had  elapsed   from  the    time   when    Tarqmnius 
Priacus  first  constructed  them."-f   Such  is  the  interesting 
account  given  by  Pliny  of  the  origin  and  use  of  these 
cxtrnordinnry  structures,  which  consist  of  large  arched 

•  Klem,  Nat,  Pfiif.  p.  420.    These  remarks  were  written  by  the 
profoNHor,  in  1823. 
t  Plinii,  Nat,  Hisf.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15. 
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galleries  constructed  in  every  direction  under  the  city  of 
Rome.  Tlie  principal  channel,  called  Cloaca  Maxima^ 
has  a  breadth  of  about  sixteen  feet,  with  a  height  of 
thirty,  and  all  the  others  communicate  with  it  The  bot- 
toms, sides,  and  arches  are  formed  with  large  blocks  of 
stone,  well  and  strongly  connected  together ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  weight  of  the  buildings,  ruins,  and  other 
things  either  incumbent  upon,  or  forced  down  them, 
recent  travellers  represent  that  their  solidity  and  good 
condition  is  still  very  remarkable,  although  choked  up  at 
one  end  through  the  neglect,  laziness,  or  indifference  of 
the  present  public  functionaries  of  Rome. 

"  Such  the  sewers  huge, 
Whither  the  great  Tarqainian  genius  dooms ; 
Each  wave  impure;  and  proud  with  added  rains, 
Hark!  how  the  mighty  billows  lash  their  vaults, 
And  thunder!  how  they  heave  the  rocks  in  vain ! 
Though  now  incessant  time  has  rolled  around 
A  thousand  winters  o'er  the  changeful  world, 
And  yet  a  thousand  since,  the  indignant  floods 
Roar  loud  in  their  firm  bounds,  and  dash  and  swell 
In  vain,  conveyed  to  Tiber's  lowest  wave."      John  Dyeh. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Roman  Aqueducts. 
Variations  in  forming  them.  Knowledge  of  Hydrostatics  dis- 
played by  the  Romans.  Lead  and  Earthern  Pipes.  Instru- 
ments used  for  taking  levels.  Modes  of  distributing  and 
measuring  Water.  Magnitude  and  splendour  of  Antoninus 
Caracalla's  Baths ;  adorned  with  fine  Paintings  and  Sculptors. 
Extraordinary  grandeur  of  those  erected  by  Dioclesian :  number 
of  People  employed  in  constructing  them.  Titus's  Baths  on  the 
site  previously  occupied  by  the  house  and  gardens  of  Mteicenas, 
and  near  the  residences  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Great  number 
of  apartments  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla :  their  uses  and  conve- 
niences. Methods  of  heating  the  Baths.  Motives  for  con- 
structing the  gpreat  Roman  works.    Contrast  of  modem  times. 

Vauious  circumstances  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
the  Roman  aqueducts  are  deserving  of  observation;— 
for  instance,  the  materials  employed  were  difibrent  even 
in  the  same  aqueduct ;  and  in  constructing  an  arch  of  the 
Aqua  Martia  there  were  used  three  kinds  of  stone^  one 
reddish,  another  brown,  and  a  third  of  an  earthy  colour. 
The  Aqua  Claudia  was  constructed  with  a  beautiful  hewn 
stone,  whilst  others  were  built  with  bricks  and  a  strong 
cement,  which  so  firmly  united  them  as  to  render  the  work 
almost  a  solid  mass.  Moreover,  the  Aqua  Jppia  differed 
from  the  others,  by  its  having  a  peculiar  construction  of 
width,  as  it  approached  the  point  where  the  water  was 
disembogued. 

Although  several  of  the  Roman  aqueducts  might  have 
Ix^en  constructed  in  a  straight  line,  yet  it  is  renmrkable 
thai  tlieir  contrivers  ado])ted  a  sinuous  course  with  nume- 
rous windings.     V^arious  plausible  reasons  have  been  sug- 
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gcsted  for  their  preference  of  such  a  devious  track ;  some 
)jresuming  ita  chief  object  was  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
erecting  arcades  of  great  hdght  and  solidity  ;  whilst  others 
have  inferred  tliat  it  solely  had  in  view  the  preserving 
of  a  gentle  and  equable  current  for  the  water.  The  tatter 
reason  appears  to  be  both  plausible  and  cogent;  for  if 
the  velocity  had  been  considerable,  the  strong  and  impe- 
tuous motion  of  the  water  would  have  continually  kept  it 
in  a  (urbid  state,  and  consequently  rendered  it  unsuitable 
for  the  beverage  and  other  uses  of  the  inhabitants.  How- 
ever, another  important  circumstance  demanded  peculiar 
attention  and  consideration ;  this  was  the  prevention  of 
injury  to  the  aqueducts,  from  the  constant  attrition  pro- 
duced by  the  force  and  motion  of  a  very  quick  current 
upon  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  their  channels,  for  the 
repairing  of  such  dilapidations  would  inevitably  Ik 
attended  with  great  inconvenience. 

The  eminent  professor  quoted  in  a  former  page,  and 
who  was  alike  distinguished  for  superior  intellect,  dili- 
gence of  research,  and  diversity  of  attfunments,  has  enu- 
merated several  circumstances  illustrative  of  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Hia  detail  is  concise,  but  it  conveys  much  curious  infor- 
mation that  may  interest  and  gratify  those,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  learning  what  were  the  acquisitions  of  a  peo- 
ple, so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  whose 
various  achievements  will  never  cense  to  obtain  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind. 

"  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,"  observes  Professor  Leslie, 
"  that  the  Romans,  amidst  all  their  magnificence,  were 
ignorant  •  of  the  simplest  elements  of  Hydrostatics,  and 


*  A  recent  publiculion  h>ui  the  f<dlowing  remurktiMc;  pajisagc — 
"  /gnuranc^  of  Ike  pritwiple  by  which  liipiidK  niurn  la  their  tci'cl. 
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therefore  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  con- 
ducting and  raising  water  by  a  train  of  pipes.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  worse  founded  than  this  notion.  The 
ancient  writers,  who  either  treat  of  the  subject,  or  ind- 
dentally  mention  it,  are  clear  and  explicit  in  their  remarks, 
wliile  many  vestiges  of  art  still  attest  the  accuracy  of  thoae 
statements.  Pliny,  the  natural  historian,  lays  down  the 
main  principle  that  ^<  water  will  invariably  rise  to  the 
lieight  of  its  source:^  subit  altitudinem  exortus  sui.  He 
subjoins  that  leaden  pipes  must  be  employed  to  carry 
water  up  to  an  eminence.*  Palladius,  in  his  treatise  De 
He  Rusticaj  teaches  how  to  find  springs,  by  observing 
immediately  before  sun-rise  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
va{X)urs  which  hover  above  particular  spots ;  and  having 
there  dug  a  well,  he  directs  the  water  to  be  conducted  to 
tlic  farm  or  villa,  either  by  a  channel  constructed  of 
masonry,  or  by  means  of  pipes  of  lead,  of  wood,  or  even 
of  eartlicnware.-f-  He  allows  one  foot  in  sixty,  or  in  a 
hundred,  for  an  uniform  descent.  But  if  the  ground 
should  afterwards  rise,  he  says  the  conduits  must  be 
supjx)rted  on  piles,  or  arches,  or  the  water  must  be 
inclosed  in  leaden  pipes,  when  it  will  mount  just  to  the 
level  of  its  head.it  But  Palladius  testifies  his  aversion  to 
the  use  of  lead  as  apt  to  become  covered  with  ceruse,  and 
thereby  rendered  unwholesome,  or  even  poisonous.  This 
consideration  had  no  doubt  served  to  restrain  the  general 
adoption  trf  Icadi'ii  pipes  among  the  Uomans.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  may  infer  from  the  allusions  of  the  ]x>ets,  that 
such  pipes  had  come  into  very  common  use.     lliey  were 

is  iliown  ill  the  coiibtruction  of  aqueducts  by  the  ancients,  for  sup* 
I»lying  water  to  towns! — Lardners  Cyclopaedia. — Hydrostatics^ 
p.  <)9.  How  does  this  assertion  accord  with  Professor  Leslie's 
authorities  from  ancient  writers? 

♦  riinii,  A  a'.  Hist,  xxxvi.  7.         t  l*alladii,  ix.  1 1.         J  Ibid. 
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not  cast  tubular  as  at  present,  but  consisted  of  thin  plates 
of  lead  bent  up  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and  soldered 
along  the  edge.*  They  must  frequently  have  given  way, 
therefore  at  this  seam.  Horace  asks,  if  the  water  which 
threatens  in  the  streets  to  burst  its  lead^  be  purer  than 
the  rivulet  that  trembles  and  murmurs  as  it  flows.-f-  Ovid 
compares  the  gusts  of  blood  from  the  mortal  wound  which 
Pyramus,  in  the  agony  of  despair,  had  inflicted  upon 
liimself,  to  the  accidental  rupture  of  a  leaden  pipe.l  Sta- 
tins speaks,  no  doubt  with  poetical  exaggeration,  of  whole 
rivers  being  discharged  by  such  conduits  § 

^^  Vitruvius  describes  the  three  principal  modes  of 
conveying  water ;  but  directs  as  the  previous  operation, 
to  trace  a  level  (libramenium)  on  the  ground.  This 
libration  was  performed  by  the  dioptron,  the  water-level, 
or  the  cJiorobates.  The  dioptron  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  quadrant  fitted  with  sights ;  the  water-level  con- 
sisted of  a  tube,  probably  of  copper,  five  feet  long,  and 
an  inch  wide,  turned  up  an  inch  and  a  half  at  both  ends, 

•  "  In  the  Physical  Cabinet  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is 
now  deposited  a  specimen  of  ancient  leaden  pipe,  lately  brought 
from  Rome,  where  it  had  been  dug  up  among  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  the  Ceesars.  It  bears  an  inscription  in  raised  letters, 
intimating  the  name  of  the  plumber,  and  the  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Domitian.  Though  only  sixteen  inches  long,  and 
nine  and  a  half  in  girth,  it  weighs  twenty-two  and  a  half  pounds 
ayoirdupoise ;  so  that  the  lead  must  be  very  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick.  The  pipe  is  slightly  curved  and  rudely  formed  into  merely 
a  flattened  oval,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  one  and  a  quar- 
ter  wide ;  the  joining  edge  being  filled  by  a  quantity  of  melted 
solder  run  along  both  inside  and  outside.  The  section  corres- 
)K>nds  to  a  circular  orifice  of  one  inch  and  seven-eighths  diameter.'' 
Leslie's  Nat.  Phil.,  p.  414. 

t  Horat.  Epist.  i.  x.  20. 

X  Ovid.  Metam.  iv.  120. 
Statii,  Silv.  i. 
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and  was  adjusted  till  the  water  rose  equally  in  them ; 
the  dioibbatesy  or  |^<**.M«^wilattTrj,  iriiidi  lie  rnniidffWI  as 
the  most  accurate  ittstrument,  was  compoaed  of  a  rod 
twenty  feet  loDg,having  a  square  and  pliunmet  attadiedaft 
each  extremhj.  VitniTius  allows  only  half  a  foot  in  the 
hundred  far  the  slope  of  an  aqueduct.  Afker  water  had 
roached  the  walls  of  the otv,  it  wasadmitled  intoaicser- 
vuir  or  coMielbam^  diTided  into  three  '^■*^"^  and  equal 
ctmipartments,  ooc  to  feed  the  pocds  and  fauntains, 
another  to  siqiply  the  puhlic  baths,  and  a  third  for  the 
actmnmodation of  palacKS and  private  houses,  Thedistri- 
biuion  of  the  water  w^as  commonly  effected  by  leaden  pipes. 
Thesmalkst  of  these  was  called  a  deaorio,  being  ten  fiset 
in  length,  the  sixteenth  part  of  this  in  breadth,  and  wogh- 
iiwr  1^^  Roman  pounds.  This  gives  for  the  thicknesa  of 
ihc  lead,  exactly  the  quarter  of  an  English  inch.  In  lower 
situaiions.  where  the  stress^  aguuA  the  sides  was  greater, 
the  pipes  appear  to  have  been  made  prnportionably 
5tnm?LY. 

**  The  quantity  of  waxer  delivered  from  the  dstems, 
was  ivj^tilatcd  by  the  dimcnskxis  of  the  spouts,  termed 
t^Uuxf^  These  fiimKxl  a  %ries  of  twenty-five  differ- 
ent kiniK  which  f^Tved  as  moduiL  Their  diameters 
«etx^  AWKHinK*  nvkiHKxi  by  ounces,  or  the  twdfth  part 
%^  a  R^mun  fiM*  but  more  commonly  by  quarter  digits, 
%>r  the  sixty^iHirth  |vui  of  a  foot.  The  qmimaria  seems 
lo  lui\e  betm  ci^nsKlenxl  a$  the  standard,  and  its  width 
mu$i  haw  avTv$)XHkk\l  lo  the  iKKi  part  of  an  English 
mch.  The  ajutaj^^  iy  leni^h  of  all  these  qpouts  was  the 
xtnH\  beiixc  twelve  dicit:ji«  or  ihrwvfourths  of  a  Roman 
l\x>«*  aiKl  thervfiHV  e^iual  to  S*  English  inches.  Prony 
^>Myivturv>  fix^u  vcn*  piv^iWe  grounds,  that  such  was 
al!«^>  ihe  .Utitiulc  i^*  a  a>Uuun  of  jvej^urc  aliove  the  mid- 
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<11l"  of  each  orilifc.  This  cstimalc  fjivcs  1979  cubif  feet 
fur  ilie  (juaiitity  of  discharge  of  a  denaria,  in  tht  space  of 
iweiity-fimr  hours. 

"  Leaden  pipes  were  likewise  employed  to  carry  water 
across  vales,  and  over  eminences.  But  it  behoved  to 
erect,  at  several  incurvations,  columnar'ia,  or  ei)in»ieye, 
to  give  vent  to  the  lur  which  might  collect  and  gorge  up 
tho  passage  of  the  water.  Such  funnels  retiuircd  to  be 
raised  to  near  the  height  of  the  fountain  head. 

"  Vitruvius,  however,  joins  with  Palladius  and  Colu- 
mella, in  recommending  pipes  of  earthenware,  as  not  only 
cheaper  but  more  wholesome  than  ihose  of  lead.  They 
eoulil  be  formed  thicker,  if  necessary,  and  might  be  far- 
ther strengthened  and  secured,  they  said,  liy  an  outer 
coating  of  lime  worked  up  with  oil.  But  such  [lipca  not 
being  glazed,  it  became  necessary,  liefore  using  them,  to 
fill  up  the  pores  by  a  sort  of  pudiUirt^,  that  is  to  wash 
their  inside  with /auiV/a,  or  fine  wood  ashes. 

"  No  wonder,  tlierefore,  that  leaden  pipes  were  held 
in  little  estimation  among  the  ancient  Romans.  They 
seem  to  have  been  seldom  use<l  indeed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  imperial  city,  except  as  auxiliaries  in  the  smaller 
aqueducts.  When  such  conduits  happened  to  be  inter- 
niptcd  by  a  narrow  vale,  instead  of  joining  them  by  an 
arch  thrown  over  the  gap,  the  connection  was  sometimes 
formed  by  an  inverted  syphon  of  lead,  carried  on  tlio  one 
side  down  to  the  ljottom,and  brought  up  on  the  other,"* 

This  comprcbenave  and  insl  ruetive  summary  furnishes 
ample  materials,  for  estimating  fairly  and  accurately,  the 
scientific  knowledge,  and  practical  skill,  possessed  by  the 
Romans,  for  the  etTective  accomplishment  of  their  plans. 
Such  an  assemWage   of  facts   demonstrates   that  their 

*  Li-islic's  Eli:m,:iiU  of  Aat.  i'hUavifilui.  p.  416. 


;  and  the  aqueducts  which 

M,  dtK  pBBtf  penod,  ujBalitutc  cuutiBiJii^  ai&- 

jf  xbsar  dpaUities,  daring  die  moel  htmhwm^^ 


id  Atar  ^orr  and  gnmdeur.     Wewidr%  works 
^  aaicrb  Jnd  cstensiTe,  attest  the  loftiness  cf  their 
IS  wefi  as  the  extraordmanr  labour.  periD* 
expense  bestowed  upoo   their  executioB. 


CiBkBBfahr  evident  as  the  superioritj  cf  the  moderns 
amf  be  in  sooie  respects,  jet  it  will  be  reooDected  dial 
die  advantage  is  the  result  of  innumerabie  experimeDts, 
and  the  sooceasive  dxscartnes  of  maoT  centuries. 

Frequendy  hare  the  baths  of  the  ancieat  Romans 
occupied  the  artendon  of  the  philosopher,  the  tniTdlcr, 
and  the  Tiituoso.  and  probobij  the  singularity  of  these 
structures  CDOcurred  with  their  magnitude  to  render  them 
atiractiTe  objects  o(  cootempiation.  The  style  of  their 
arvhitacture  seems  to  haye  greatly  Taried,  for  the  largest 
ever  erected*  although  built  with  bricks,  Ls  represented 
to  hare  been  enamelled — probably  with  stucco.  Not  only 
sea- water  but  al>o  the  sulphureous  waters  of  Albula  were 
conveyed  into  thoee  of  Nero.  The  baths  of  Antoninus 
Caracalla  were  astonishingly  extensive — th^  length 
Unnir  1840  feet  bv  a  breadth  of  1476.  Each  end  had 
Kwo  temples  one  consecrated  to  ApoUo,  the  oth^  to 
.-Esculapius,  «is  the  tutelar  genii  of  a  place  appropriated 
to  the  inipruvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  health  of  the 
boiiy  ;  whilst  those  at  the  opposite  end  were  dedicated  to 
Hercules  and  Bacchus,  the  guardian  divinities  of  the 
Antonine  family.  The  princi]ial  building  had  a  magni- 
ficent cinnilar  vestibule  with  four  halls  on  each  side, 
adapteil  for  cold,  tepid,  uann,  and  steam  baths.  That 
the  advantage  of  exercise  might  !x?  afforded  when  the 
weather  provetl  unfavourable,  a  very  large  square  was 
fornuMl  in  the  centre  ;  and  In^vond  thib  was?  a  superb  hall 
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with  libraries  at  each  end,  and  containing  1600  marble 
seats  for  the  convenience  of  tliose  who  visited  the  baths. 
Both  sides  terminated  with  a  court  surrounded  with 
porticos,  and  having  a  capacious  basin  for  swimming, 
besides  an  odeum  for  music.  The  walks  round  the  edi- 
fice were  planted  with  trees,  particularly  the  plane ;  and 
at  its  front  was  a  gymnasium  for  the  athletic  exercises  of 
wrestling,  running,  &c.  in  fine  weather.  To  complete 
its  grandeur,  the  whole  fabric  was  encircled  by  a  vast  por- 
tico, in  which  were  entrances  into  spacious  saloons,  where 
numerous  audiences  received  instruction  from  the  lectures 
of  philosophers,  and  were  also  entertained  by  the  recita- 
tions of  poets  and  declaimers. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  this  stiucture, 
every  part  of  its  interior  and  exterior  was  adorned  with 
8|)lcndid  columns,  elegant  stucco  work,  nn<i  the  finest 
paintings  and  statues.  At  the  present  time  the  sluccos 
and  pointings  are,  in  many  places,  alill  to  be  seen,  thongh 
the  colours  of  the  latter  are  become  faint ;  but  the  tun- 
nels and  reservoirs  for  water  yet  remain.  Large  as  was 
the  range  of  buildings,  the  height  accorded  with  it  pro- 
portionally; and  although  by  the  accumulntetl  soil  of 
ages,  the  ground  has  been  raise<l  twelve  feel  above  its 
original  level,  the  elevation  is  even  now  considerable. 
Much  however  of  the  space  which  these  magnificent 
baths  once  occupied,  is  converted  into  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, for  which  the  massive  walls  form  separations. 
From  the  number  of  statues  that  formerly  ornamented 
these  celebrated  baths,  it  is  probable  that  many  yet 
remain  beneath  its  ruins :  the  Farnesian  Bull,  and  the 
famous  Hercules  were  found  in  one  of  the  halls;  several 
fine  pillars  have  also  been  dug  up ;  and  as  the  place  was 
the  receptacle  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  the  noblest  and 
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most  beautiful  productintis  of  the  tasteful  and  skilful 
artiatH  of  that  era,  possibly  the  discovery  of  mauy  of 
tlieni  may  reward  tht;  diligent  researches  of  some  ciirioua 
explorer  of  its  vestiges,  at  a  future  period.  Extensive 
and  magnificent  as  were  the  baths  of  Caracallo,  those  of 
Dioclesian  arc  stated  to  have  surpassed  them,  both  in 
grandeur  and  suraptuousness.  He  is  represented  as  having 
employed  in  ttieir  construction  40,000  Christian  alavcs, 
whom  he  not  only  ignominiously  degraded,  but  cruelly 
massacred  when  the  works  were  completed!  The  ev't- 
<1encc  fur  this  fact,  however,  is  rather  questionable,  and 
abominable  as  were  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  several 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  humanity  must  indulge  the  cha- 
ritable hope,  that  Dioclesian's  conduct  was  not  charac- 
terized by  such  an  atrocious  deed. 

Among  the  edifices  of  this  kind,  entitled  to  particular 
notice,  were  the  baths  of  Tilns,  of  which  there  still  remain 
a  part  of  tlie  theatre,  one  of  the  temples,  and  one  of  the 
great  halls,  besides  many  subterraneous  vaults,  long 
galleries  and  spacious  ruins.  Several  of  the  latter  were 
very  curiously  painted,  and  the  columns  still  retain  much 
of  their  original  brilliance,  although  so  many  ages  have 
ela))sed  since  they  were  executed,  and  their  exposure  to 
the  dampness  in  the  vaults.  Many  of  the  ]>aintings  are 
in  the  fanciful  arabesque  style ;  and  as  the  buildings  were 
erected  al  a  period  distinguished  for  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  arts,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  embel- 
lishments of  ibis  structure  equalled,if  they  did  not  surpass, 
others  which  had  preceded  it.  The  celebrated  groupe  of 
the  Laocoon  was  found  beneath  its  ruins,  besi<les  various 
pillars  of  alabaster,  porpliyry  and  granite,  so  that  other 
valuable  discoveries  will  perhaps  yet  be  made,  to  evince 
the  excellence  of  the  sculptors  of  that  era,  and  n 
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tlic  labours  of  enterprising  industry  in  pursuit  of  tlie 
curious  and  valuable  remains  of  the  taste  and  skill  of 
former  ages. 

Though  the  baths  of  Titus  were  cert^nly  not  equal 
to  the  others  in  magnitude,  yet  they  exhibited  the  same 
sumptuousness,  nnd  consisted  of  numerous  chambers 
decorated  with  the  moat  rare  and  costly  ornaments.  The 
situation  of  those  edifices  likewise  conduced  to  make  them 
objects  of  peculiar  interest,  for  they  were  erected  on  llie 
grounds  formerly  occupied  by  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Macaenas,  the  munificent  patroii  and  friend  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Propertius,  who  also  had  residences  in  the 
vicinity.  Besides  it  has  been  stated  (though  the  authority 
for  the  fact  is  not  unquestionable),  that  this  was  the  place 
where  once  stood  the  tower,  from  which  liie  tyrant  Nero 
gratified  his  baleful  curiosity,  by  viewing  the  burning  of 
Rome,  while  he  sang  a  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
accompanying  it  with  the  music  of  hid  harp  ! 

Great  and  essential  as  might  be  the  benefits  and  conve- 
niences afforded  to  ancient  Rome  by  the  aqueducts,  a 
diversity  of  otlier  interesting  circumstances  concur  to 
evince,  that  the  accommodation  of  its  citizens  incessantly 
occupied  attention,  and  prompted  to  the  greatest  exertions. 
While  the  sight  was  gratiiied  with  the  master-pieces  of 
art,  at  the  same  time  the  supply  of  water  was  augmented 
and  facilitated  to  the  superb  mansions  of  its  opulent  resi- 
dents. It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  the  construe 
tion  of  their  most  stupendous  works  for  this  purpose 
originated  in  the  increase  of  voluptuous  habits  among  the 
potent  and  wealthy  Romans,  rather  than  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  necessity,  or  a  benevolent  desire  to  multiply  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  those  who  formed  the  greater 
portioti  of  that  renowned  community. 

Various  as  may  have  been  the  niotivea  that  stiniulaled 


mankind,  in  differcnl  ages  and  i;oiintricH,  to  contrive  atwi 
construct  works  to  supply  water  for  their  wants  and  enjoy- 
ments; however,  the  use  of  baths  appears  to  have  almost 
generally  prevailed  amongst  the  people  of  ancient  times, 
and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  In  some 
cnsefi  religion  preRcribed  frequent  ablution  aa  a  rite,  and 
therefore  enjoined  the  practice  as  a  liuty  ;  but  in  others 
it  was  a  habit  and  a  source  of  pleasurable  and  heatUiful 
exercise,  which  was  cultivated  and  continued  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

Probably  to  the  change  gradually  introduced  in  the 
domestic  liabitudes  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  may  be 
chiefly  ascribed,  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  their 
commodious  baths,  with  the  consequent  neglect  and  final 
destruction  of  lliose  splendid  edifices,  which  were  at  once 
vast,  fascinating,  and  commodious,  compridng  within 
their  precincts  every  convenience  conducive  to  health, 
relaxatioD,  and  amusement,  A  general  notion  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  institutions,  forming  the  different 
parts  of  these  grand  structures,  has  been  conveyed  in 
fonner  pages;  but  a  more  specific  description  of  llie 
several  apartments  peculiarly  appropriated  by  the  Romans 
for  the  practice  of  bathing,  and  likewise  some  notice  of 
the  buildings  constructed  by  other  nations  for  similar 
purposes  may  rot  Ik;  deemed  uninteresting. 

The  Roman  baths  usually  comprised  six  principal 
apartments,  each  of  which  was  adapted  for  a  different 
purpose.  1.  llie  apodi/terium  where  those  who  fre- 
quented them  undressed,  and  laid  their  clothes  uymn 
tables  i — persons  called  capsarii,  Iwing  specially  apjKiinted 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  name  spatiatum  was  some- 
times given  to  this  room,  wliich  did  not  form  a  part  of 
every  bath.  2.  ']L\\e  frigidarium,  or  cold  bath:  the  situa- 
tion of  this  was  conimonly  towards  the  north ;  and  it  was 
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also  used  for  the  purpose  uf  un dressing,  when  the  baths 
had  not  an  apodyterium.  3.  The  iepidaritttn  adapted 
for  containing  temperate  air,  its  chief  object  being  the 
prevention  of  any  injury  to  the  bathers,  from  their  pass- 
ing loo  suddenly  out  of  a  very  warm  room,  into  another 
tiiat  was  cold.  The  agreeable  temperature  of  the  air, 
rather  than  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  baths,  formed  the 
principal  inducement  with  many  of  those  who  \-isited  the 
frigidarium  and  tepidarium.  4.  The  laconicum,  which 
derived  its  name'  from  the  stove  or  oven  constructed  in  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  very  hot.  An  ancient 
writer  states,  that  when  persons  had  acquired  a  perspiration 
in  the  laconium,  tliey  anointed  themselves  with  oil  pre- 
vious to  going  into  llie  cold  bath ;  and  that  this  room 
was  originally  used  by  invalids  and  valetudinarians  only. 
6.  The  balneum  or  warm  bath ;  this  was  that  kind  of 
bathing  which  attracted  the  greatest  number  of  persons  ; 
and  the  capaciousness  of  the  bath  was  generally  proportion- 
ate, so  that  many  could  be  accommodated  at  the  same  time. 
This  apartment  had  likewise  the  name,  thermeknusia, 
and  its  height  usually  exceeded  the  breadth  by  one- 
third  ;  but  this  was  exclusive  of  the  sckola,  or  gallery 
formed  round  its  interior,  and  terminating  near  to  the 
basin  by  a  low  wall,  that  served  for  a  leaning  place  to 
such  persons  as  might  be  watting  for  their  turns  to  bathe. 
The  usual  situation  of  the  basin  was  directly  below  the 
single  window,  by  which  alone  the  light  entered,  thus 
preventing  the  shadows  of  persons  walking  from  falling 
upon  the  water.  6.  The  elcothesium,  or  unctuarium, 
was  the  room  appropriated  for  the  preservation,  and 
application  of  the  oils  and  perfumes  employed  lioth  before 
and  after  bathing;  and  lis  situation  and  construction 
adapted  it  for  receiving  a  considerable  degree  of  heat 
to  aid  the  operations  of  the   unguents.     Though   this 
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kind  of  arrangement  generally  characterizeil  the  Rom^ii 
baths,  nevertheless,  their  appendages  and  conveniencea 
varied  in  number  and  extent,  according  In  the  tante  and 
views  of  their  respective  possessors,  or  as  tliey  might  be 
intended  for  public  use  or  private  enjoyment.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla 
would  ao^nimodate  1800  persons  to  bathe  at  one  time. 
The  rotunda,  or  grand  hall,  belonging  to  this  capacious 
building,  was  111  feet  in  diameter;  but  these  baths  were 
alike  conspicuous  for  grandeur  of  design  and  diversity  of 
objects  comprised  in  them,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  modest  structures  which  Pliny  has  described 
in  one  of  his  letters,  as  forming  a  part  of  his  villa  at 
Laurentinum.* 

As  the  warm  baths  were  so  capacious,  the  modes  em- 
ployed to  heat  the  large  quantity  of  water  required  fw 
them  naturally  excites  surprise.  This  appears  to  have 
been  effected  by  furnaces  to  which  tlie  name  of  hypocautt 
was  applied.  The  baths  of  Caracalla  had  a  water  tower 
to  receive  their  supply  from  one  of  the  aqueducts  which 
passed  near  to  the  Appian  way ;  and  the  reservoir 
for  its  purposes  was  so  constructed,  as  to  have  twenty- 
eight  vaulted  chambers  immediately  over  the  kypocaust: 
these  chambers  consisted  of  two  ranges,  each  having 
fourteen,  and  communicating  with  each  other;  but 
twenty-eight  more,  witli  similar  dimensions  and  connec- 
tions, were  erected  upon  them,  though  only  one  of  the 
upper  hod  a  communication  with  the  lower  chambers. 
Upon  this  double  tier  of  vaults  the  spacious  but  shallow 
reservoir  was  formed,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
water  tower;  and  the  water  being  exposed  to  the  sun, 
imbibed  some  portion  of  heat,  before  it  passed  into  the 


•  Plinii,  i>i*/.  17.  lib.  ii. 
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chambers  adapted  for  augmenting  its  temperature  to  a 
high  degree.  Besides,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
agitated,  it  flowed  from  the  aqueduct  into  an  inter- 
mediate cistern  before  it  passed  to  the  reservoir ;  and 
the  same  cisleru  had  also  a  contrivance  by  which  ihc 
water  escaped  tiirough  an  aperture  formed  on  one  of  its 
sides,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  remove  it.  The 
interior  dimensions  of  the  several  chambers  will  show  the 
abundant  supply  that  they  were  calculated  to  afford,  for 
their  average  length  was  forty-nine  feel,  by  a  height  of 
thirty,  and  a  width  of  twenty-seven ;  so  that  the  lower 
chambers  alone  would  contain  more  than  1,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water.* 

Another  mode  of  heating  water  fur  the  baths  is  de- 
scribed by  Seneca ;  and,  according  to  his  statement,  thi^t 
was  effected  by  a  species  of  vases  that  were  high  and 
narrow,  with  fanciful  shapes,  some  in  the  form  of  dragons. 
In  these  were  placed  spiral  copper  pipes,  through  which 
the  water  passed  to  acquire  the  necessary  degree  of  heat ; 
and  as  the  hot  water  flowed  out  of  thcin,  the  cold  water 
entered,  so  ttiat  the  whole  obtained  the  same  terajx-rature 
by  passing  through  the  pipes.  Seneca  mentions,  as  an 
advantage  attending  this  process,  that  the  water  having 
no  communication  with  the  Arc,  whilst  it  flows  tiirough 
[npes,  the  vapours  are  not  contaminated  with  smoke. 
Having  described  the  devices  of  the  Romans,  we  can- 
not avoid  indulging  in  a  few  reflections,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  occupy  attention  with  some  of  the  practices  of 
other  nations. 

Tlie  great  ability  and  success  which  characterized  the 
splendid  achievements  of  the  Roman  people,  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  architecture,    and    military    enterprizes,   will 

*  It  is  stated  that  Rome,  at  one  time,  contained  no  less  than 
870bath». 
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probably  eternize  their  fame.  Essentially  and  ohvioiwly 
useful,  however,  as  the  aqueducts  proved  to  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire,  especially  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  tlieir  extent  and  magnitude  concur  to  demonstrate 
that  the  cost  of  erecting  them  must  have  been  enormous. 
On  these  and  other  great  undertakings,  the  wealth  and 
labour  of  nations  were  profusely  lavished  by  a  few 
powerful  individuals ;  and,  as  elaborate  productions  of 
human  ingenuity,  they  irresistibly  excite  the  astonisli- 
ment  of  beholders.  If,  however,  the  fervour  of  imagiu»- 
tion  prompt  the  poet  to  eulogize  them,  as 

"  Imperial  works  and  worthy  kitigs," 

other  feelings  will  affect  the  philanthropist  from  liis 
cherishing  a  benevolent  regard  for  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  his  species.  To  him  they  become  a  source  of 
pensive  sentiment  and  morahzing  reflection ;  for,  whilst 
impressed  by  their  grandeur,  and  acknowledging  their 
utility,  his  sympathies  may  lead  him  to  ponder  over  the 
circumstances  concerned  in  their  accomplishment.  And 
ainong>ft  the  most  prominent,  will  not  humanity  be  con- 
strained to  reckon  the  devastation  of  fertile  countries, 
the  dissolution  and  plunder  of  peaceful  communities,  the 
slavery  of  virtuous  and  noble-minded  men,  proljably  with 
the  sole  view  of  ministering  to  the  casual  and  temporary 
caprice  of  luxurious  pride?  Indeed,  how  often  has  tlie 
lust  of  wealth,  power,  and  glory,  debased  the  minds  and 
actuated  the  conquerors  of  nations  ?  Is  it  an  unreasonable 
inference  that  their  construction  was  probably  effected, 
by  the  unceasing  toil  and  misery  of  millions,  doomed  to 
labour  and  suffer,  without  ever  hearing  the  kind  and 
soothing  accents  of  compassion,  to  alleviate  their  sorrows 
and  calamity  f  Peradventure,  the  reflection  may  also 
arise,  that  among  those  employed  might  be  many  of  the 
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countrymen  of  Caraclacus  and  Boadicea,  who  were  alike 
distinguislied  for  their  love  of  freedom,  and  attachment 
to  ilieir  native  land,  lliough  deemed  barbarians,  in  the 
scornful  estimation  of  ambitious  Romans.  Such  melan- 
choly sentiments  will  sometimes  forcibly  commix  with 
others  in  the  mind  of  a  modem  Briton,  whose  generous 
concern  for  his  fellow-men  may  perhaps  iKcasion  the  wgh 
of  pity,  to  accompany  the  throb  of  indignation,  whflsl 
newing  these  superb  rcliques  of  antiquity. 

Happily,  however,  in  modern  time^,  various  drcum- 
stances  have  concurred  to  ameliorate  the  political  and 
civil  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  specie* ; 
and  the  same  potent  causes  continue  to  operate,  ho  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  mankind  will  ever  again  en- 
counter such  vicissitudes,  privations,  and  calamttin,  as 
befel  their  unfortunate  progenitors,  from  the  ruthlew 
ambition  of  military  leaders.  Civilisation  and  refine- 
ment being  extensively  difluscd  amongst  the  (^ocipat 
nations  of  the  world,  will  infallibly  eserds*  their  beoc- 
ficent  influence  to  prevent  a  whole  people  from  hnttff 
permanently  enslaved,  and  the  noblest  potriat*  chatiufl  to 
the  triumphal  car  of  a  haughty  victor,  for  tl»c  puqiow  of 
augmenting  the  .iplendour  of  his  prooe«aoRS  tir  wUing 
to  ihe  number  of  his  troplues.  By  the  «pnad  aS  kimw. 
ledge,  more  correct  and  elevated  notiotu  oooconing  the 
social  relations  have  been  successfully  inculcated  ;  heDor, 
rational  man  lias  attained  a  higher  rank  tlitn  ihal  of 
being  considered  as  a  icind  of  yrojieTty,  that  may  at  any 
time  be  violently  seized  by  the  rude  hands  of  Uwlrw 
power,  and  employett  for  any  purpont*  thai  chanceful 
caprice  or  unfeeling  pride  shall  happen  to  siiggett,* 

Besides  the  obvious  l>enefils  resulting  to  Ihe  conunu- 

•  This  wai  wriUen  before  die  IsIp  mi-Uncholy  Iriuuaclian* 
in  Poland. 
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luty  from  the  more  general  propensity  to  promote  intel- 
lectual improvement,  mechanicAl  ingenuity  being  power- 
fully aided  by  the  discoveries  uf  chemical  sdence,  has 
greatly  diversified  the  means  of  commercial  enlerprize. 
Numerous  individuals  have  thus  been  stimulated  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  activity  in  their  respective  pur- 
suits, and  by  signal  diligence  and  industry  made  those 
pecuniary  acquisitions  which  naturally  tend  to  increase 
their  influence  in  society,  as  well  as  to  generate  feelings 
of  personal  dignity  and  independence.  To  these  causes 
may  be  ascribed  many  of  the  great  works  which  liave 
been  devised  and  executed  for  pubUc  purposes ;  for  they 
have  not  commonly  originated  in  the  imperious  com- 
mands of  a  despotic  potentate,  and  merely  to  gratify  his 
exclusive  vanity  or  taste;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  generally  undertaken  as  objects  of  private  profit- 
able speculation,  though  in  some  instances  constructed 
Rt  tlic  national  expense,  from  the  evident  utility  of 
Iheir  accomplishment.  How  different  are  such  motives 
from  those  formerly  actuating  Homon  consuls  and  em- 
perors, who,  regardless  of  the  miseries  of  olhers,  luxuri- 
ated in  enjoyments,  and  embellished  that  celebrated  city, 
by  plundering  their  neighbours  and  distant  nations  ! 

Considerations  of  economy  may  have  precluded  much 
display  of  external  magnificence,  in  the  execution  of  some 
public  works;  nevertheless,  ihe  rapid  and  striking  pro- 
gress of  both  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  during  the  last 
and  present  century,  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the 
encouragement  bestowed  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
valence of  refined  taste,  enhghtened  views,  and  liberal  sen- 
timents. Notwithstanding,  some  j^ersons  have  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  commercial  occupations  inevitably 
tend  to  contract  the  mind  by  generating  a  sordid  dispo. 
sition,  yet,  the  noble  and  superb  structures  now  adorning 
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London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  places, 
may  be  adduced  as  instances  to  vie  with  some  of  those 
which  formerly  embellished  Imperial  Rome.  The  docks, 
canalfi,  rail-roads,  bridges,  arsenals,  and  other  works, 
constructed  during  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and 
conspicuous  alike  for  utility  and  magnitude,  surpass 
many  of  the  boldest  productions  of  that  much  celebrated 
era.  Indeed,  if  it  were  possible  for  an  old  Roman  to  rise 
from  his  grave,  to  contemplate  the  extent  of  our  navies 
and  commerce ;  the  amazing  power  and  diversilied  appli- 
cations of  the  steam-engine;  the  wide  diffusion  and 
brilliance  of  our  gas-lights ;  the  number  of  our  large 
foundcries  and  manufactories,  with  the  infinite  variety 
of  contrivances,  which  not  only  distinguish  every  branch 
vS  art>  but  are  likewise  mode  subservient  to  the  various 
wants,  enjoyments,  and  conveniences  of  soda!  life,  he 
might  be  disposed  to  conclude,  that  he  actually  lived  in 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  proudly  as  he  once  vaunted  of 
bis  superiority  over  the  mass  of  mankind.  Posterity, 
however,  may  eventually  form  a  similar  estimate  of  the 
acquirements  and  enjoyments  of  the  present  period,  when 
they  shall  be  advancing  in  the  career  of  improvement, 
with  all  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge,  and  innumerable  inventions  of  pre- 
I'ctling  ngcs ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Baths  of  Egypt;  much  frequented  by  Women:  Mode  of  Healiiig 
them.  Construction  and  Elegance  of  those  in  Turkey. 
Alhambra  in  Spain :  its  admirable  situation;  singularly  superb 
and  capacious  Baths.  Simple  Plan  of  constructing  Batfas  in 
Russia:  Method  of  preparing  them  for  Use.  Practice  of 
Bathing  in  general;  Notions  of  its  being  Salubrious,  &c. 
Hot  Baths  of  Hungary.  Conveniences  for  Bathing  in  Great 
Britain  very  limited.  Birmingham  Baths :  their  Dimensioiu 
and  Advantages. 

The  baths  of  Egypt  have  been  described  by  M.  Savaiy 
in  his  usual  admirable  style ;  and  he  observes^  that  ^*  hot 
baths  were  known  in  the  remotest  ages,  and  celebrated  by 
Homer,  who  paints  the  manners  of  the  times.  From 
whatever  causes  all  their  allurements  and  salubrity  pro- 
ceeded, necessity  has  rendered  them  common  in  a  coun- 
try, where  perspiration  is  abundant,  and  pleasure  has 
preserved  the  practice.  Mahomet,  who  knew  their  uti- 
lity, has  made  them  the  subject  of  a  religious  precept 
They  have  been  superficially  described  by  most  travel- 
lers, but  as  my  habit  of  frequenting  them  has  afforded 
me  opportunities  of  examining  them  attentively,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  be  at  once  particular  and  satisfactory. 

*^  The  first  apartment  at  entering  the  bath  is  a  great 
chamber,  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  with  an  open  roof  to 
let  the  pure  air  circulate  freely.  A  spacious  alcove  car- 
peted, is  carried  round  and  divided  into  compartments, 
in  which  the  bathers  leave  their  cloths.  In  the  centre  is 
a  fountain  that  plays  into  a  reservoir  and  has  a  pleaung 
effect. 


"  When  utiilresaed,  a  napkin  is  tied  rnuiul  the  middle. 
sandaLi  are  put  on,  and  a  narrow  passage  is  entered, 
where  the  heat  first  begins  to  be  felt :  the  door  shuts, 
and  twenty  paces  farther  a  second  opens,  which  is  the 
entrance  to  a  passage  at  right  angles  with  the  first.  Here 
the  heat  augments,  and  tliose  who  fear  to  expose  them- 
selves loo  suddenly  to  its  effects,  stop  some  time  in  a 
marble  hall  before  they  enter.  The  bath  itself  is  a  spa- 
cious vaulted  chamber,  paved  and  fined  with  marble ; 
beside  it  are  four  small  rooms ;  a  vapour  continually  rises 
from  a  fountain  and  cistern  of  hot  water,  with  which  burnt 
perfumes  mingle. 

"  The  bathers  are  not,  as  in  France,  imprisoned  in  a 
kind  of  tub,  where  the  body  cannot  be  in  a  state  of 
ease ;  but  reclining  on  a  spread  sheet,  and  the  head  sup- 
ported on  a  small  pillow,  they  freely  take  whatever 
posture  tliey  please,  whilst  clouds  of  odoriferous  vafjours 
envelope  and  penetrate  every  pore. 

"  Having  reposed  there  for  some  time,  a  gentle  moist- 
ness  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  body ;  a  servant  comes, 
gently  presses  and  turns  the  bather,  and  when  the  limbs 
xible,  makes  the  joints  crack  without  trouble; 
then  seems  to  knead  the  body  without  giving  the  slightest 
sensation  of  pain. 

'  This  done,  he  puts  on  a  stuff  glove,  and  continues 
rubbing  long,  and  freeing  the  skin  of  the  patient,  while 
it  is  wet,  from  every  kind  of  scaly  obstruction,  and  all 
imperceptible  particles  that  cloy  the  pores,  till  it  becomes 
as  smooth  as  satin :  he  then  conducts  the  bather  into  a 
cabinet,  pours  a  lather  of  perfumed  soap  on  his  head,  and 
then  retires. 

".The  ancients  honoured  their  guests  still  more,  and 
treated  them  in  a  more  voluptuous  manner.     While  Te- 
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lemachus  was  at  the  court  of  Nestor,*  ' 
Polycaate,  youngest  of  the  daughters  of  the  King  of  Py- 
los,  led  the  son  of  Ulysses  to  tlie  bath,  washed  him  with 
her  own  hands,  and  having  rubbed  his  body  with  pre- 
cious oiutDients,  clothed  him  in  rich  garments,  and  a 
shining  mantle.' — Nor  were  Fisistratus  and  Telemachus 
worse  treated  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus,-|-  the  beauties  of 
which  having  admired,  they  were  conducted  to  marble 
basins,  in  which  the  bath  was  prepared,  where  beauteous 
slaves  washed  them  with  odorous  oils,  and  clothed  them 
with  fine  garments  and  magnificent  furred  robes. 

"  The  room  in  which  the  bather  retires,  has  two  water- 
cocks,  one  for  cold,  the  other  for  hot  water,  and  he 
washes  himself.  The  attendant  presently  returns,  with 
depilatory  pomatum,  which  instantly  eradicates  hair 
wherever  it  is  applied ;  and  it  is  in  general  use  both  with 
men  and  women  in  Egypt.  Being  well  washed  and  puri- 
fied, the  bather  is  wrap{)ed  up  in  hot  linen,  anil  follows 
his  guides  through  various  windings,  that  lead  to  the 
outer  apartment,  while  this  insensible  transition,  from  heat 
to  cold,  prevents  all  inconvenience;  and  having  arrived 
at  an  alcove,  a  bed  is  ready  prepared,  on  which  thepersMi 
no  sooner  lies  down  than  a  boy  comes,  and  begins  to 
press  with  his  delicate  hands,  all  parts  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  dry  them  perfectly.  The  linen  is  once  more 
changed,  and  the  boy  gently  rubs  the  callous  skin  of  the 
feet  with  pumice-stone,  and  then  brings  a  pipe  and  mocha 
coffee. 

"  Coming  from  a  bath  filled  with  hot  vapour,  in  which 
excessive  perspiration  bedewed  every  limb,  into  a  spacious 
apartment  and  the  open  air,  the  lungs  ex|>and  and  expire 
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with  pleasure :  well- kneaded,  and  as  it  were,  regenerated, 
the  biood  circulates  freely,  the  body  feels  a  voluptuous 
case,  a.  flexibility  till  then  unknown,  a  lightness  as  if 
relieved  from  some  enormous  weight,  and  the  man  ahnost 
fancies  himself  newly  bom,  and  be^uuing  first  to  live. 
A  glowing  consciousness  of  existence  spreads  itself  to  the 
very  extremities;  and  while  thus  yielding  to  the  most 
delightful  sensations,  ideas  of  the  most  pleasing  kind 
pervade  and  fill  the  soul.  The  imagination  wanders 
through  worlds  which  itself  embellishes,  every  where 
drawing  pictures  of  happiness  and  delight.  If  life  be 
only  a  succession  of  ideas,  the  vigour  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  memory  then  retraces  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
man,  would  lead  us  tu  believe  that  the  two  hours  delicious 
calm,  which  succeed  bathing,  are  an  age. 

"  The  women  are  passionately  fond  of  these  baths, 
where  they  go  at  least  once  a  week,  taking  with  them 
slaves  accustomed  to  the  oiEce.  More  sensual  than  men, 
after  the  usual  process,  they  wash  the  body,  and  particu- 
larly the  head,  with  rose-water.  There  their  attendants 
braid  their  long  black  hair,  with  which,  instead  of  powder 
ftnd  pomatum,  they  mingle  precious  essences.  There 
they  blacken  the  rim  of  the  eye-lid,  arch  the  brows  vrith 
cohel,  (tin  burnt  with  gall-nuts),  and  stain  the  nails  of 
their  hands  and  feet  of  a  golden  yellow.  Their  linen 
and  robes  having  been  passed  through  the  sweet  vapour 
of  aloes  wood,  and  their  dressing  ended,  they  remain  in 
the  outward  apartmentN,  and  pasx  (he  day  in  fcoHting, 
while  singing  girls  come  and  dance,  anil  nng  Mwthing 
airs,  or  recount  amorouN  adventures. 

"  The  days  of  bathing  arc  fnrtivc  day*  with  Egyptitn 

;  they  deck  tbenuelvc*  nmgoi&xatij,  and  imdcr 

the  long  veil  and  mantle  whi«;h  hide  tlion  frnni  tiv  pubtu 

eye,  wear  the  richest  rtufiV.     Tht-y  undri-M 
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in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  their  vanity  extends 
even  to  their  drawers,  which,  in  winter,  are  made  of  slufls 
inwove  with  silk  and  gold,  and  in  summer  of  worked 
muslin.  Ruffles  and  lace  are  unknown  to  them,  but  their 
shifts  are  made  of  cotton  and  silk,  as  light  and  transpa- 
rent as  'gauze.  Rieli  sashes  of  cassimere  bind  up  their 
floating  robes ;  and  two  cresccnls  of  fine  pearls  sparkle 
amidst  the  black  hair  that  shades  their  temples ;  while  dia- 
monds enrich  the  Indian  handkerchief  with  which  they 
bind  their  brows.  Such  are  the  Georgians  and  Circas- 
sians whom  the  Turks  purchase  for  their  wives.  They 
are  neat  to  excess,  and  walk  in  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
fumes; and  though  their  luxury  be  hidden  from  the 
public,  it  surpasses  that  of  European  women  m  their 
own  houses."* 

This  minute  and  fascinating  picture,  energetically  con- 
veys much  interesting  information,  concerning  the  baths 
and  practices  of  the  Egyptians;  but  M.  Savary  has 
omitted  to  state  what  means  are  employed  either  lo  heat, 
or  supply  the  water  for  their  purposes.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  method  practised,  in  both  cases,  is  similar  to 
that  employed  by  the  Turks,  whose  baths,  with  their 
mode  of  preparing  and  using  them,  it  shall  be  our  endea- 
vour to  describe. 

Baths  form  an  essential  part  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  Turks,  both  in  their  towns  and  villages ;  and 
persons  who  may  not  have  any  al  tlieir  own  houses,  are 
accommodated  at  a  public  one  erected  for  tlic  purpose. 
The  private  baths  have  generally  small  dimensions,  and 
are  coimected  with  their  residences  by  a  room,  in  which 
the  bathers  take  off  their  clothes.  They  consist  of  two 
apartments  built  with  bricks,  and  communicating  with 
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each  other.  The  interior  walls  are  usually  faced  with 
marble  or  plaster;  and  the  light  is  admitted  througli 
chequer  work  on  the  top  of  small  cupolas.  They  have 
amo«ith  wooden  seats,  and  the  floors  are  laid  with  marble, 
having  grooves  cut  in  ihem  for  carrying  off  any  water 
that  may  fall  upon  them.  Double  folding  doors,  covered 
with  woollen  cloth,  and  edged  witli  felts,  are  fixed  at  each 
end  of  the  short  passages  between  the  two  rooms.  The 
mode  of  heating  them  is  by  a  .subterranean  vault,  having 
its  entrance  on  th^  outside  of  the  building,  and  the 
marble  floor  of  thtr  bath  being  its  ceiling.  Immediately 
under  the  latter  is  placed  a  large  cauldron,  containing 
water,  heated  by  a  wood  fire,  which  is  commonly  made 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  Iwiths  are  used.  Pipes 
proceeding  from  the  cauldron,  and  fixed  in  the  walla, 
ascend  the  sides  of  the  bath  to  the  cupola,  where  the 
steam  escapes,  the  water  being  kept  constantly  boiling. 
Similar  pipes  for  supplying  cold  water  from  a  cistern  are 
also  fixed  in  the  walls,  both  being  situate  near  to  each 
other,  and  likewise  fitted  witli  proper  cocks,  so  that 
either  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  readily  obtained.  From 
the  pecidiar  construction  of  these  baths,  mid  their  being 
heated  so  long  previous  to  being  used,  the  temperature 
of  the  rooms  becomes  very  high,  so  that  persona  after 
undressing  cannot  with  safety  enter  even  the  first  room, 
till  they  have  adapted  their  lungs  for  the  purpose,  by 
stopping  a  short  time  between  the  doors  of  the  pasaage 
leading  to  it.  But  as  the  fire  is  directly  under  the  marble 
floor  of  the  second  room,  sandals  of  wood  are  commonly 
worn  to  prevent  the  feet  from  being  affected  by  the  great 
heat  of  the  floor;  and  here  the  temperature  so  far 
exceeds  the  other,  that  a  similar  precaution  is  usually 
employed  before  entering  it.  The  effect  produced  by 
being  thus  enveloped  in  very  hot  air  is  that  of  profuse 


perspiration  iiKuing  from  all  the  pon;s  uf  t)ie  body  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  tlie  extremely  high  temperature  of  these 
baths,  tlie  Turkish  women  not  only  stay  in  them  for 
several  hours  together,  but  visit  them  frequently. 

Though  the  private  baths  of  the  Turks  are  commonly 
small,  the  interior  of  some  of  them  have  a  great  d^ree 
of  cl^ance.  I-ady  Wortley  Montague  gives  the  sub- 
sequent description  of  one,  which  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  itispecting.  "  Two  apartments  are  built  exactly 
in  the  same  manner,  and  answering  to  one  another. 
The  baths,  fountains,  and  pavements,  are  all  of  white 
marble ;  the  roofs  are  gilt,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
Japan  china.  Adjoining  to  them  are  two  rooms,  the 
uppermost  of  which  ia  divided  into  a  sofa,  and  in  tlie 
four  comers  are  falls  of  water  from  the  very  roofs, 
from  shell  to  shell  of  white  marble,  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  room,  where  it  falls  into  a  large  basin  sur- 
rounded with  pipes,  that  throw  up  the  water  as  high  as 
the  roof.  The  walls  are  in  the  nature  of  lattices ;  and 
on  the  outside  of  thetn,  there  are  vines  and  woodbines 
planted,  that  form  a  sort  of  green  tapestry,  and  give  an 
agreeable  obscurity  to  the  clianibcrs. 

Thus  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  wealthy  Turk  ren* 
ders  this  simple. luxury  a  source  of  varied  gratification 
to  the  senses,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  conduces  to 
health  and  cleanliness.  Among  the  oriental  nations,  the 
regular  and  constant  use  of  baths  still  continues,  al- 
thou^  in  those  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  same  prac- 
tice formerly  prevailed,  it  has  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing during  several  centuries,  and  in  some  instances  it  is 
almost  wholly  discontinued. 

Extensive  and  commodious  as  were  the  baths  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  and  astonishing  as  may  have  been 
their  magnificence,   Spain  contains   a    structure  of  the 


same  kind,  which  is  equally  singular  and  superb.  The 
large  and  splendid  baths  al  Alhambra  formed  a  part  of 
the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Grenada,  and  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  taste, 
prevalent  at  the  period  for  such  healthful  enjoyments, 
and  undebasing  luxuries.  Besides  the  style  cf  the 
buildings  has  not  only  a  peculiar  character,  but  probably 
they  ajford  some  of  the  finest  existiug  specimens  of 
Arabian  architecture,  The  edifice  consists  of  numerous 
apartments,  several  of  them  having  lofty  arched  roofs, 
supported  by  elegant  marble  columns  ;  and  some  of  the 
baths  are  constructed  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  One  of  these  has  a  length  of  102  feet,  by  a 
width  of  fifty ;  six  others  being  inclosed  by  a  wall  six 
feet  thick  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
long  range  of  buildings  is  occupied  by  datems,  which 
are  constantly  suppUcd  with  running  water  obtained  from 
a  hill,  at  about  a  league  distant. 

The  court  of  the  Lions  forms  a  very  remarkable  part 
of  this  splendid  edifice.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  long, 
fifty  feet  wide,  witli  a  colonade  on  each  nde  seven  feet 
wide,  and  at  each  end  ten  feet.  The  paveuient  of  the 
latter  is  white  marble,  but  that  of  the  square  consists  of 
coloured  tiles;  and  two  porticos,  about  fifteen  feet 
square,  project  into  the  courts.  To  the  height  of  about 
five  feet,  the  walls  have  a  chequered  covering  of  blue 
and  yellow  tiles,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  finished 
with  exquisite  skill.  The  stucco  is  laid  on  the  wall  with 
extraordinary  delicacy,  and  that  on  the  ceiling  is  frosted 
with  aftonishing  ingenuity.  The  columns  supporting 
the  roof  and  gallery  are  white  marble,  being  not  only 
very  slender,  but  fantastically  decorated ;  their  height 
is  about  nine  feet,  including  the  base  and  capital,  with 
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a  diameter  of  eight  and  a  half  inches.  Their  nrrangemi'nt 
is  very  irregular,  some  being  placed  singly,  others  in 
groups  consisting  of  three,  but  most  commonly  two 
together ;  and  the  arches  rising  from  them  are  con- 
structed larger  tlian  a  aemi»circle  resembling  the  form  of 
a  horsc-slioe.  Resides  in  the  placing  of  the  columns  not 
the  stighlest  regard  has  been  paid  to  regularity,  or  erect- 
ing them  opposite  to  each  other.  Though  ihe  designs 
for  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  various,  yet  each  ia 
repeated  several  times  in  the  circuit  of  the  court;  aiyi 
they  are  exquisitely  polished;  each  arch  has  about  it 
a  large  square  of  arabesque,  with  a  rim  containing  a 
quotation,  generally  from  the  Koran.  Besides,  another 
square  of  beautiful  filigree  work  is  placed  over  the  pil- 
lars ;  and  also  a  little  higher  a  cornice  of  wood  richly 
carved,  like  the  stucco  which  covers  the  walls.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  amongst  the  great  diversity  of  foliages 
and  grotesque  and  fanciful  ornaments,  not  the  slightest 
representation  of  animal  life  is  perceivable.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  stands  a  large  fountain,  called  the  Fountain 
of  Lions,  consisting  of  twelve  muzzled  lions,  which  sup- 
port on  their  hinder  pans,  an  enormous  basin,  above 
which  a  smaller  one  is  fixed  upon  a  pillar,  containing  a 
large  jet  d'eati.  This  threw  up  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  when  the  conduits  were  in  a  proper  condition, 
and  descending  into  a  basin,  it  thence  flowed  from  the 
mouths  of  the  lions  into  a  large  reservoir  beneath ; 
which,  by  various  channels,  communicated  with  and  sup- 
plied several  other  jets  d'eau,  constructed  for  amusing 
display  in  the  difTereot  apartments, 

The  Fountain  of  Lions  is  formed  of  white  marble, 
and  it  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  festoons.  Arabian 
verses  are  also  inscribed  ujion  ii,  which  savour  of  oriental 
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extravagance,  both  as  regards  sentiment  and  expression, 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  translation  : — 

"  Seest  thou  how  the  water  flows  copiously  like  the  Nile  ? 

"  This  resembles  a  sea  washing  over  its  shores,  threatening  ship- 
wreck to  the  mariner. 

"  This  water  runs  abundantly  to  give  drink  to  the  lions. 
Terrible  as  the  lion  is  our  king  in  the  day  of  battle. 
The  Nile  gives  glory  to  the  king,  and  the  lofty  mountains 
proclaim  it 

''  This  garden  is  fertile  in  delights :  God  takes  care  that  no 
noxious  animal  shall  approach  it. 

'*'  The  fair  princess  who  walks  in  this  garden,  covered  with 
pearls,  augments  its  beauty  so  much,  that  thou  mayst  doubt 
whether  it  be  a  fountain  that  flows,  or  the  tears  of  her  ad- 


«« 

« 


mirers." 


On  the  south  side  of  the  colonnade  is  a  large  room 
built  in  a  circular  form,  and  having  a  fountain  in  the 
middle,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness in  the  apartment  during  the  sultry  heat  of  summer. 
This  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  men  only;  and 
here  they  were  accustomed  to  regale  themselves  with 
coffee  and  sherbet.  The  construction  of  this  superb 
hall  seemed  to  be  altogether  adapted  to  excite  volup- 
tuous emotions,  for  exclusive  of  its  pleasing  form,  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  the  walls  were  stuccoed,  the 
exquisite  designs  for  adorning  them,— being  also  painted 
and  finished  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  art, — its  elegant 
cupola,  and  the  admirable  distribution  of  the  light  from 
above, — produced  such  pleasurable  effects,  as  no  words, 
however  forcible,  or  significant,  can  adequately  depict. 

Besides  the  rooms  already  enumerated  there  were 
various  others,  some  of  which  had  fountains  mthjets 
dTeau^  and  others  marble  cisterns  for  the  purpose  of  wash- 
ing children.  Different  apartments  were  likewise  appro- 
priated for  grown  persons ;  and  these  contained  cisterns 
formed  with  large  slabs  of  white  marble,  the  walls  being 
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decorated  with  variously-coloured  earthen  tiles,  and  the 
Kght  admitted  into  tfaem  by  apertures  formed  in  the  coved 
ceilings.  The  thickness  of  tlie  walls  forming  some  of  these 
rooms  was  fifteen  feet,  and  others  nine  feet.  Thedistance 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  measured  thirty- 
ax  feet ;  and  from  that  to  the  top  of  the  cupola  eighteen 
feet.  The  lower  range  of  windows  had  a  height  of  thir- 
teen feet ;  and  the  centre  of  one  arch  nearly  forty-eight 
feet.  To  complete  the  whole,  vaidis  contained  boilers 
and  stoves  that  supplied  some  of  the  baths  witli  hot  water, 
or  vapour,  as  might  he  desired;  and  the  reason  for  con- 
structing several  of  them,  at  so  great  a  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  was  evidently  to  keep  the  water  in 
them  constantly  cool, — a  luxury  much  sought  in  hot  cli- 
mates. The  descent  to  the  subterraneous  baths  was 
effecled  by  various  flights  of  steps  gently  turning,  and 
admirably  contrived  for  the  purpose. 

The  situation  of  the  palace,  of  which  tliese  baths  form 
a  very  conspicuous  portion,  is  one  of  the  most  dehghtfnl 
in  the  country ;  and  every  thing  connected  with  llie  place 
appears  to  have  been  studiously  contrived,  and  skilfully 
adapted,  to  render  it  an  appropriate  retirement  for  volup- 
tuous enjoyment,  in  the  summer  season.  The  doors  and 
windows  of  the  apartments  were  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
the  free  circulation  of  air;  besides  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  was  always  in  readiness  to  produce  a  refreshing 
coolness  even  in  the  hottest  months.  Its  gardens  had 
shady  walks  abounding  with  aromatic  trees ;  and  the 
beautiful  hills  and  fertile  plains,  intertipersed  in  the 
country  around  it,  afforded  noble  and  picturesque  views. 
The  circumstances  and  scenery  altogether  were  indeed 
BO  exquisitely  and  transcendantly  enchanting,  as  would 
seem  almost  to  surpass  the  power  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive, or  language  to  convey      One  traveller  wh< 
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then 


s  of  this  superb  palaee  Rnd  its  bath^,  represents 


I  the  firs 


if  he  V 


a  sud- 


his  emotions  o 

den  transported  into  fairy  land,"  and  that  this  assemblage 
of  edifices  appeared  to  realize  the  fanciful  and  fascinating 
scenes,  faintly  dclineateti  in  tbe  Tales  of  the  Genii,  and 
the  Arabian  Nights.* 

The  baths  of  the  Russians  oi'e  constructed  in  a  style  of 
great  simplicity  comporting  with  the  original  purpose  of 
such  contrivances.  They  are  generally  situate  on  the 
bank  of  a  rimning  stream,  and  consist  of  a  mean  wooden 
house,  or  where  wood  may  be  scarce,  a  cavern  excavated 
in  the  earth  by  the  side  of  a  river.  The  bathing  room 
has  three  or  four  benches  placed  one  above  another,  and 
contains  a  large  vaulted  oven,  which  is  heated  to  such  a 
degree  as  renders  the  paving  stones  placed  upon  it  red 
hoi;  but  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  water  a  large  iron 
vessel  is  fixed  in  brickwork  contiguous  to  the  oven.  A 
few  apertures  are  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  roof  in 
order  that  the  vapour  may  escape;  and  the  cold  water 
flows  in  by  small  channels.  To  some  of  the  baths  a  kind 
of  anti-chaml>er  is  constructed  for  tbe  purpose  of  un- 
dressing and  dressing;  but  this  convenience  very  seldom 
belongs  to  them,  and  they  usually  take  off"  their  clothes 
in  a  court  which  has  a  boarded  fence,  with  a  number  of 
benches.  These  accommodations  commonly  belong  to 
the  government,  and  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  police.  The  heat  of  these  bathing  rooms  averages 
from  100  to  ISO  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
and  this  is  often  much  augmented  by  throwing  water 

•  Stcitibumt's  Travels  in  Spain ;  but  the  most  minute  and 
accurate  description  of  the  palace  and  baths  at  Aihambra,  lias 
been  given  by  Mr.  Murphy,  an  Brchitect,  who  in  1815  published 
A  very  splendid  work  in  Urge  folio,  containing  numerous  elegant 
engravings,  which  represent  the  different  strucHires  and  apart- 
ment«,  with  the  clcvationK,  plans,  and  dimensions  of  each, 
q2 
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every  few  minutes  upon  the  red  hot  stones  of  the  cveiL. 
Though  the  baths  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  may  be 
more  elegant,  and  have  some  other  convenienoeSy  yet 
their  construction  is  equally  simple. 

Among  the  lower  order  of  Russians  hot  baths  are  not 
only  very  common,  but  in  general  are  deemed  preferable 
to  medicines,  which  they  seldom  take,  conceiving  that  a 
sweating  bath  is  a  much  more  efficacious  remedy  lor 
disease.  Indeed  their  prepossessions  in  favour  of  baths» 
show  that  they  do  not  consider  such  conveniences  as 
luxuries  merely,  but  as  indispensable  necessaries  of  life: 
hence,  they  are  frequented  by  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
all  ages,  whatever  may  be  their  condition,  and  whether 
in  a  state  of  sickness  or  health,  fatigued  by  hard  labour, 
or  a  long  journey.* 

In  those  countries  which  abound  in  certain  kinds  of 
minerals,  and  where  hot  springs  are  common,  the  inha- 
bitants render  them  subservient  to  their  pleasures,  and 
seem  to  luxuriate  in  the  enjoyment  of  warm  baths.  At 
Buda,  and  other  places  in  Himgary,  such  baths  are  repre- 
sented to  be  actually  crowded  with  men,  women,  and 
children  of  various  conditions,  indiscriminately  bathing 
together,  and  therefore  presenting  a  spectacle,  at  once 
curious,  singular,  and  amusing.  Townson  has  given 
a  humorous  description  of  the  scene,  but  he  enumerates 
some  circumstances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  exdte 
unpleasant  emotions  in  a  delicate  mind.'f' 

Universal  as  may  be  the  use  of  baths  in  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  extensive  as 
is  the  practice  in  some  others,  to  how  limited  an  extent 

•  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tooke,  who 
once  told  the  writer,  that  the  disease  commonly  called  in  England 
— '*  a  eoid" — was  miknown  in  Russia! 

•»•  Travels  in  Ilungan/, 
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lias  this  healthful  and  cleanly  custom  prevailed  in  Great 
Britain,  so  distinguished  for  its  refinements  and  improve- 
ments io  the  useful  arts?  Indeed,  how  few  are  the 
conveniences  properly  adapted  for  such  enjoyments! 
Even  its  great  metropolis  scarcely  furnishes  a  bath  that 
would  afford  a  gratification  to  an  expert  swimmer!  The 
floating  baths  on  the  Thames,  like  tiiose  on  the  Seine, 
are  too  circumscribed  in  their  dimensions,  for  such  a 
purpose;  and  are  trivial  in  comparison  ^ith  the  capa- 
cious basins  that  formed  a  part  of  the  magnificent  baths 
of  ancient  Rome- 
It  is  remarkable  that,  almost  infinitely  diversified  as 
have  been  the  pmjects,  characterizing  different  eras  of 
speculation,  excepting  the  propositions  of  the  New  Kiver 
Company  and  Mr.  Martin,  not  one  scheme  has  appeared, 
having  as  its  professed  object,  the  constructing  of  noble 
baths  for  public  and  private  accommodation,  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  or  other  large  towns.  As  an  excep- 
tion to  this  asscrtitm,  perhaps  the  baths  at  Birminghain 
may  be  mentioned;  and  those  were  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  an  opulent  private  individual  with  a  view  to 
profit,  by  furnishing  a  great  convenience  to  the  public. 
They  comprise  hot  and  cold  baths,  with  a  room  for  sweat- 
ing i  and  that  for  swimming  has  a  length  of  108  feet  by 
a  breadth  of  54.  The  latter  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  garden,  with  twenty-four  undressing-rooms  attached; 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  ten  feet  high. 
The  water  flows  constantly  into  it  from  a  very  fertile 
epring,  called  Lady  Well,  so  that  it  is  always  clear  and 
cool,  without  ever  being  defectively  supplied.  Those 
who  frequent  these  baths  have  the  choice  of  paying 
either  an  annual  or  quarterly  subscription,  or  a  very 
moderate  sum,  each  time,  for  using  them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  very  convenient 
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public  baths  were  constructed  at  Florence,  with  every 
convenience  for  general  accommodation;  and  at  Paris 
baths  are  numerous,  and  adapted  to  all  classes,  and  each 
sex ; — there  is  also  a  school  for  swimming. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Constantinople, — ^its  fine  Situation;  but  naturally  defective  in 
Springs,  &c.  Contrivances  for  Supplying  it  with  Water. 
Hydraulia:  Rigorous  Edicts  to  preserve  the  Conduits  from 
injury.  Source  of  the  Water;  Mode  of  Constructing  Reser- 
voirs. Sou-terazi.  Fountains.  Aqueducts;  Peculiarities  in 
their  Construction.  Subterraneous  Cisterns.  Philoxenon. 
Bagnios ; — that  of  Zeuxippus.  Mahomet  II. :  his  Fountain 
and  Bath.  Caravanseras.  Bathing  generally  a  favourite 
enjoyment  of  the  Turks.  Public  Baths  numerous  in  Con- 
stantinople. Water-works  confided  to  a  particular  class  of 
men.  Practice  of  persons  who  sell  Water.  Alarm  about  a 
deficiency ;  Indications  of  the  approach  of  Rain  the  same  as 
in  Syria.  Present  Sultan  disposed  to  encourage  improve- 
ments. 

The  means  devised  for  conveying  abundance  of  water 
to  ancient  Rome  excite  admiration;  but  the  Romans 
also  directed  their  efforts  to  afford  similar  advantages  to 
other  cities  and  countries  subjected  to  their  domination. 
Amongst  the  remarkable  structures  for  this  purpose 
may  be  enumerated  the  aqueducts  and  cisterns  con- 
structed to  benefit  Constantinople,  after  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  lower  empire.  These  extensive  and  stu- 
pendous works  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  th^r 
conceptions,  and  the  earnestness  of  their  exertions  to 
accomplish  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
health,  necessities  and  conveniences   of  the  inhabitants. 


(  d'lmataiitmopU*  ^  its  viaiutt), 

SHEWING  T-c   SOURCES  or  THi  WATER  "      > 
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^^   peculiar  contrivancos  introduced  for  effect- 
^^cct  not  only  attest  the  persevering  attentkm 

"Upon  the  subject,  but  likewise  display  their 
in  diversifying  plans,  and  simplifying  inven- 
^nrell  as  their  improved  skill  in  adapting  them  to 
'^Xr  situations  and  circumstances. 
^%e  of  Constantinople  surpasses,  in  many  respects, 
cuiy  other  city  in  the  world.  Being  erected  on  a 
Lar  peninsula  composed  of  sereh  hills,  two  <^  its 
*«  TBshed  by  the  sea ;  and  besides  having  a  great 
3Q,  it  is  also  surrounded  with  prospects  of  the 
beautiful,  enchanting,  and  picturesque  scenery. 
;li  possessing  these  and  various  other  singular 
tages,  yet  it  is  naturally  defiaent  of  one  benefit 
essential  to  the  domestic  wants  and  comforts  of 
ind.  The  only  streams  in  its  vicinity  flowing  to- 
the  city,  are  two  rivulets,  anciently  called  Bar- 
aad  C^dareSf  both  of  which  have  very  trivial  cur- 
at any  time,  but  in  the  summer  season,  it  ia  not 
al  for  them  to  be  nearly  or  altogether  dry.  To 
lay  be  added  another  inconvenience ; — the  springs 
ry  few,  and  these  produce  only  a  small  quantity  of 

Hence,  different  Roman  emperors  endeavoured 
ledy  the  defect,  and  provide  for  the  positive  wants 
large  population  by  the  adventitious  resources  of 
3ut  the  worjcs  constructed  by  their  direction  were 
juently  augmented  and  improved  by  several  of  the 
i^  Sultans. 

;  of  the  plans  first  adopted  was  the  construction  of 
IS  below  the  houses,  to  preserve  the  rain  whenever 
, ;  but  the  quantity  of  water  obtained  by  this 
proved  insufficient  for  the  common  wants  of  the 
:.  Happily,  however,  another  prdMc  source  pre- 
I  itself  near  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
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facilitated  the  adoption  of  a  noble  and  an  effective  pro- 
ject, for  procuring  an  abundant  supply.     As  the  plen- 
tiful dews  and  frequent  showers  of  this  mountainous 
district  occasion  many  streams  to  flow  down  the  inter- 
vening valleys,  the  idea  was  suggested  of  constructing 
mounds  at  certain  elevations,  to  intercept  the  different 
descending  currents,  so  as  to  collect  and  render  them 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  the  city.     Large  triangular 
reservoirs  were  thus  formed  of  great  depth  and  capacity. 
The  breadth  and  height  of  the  mounds  are  not  only 
considerable,  but  being  also  faced  with  white  marble 
finely  sculptured  in   the  oriental  style,  they  exhibit  a 
bold  and  magnificent  appearance.     The  construction  of 
these  reservoirs',  and  the  conduits  from  them,  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  their  importance 
may  be  estimated  by  the  solicitude  evinced  to  preserve 
them  from  injury,  or  depredation.     With  this  view  va- 
rious edicts  were  issued,  some  of  which  relate  to  the 
planting  of  trees  upon  the  embankments,  whilst  others 
prohibit  the  abstraction  of  water  from  the  reservoirs  for 
private  use ;  and  one  of  these  laws,  promulgated  in  404, 
imposed  the  fine  of  a  pound  of  gold,  for  every  ounce  of 
water  surreptitiously  taken  away.     But  as  the  religion 
of  the  Turks  requires  frequent  ablutions,  that  render  an 
abundance  more  necessary  to  them  than  to  the  Greeks 
and  Jews,  the  former  inflict  the  severest  penalties  upon 
every  person  who  improperly  takes  it,  or  cuts  or  digs  up 
any  of  the  trees  planted  ypon  the  borders  of  a  reservoir. 
Singularity  and  ingenuity  characterize  the  method  of 
conveying  water  from  the  reservoirs  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  estimated  expense  amounts  to  about  one-fifth 
only  of  the  sum  required  for  erecting  large  aqueducts, 
though  several  of  these  noble  structures  have  been  formed 
to  convey  the   water  across  the  valleys.     Through  the 
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greater  part  of  its  course  the  conduit  consists  of  earthen 
pipes,  but  square  buildings,  called  Souterazi^  are  erected 
at  different  points  upon  the  declivities,  between  the 
reservoirs  and  the  city,  and  the  level  of  the  top  of  every 
successive  pillar  in  the  same  range  varies,  so  that  their 
descending  direction  is  analogous  to  an  inclined  plane 
commencing  at  the  mountains.  There  are  several  ranges 
of  these  quadrangular  obelisks,  which  present  a  peculiar 
and  rather  an  unpleasant  prospect  to  persons,  who  may 
not  be  aware  of  their  purpose,  and  therefore  cannot 
appreciate  their  utility. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  water  are  about  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  Constantinople  ;  and  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  proper  declivity  of  the  ground  for  the  line  of 
water  course,  an  instrument  is  employed  resembling  an 
inverted  masan''s  plummet,  and  having  the  name — Terazi. 
This  contrivance  being  suspended  from  the  middle  of  a 
cord,  stretched  between  two  rods,  accurately  divided  into 
inches  and  parts,  and  set  upright,  by  its  successive  re- 
moval from  station  to  station,  the  surveyor  ascertains  the 
precise  slope  for  the  gradual  flow  of  the  water. 

That  the  current  from  the  various  sources  may  be 
sufficiently  ample,  every  reservoir  has  several  circular 
outlets  of  different  dimensions, — the  centre  of  the  whole 
being  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  As  the  water 
flows  in  covered  tunnels,  having  at  intervals  Souteraziy 
these  structures  were  probably  intended  to  serve  a  similar 
purpose  to  that  of  the  columnaria  employed  in  the 
Roman  aqueducts,  by  allowing  the  escape  of  the  air 
from  the  pipes,  and,  likewise  occasioning  the  deposition 
of  any  feculent  matter.  The  obelisks  are  so  con- 
trived that  the  water  ascends  through  a  lead  pipe  carri^ 
up  the  interior  of  one  side  the  building  nearly  to  its  sum- 
mit, .where  it  flows  into  a  square  basin  below  its  orifice, 
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and  descends  by  a  corresponding  pipe  placed  on  the 
opposite  side.  Thus  the  water  successively  ascends  and 
descends  in  its  course  from  the  reservoirs,  till  it  arrives 
at  its  destination  in  the  city,  where  it  occasionally  rises 
with  great  force  resembling  ajet  d'^eau* 

Contiguous  to  Constantinople  a  capacious  reservoir 
receives  the  great  mass  of  water,  prior  to  its  entering  the 
various  conduits  for  conveying  it  to  that  which  supplies 
the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan,  as  well  as  the  numerous  foun- 
tains in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  latter  structures 
are  generally  low  quadrangular  buildings,  with  spouts  on 
each  side,  and  leaden  roofs  curved  in  the  Chinese  man- 
ner, similar  to  the  top  of  a  tent,  being  also  gaudily  ^ded 
and  painted  with  a  variety  of  colours,  besides  having 
upon  them  inscriptions  in  verse.  These  useful  edifices 
are  erected  in  almost  every  street,  though,  as  a  modem 
traveller  remarks,  "  they  do  not  indeed  exhibit  that 
splendour  of  architecture  and  ornament  which  Rome 
displays ;  where  obedient  rivers  are  forced  into  the  air, 
or  spread  over  artificial  rocks ;  but  they  afford  the  pure 
spring  and  simple  bowl,  to  invite  the  thirsty  traveller  to 
a  delicious  draught."" 

The  aqueducts  concerned  in  supplying  ConstanUnople, 
are  four  in  number,  one  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
constructed  during  the  reign  of  Valens,  and  extends  over 
the  valley  between  the  third  and  fourth  liills.  It  consists 
of  massive  arches,  and  in  a  part  of  its  length  they  are 
erected  one  over  another,  forming  a  double  arcade.  The 
mode  of  building  adopted  is  similar  to  that  employed  for 
the  walls  of  the  city,  which  have  Roman  tiles  and  stones 
laid  in  alternate  courses.  It  is  recorded  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chalcedone  having  opposed  Valens,  he  resolved 

•  Andreo.ui  sur  ConstaiHinoplcy  ^c. 
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to  demolish  its  walls,  and  hftd  tlie  materials  actually  con- 
veyed to  Constantinople  fur  the  construction  of  this 
aqueduct.*  Its  dilapidations  were  repaired  in  570,  by 
Justin  II, ;  but  through  neglect  and  the  operation  of 
time,  its  condition  afterwards  became  very  ruinous,  when 
Suleyman  the  Magnificent  not  only  restored  it  to  its 
pristine  state,  but  repaired  all  the  ancient  aqueducts  for 
supplying  ihe  city.  Perhaps  this  stupendous  work  way 
he  deemed  one  of  the  most  striking  memorials  and  useful 
remains  of  the  original  grandeur  of  Constantinople.  As 
this  great  structure  is  situate  in  the  interior  of  the  dty, 
the  course  of  some  of  the  streets  pass  tlirough  the  arches, 
and  others  along  its  sides.  In  many  places  vines,  and 
various  other  creeping  plants  have  fixed  themselves  in 
the  crevices  between  the  stones,  where  the  water  oozes 
out  for  yielding  support  to  their  roots,  and  tlie  plentiful 
nutriment  thus  obtained,  occasions  them  to  grow  with 
great  luxuriance,  so  !u  to  exliibit  a  very  beautiful,  diver- 
sified, and  interesting  spectacle-^ 

The  other  aqueducts  are  situate  between  tJie  reservoirs 
and  Coustantinople,  and  have  been  erected  to  convey  the 
water  over  some  of  the  deep  valleys.  One  of  these  struc- 
tures is  about  440  feet  long,  and  107  feet  high  ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  double  tier  of  arches  ranged  one  over  the  other, 
and  supported  by  strong  buttresses  which  have  also  two 
arches  at  the  upper  tier,  and  one  at  the  lower,  this  latter 
btang  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  edifice  useful  as  a 
bridge  for  passengers,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  aque- 
ducts composed  of  two  tiers  of  arches.  Another  has 
twenty-one  arclies,  of  which  ten  are  twice  the  magnitude 
of  the  others.     This   passes  over   the  road  leading  to 

*  AmmiaitHi  Marcellinun,  lib.  sxxi.,  cap.  i. 
t  Gytlius'  Aittiquitiea  of  ComlaHtinople. 
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Buyukdere^  and  is  that  which  was  last  built  There 
is  likewise  an  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  water  over  a 
deep  dell,  and  in  its  formation  two  galleries  have  been 
constructed  over  the  arcades.  The  arches  of  the  two 
latter  have  an  average  height  and  width  of  about  sixty 
feet ;  and  one  of  them  is  supported  by  octangular  pillars, 
having  a  circumference  of  about  150  feet.* 

The'  magnitude  of  two  of  the  cisterns  formerly  em- 
ployed to  collect  and  preserve  the  rain-water  excites 
astonishment ;  and  their  construction  has  been  attributed 
to  Constantine  and  Justinian.  The  discovery  of  one  of 
these  extraordinary  works  was  made  by  Petrus  Gyllius^ 
an  erudite  and  ingenious  Frenchman,  who  resided  at 
Constantinople  for  some  time,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  His  account  is  not  only  interest- 
ing from  its  minuteness,  but  was  the  result  of  careful 
personal  observation  ;  and  as  its  correctness  and  authen- 
ticity have  been  corroborated  by.  subsequent  travellers, 
his  simple  and  impressive  description  will  perhaps  be 
deemed  preferable  to  any  other. 

In  describing  the  "  seventh  hill,''  he  observes  that 
**  on  the  ridge  there  is  a  plain  of  some  length  and 
breadth.  The  hill  itself  is  bounded  by  the  land  wall, 
and  on  its  summit  is  a  cistern^  called  MocisiOy  wholly 
unroofed,  and  divested  of  its  pillars.  This  cistern  has  a 
circumference  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy  paces;  the 
walls  still  remain,  and  are  built  with  square  free-stone; 
but  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  now  converted  into 
a  garden.''  Referring  to  a  church  which  formerly  stood 
on  the  third  hill,  he  states,  that  "  it  is  almost  entirely 
demolished  by  the  Mahometans,  its  only  remains  being  a 

•  Dallaway^s  Constantinople. 
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few  marble  pillars,  waiting  the  last  efforts  of  their  sacri- 
lege. That  this  was  a  costly  and  magnificent  building, 
appears  from  the  cistern  of  Bonus,  situate  a  little  above 
it,  and  constructed  by  a  nobleman  of  that  name.  Its 
length  was  three  hundred  paces;  but  its  roof  and 
columns  are  entirely  ruined,  and  at  present,  its  site  is 
turned  into  a  garden.*"  In  the  same  district,  he  likewise 
states,  his  having  seen  ^^  three  cisterns^  one  in  the 
Forum  of  Taurus y  another  between  the  tomb  of  Bajazet 
and  the  Bezestan^  both  supported  by  marble  pillars. 
The  third  was  built  on  a  clift  of  the  third  hill  facing  the 
north,  of  which  there  yet  remain  six  large  and  lofty 
Corinthian  pillars,  made  of  Arabian  marble  and  curiously 
wrought.  Below  the  base  of  the  pedestal  an  earthen 
pipe  was  laid  for  conveying  water  into  a  cistern  con- 
structed with  bricks.  The  roof  was  also  brick-work, 
and  supported  by  twenty  square  brick  pillars.  A  little 
above  the  cistern  there  was  formerly  a  court  belonging 
to  a  Cliristian  church,  which  the  Turks  demolished  to 
repair  and  beautify  their  own  houses.*"  These  instances 
show  the  capaciousness  of  these  useful  receptacles  for 
water;  but  those  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  were 
of  a  much  more  magnificent  kind,  and  wholly  different 
with  regard  to  situation  and  other  particulars.  The 
relation  of  a  few  circumstances  will  exhibit  the  sagacity 
of  Gyllius,  in  a  very  favourable  light,  and  develope  the 
train  of  reasoning  by  which  he  was  led  to  infer  the  exist- 
ence and  site  of  such  a  stupendous  excavation. 

Gyllius  commences  his  detail  by  observing,  that  **  at 
old  Rome,  the  Basilicae  were  the  places  in  which  the 
senates  were  accustomed  to  deliberate,  lawyers  to  plead, 
and  the  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce  carried  on ; 
but  at  Constantinople  they  were  used  as  libraries  and 
schools  of  learning,  as  appeared  from  some  other  facts  as 
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well  as  the  following  inscription  upon  the  public  school 
at  Byzantium : — 

"  This  place  was  built  for  all  th'  unletter'd  youth 
Whose  genius  lends  them  to  the  Roman  law ; 
In  pleading  skill'd,  and  fraught  with  eloquence, 
They  leave  these  walls,  and  plead  their  country's  cause." 

Modem  writers  tell  us  that  the  place  where  the  library 
stood  was  of  an  octagonal  form,  with  arched  porticos,  and 
a  large  room,  where  the  principal  master  usually  con- 
verse<l  with  his  assistants. — My  opinion  is,  that  the  place 
on  which  the  library  stood  was  quadrangular;  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  same  building  that  Procopius  represents 
to  be  encompassed  with  pillars  in  a  square  manner: — 
Cedrinus  calls  the  Basilica, — Cisterna — which  some 
writers  erroneously  affirm,  was  constructed  by  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from 
Procopius,  who  states,  "  that  near  the  Imperial  Portico, 
where  the  lawyers  used  to  plead,  there  was  a  spacious 
building  of  great  length  and  breadth  encompassed  with 
pillars  in  a  quadrangular  manner,  situate  on  a  rucky 
'ground,  which  was  built  by  Justinian,  to  a  great  height, 
for  preserving  the  water,  which  in  summer,  was  then 
conveyed  into  it  by  subterraneous  pipes,  but  in  the 
winter  from  the  aqueducts  for  the  use  of  the  poor.** 
After  citing  some  other  collateral  circumstances,  he  con- 
tinues— **  from  these  passages,  it  is  observable  that  the 
Imperial  Portico^  and  the  Imperial  Cistern^  stood  in  the 
same  place.  The  Imperial  Portico  is  not  to  be  seen, 
though  the  Cistern  is  still  remaining.  Through  tlie 
carelesness  and  contempt  of  the  inhabitants  for  every 
thing  that  is  curious,  it  was  never  discovered  excepting 
by  me,  who,  though  a  stranger  amongst  them,  found  it 
after  a  long  and  diligent  search.  The  whole  ground 
was  built  upon,  which  made  it  less  suspected  that  there 


was  B  cistern  there.  The  people  had  not  tiny  notion  of 
its  existence,  although  they  daily  drew  their  water  out 
of  the  wells  that  were  sunk  into  it.  I  went  by  chance 
into  a  house  where  there  was  a  descent  into  it,  and  went 
aboard  a  little  skifF,  The  master  of  the  house  after 
having  lighted  some  torches,  rowing  ine  hero  and  there 
across,  between  the  pillars  which  lay  very  deep  in  water. 
He  was  very  intent  upon  catching  his  fish,  with  which 
the  cistern  abounds,  and  speared  some  of  them  by  the 
light  of  the  torches.  There  is  also  a  small  light  which 
descends  from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  reflects  upon 
the  water  where  the  fish  usually  come  for  air.  This 
cistern  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  long,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  broad,  llie  roof,  arches, 
and  sides,  are  all  brick-work,  covered  with  terrass,  and 
are  not  in  the  least  degree  impaired  by  time.  The  roof 
is  supported  by  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  marble  pil- 
lars. Tlie  space  of  inlercolumniation  is  twelve  feet;  and 
each  pillar  is  above  forty  feet  nine  inches  high.  They 
stand  lengthwise  in  twelve  ranges,  and  Iwenty-eight  in 
the  hreadlh.  Their  capitals  are  partly  finished  after 
the  Corinthian  model,  and  part  of  them  not  finished. 
Over  the  abacus  of  every  pillar  is  placed  a  large  stone, 
which  seems  to  be  another  abacus,  and  supports  four 
arches.  There  are  abundance  of  wells  which  fall  into 
the  cistern.  When  it  was  filling,  in  the  winter  time,  I 
have  seen  a  large  stream  of  water  falling  from  a  great 
pipe  with  a  mighty  noise,  till  the  pillars  have  been 
covered  with  water  up  to  the  middle  of  the  capitals.'"' 
This  large  subterranean  reservoir  was  inspected  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  highly  respectable  modern  traveller,  who 
corroborates  Gyllius's  3tatement.f 
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The  other  great  cistern  is  very  ancieiity  and  seeuiB  to 
have  been  constructed  with  a  benevolent  view,  in  a 
favourable  situation,  where  *^  stood  several  fine  build- 
ings, some  hospitals,  a  place  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers,  which  had  very  good  spring  water,  and  was 
called  Philoxenon.  Some  writers  affirm  that  it  was  built 
by  a  person  of  that  name ;  and  that  Philip  of  Macedon 
cleansed  most  of  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  which  Heradius 
commanded  to  be  replenished  with  earth.  It  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  same  that  lies  under  ground,  and  whose 
roof  is  supported  with  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
marble  pillars,  two  hundred  and  twelve  supporting  the 
same  number  above  them.  I  measured  one  of  them,  and 
found  it  to  be  six  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and 
all  apjiear  to  be  of  the  same  size.  There  is  another  cis- 
tern on  the  west  side  of  the  same  house,  the  arches  of 
which  arc  supported  by  thirty-two  Corinthian  pillars, 
standing  in  four  ranges,  each  consisting  of  eight  pillars, 
with  shafts  nine  feet  in  compass.""  * 

As  the  Fhiloxenon  has  so  large  a  number  of  fine  mar- 
ble pillars,  the  Turks  have  denominated  this  structure— 
"  the  thousand  and  one  columns;^''  and  a  recent  observer 
describes  it  as  "a  vast  subterranean  edifice,  partly  filled 
up  with  earth,  but  still  of  great  depth,  having  an  arched 
roof  supported  by  672  marble  columns,  each  colunm 
consisting  of  three  standing  on  the  top  of  each  other.** 
According  to  a  calculation  made  by  Andreossi,  the 
cavity  when  full  is  capable  of  holding  a  supply  for  the 
whole  city  for  sixty  days.  It  is  now  however  dry,  and 
a  number  of  silk-twisters  having  taken  possession  of  it, 
they  ply  their  trade  at  the  bottom,  in  almost  utter  dark- 
ness'^'f     Some  other  cisterns  are  mentioned  by  Gylliu8> 
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as  attached  to  churches  and  other  edifices,  however,  those 
described  above  seem  to  have  been  the  most  important ; 
but  he  mentions  "  the  cistern  of  St.  Benedict,  now  de- 
spoiled of  its  rix>f,  and  three  hundred  pillars  which 
supported  it,  showing  it  to  be  a  very  antique  and  expen- 
sive work,  though  now  turned  into  a  cistern  for  watering 
the  priest's  gardens." 

The  magnificent  baths  constructed  at  Constantinople, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  exhibit  a  regard 
to  liealth  and  enjoyments,  similar  to  that  displayed  at 
Rome.  The  bath  denominated  Zeuxippum  seems  to  have 
t>een  one  of  the  principal;  and  Gyllius  observes,  that  "Ev- 
sebius  writes,  some  are  of  opinion  the  fine  bathing-place 
at  Constantinople  took  its  name  from  the  famous  painter 
Zeuxes,  whose  pieces  adorned  it.  Cedrinus  relates,  tlial  in 
this  bagnio  there  was  a  pleasing  variety  of  prospects  of 
surprising  art,  both  in  marble  and  stone-work,  in  statues 
of  brass,  and  figures  of  persons  of  aiiti<)uity,  who  seemed 
to  want  Tiotbing  but  a  soul  to  animate  and  enbven  them. 
Among  these  celebrated  ptecesof  the  most  e![qui»te  work- 
manship was  the  statue  of  old  Homer,  in  a  thoughtful 
posture,  his  beard  hanging  carelessly  down,  his  liair  very 
thin  before,  his  face  wrinkled  with  age,  and  the  cares  of 
the  world  ;  his  nose  well-proportioned,  liis  eyes  fixed  in 
their  sockets,  as  is  usual  with  blind  persons,  which  he 
was  generally  supposed  to  be.  Over  his  close  coat  hung 
«  loose  garment,  and  under  his  feet,  upon  the  jiedestal  of 
the  pillar,  was  a  bridle  in  brass.  This  place  was  also 
beautified  with  the  brazen  statues  of  all  those  renowned 
personages  who  had  been  famous  for  wisdom,  poetry,  ora- 
tory, or  courage,  througliout  the  world."— After  enume- 
rating nearly  seventy  statues  of  celebrated  persons,  be 
states  "  there  were  also  many  others ;  and  near  the  bagnio 
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called  Zeuxippum,  stood  a  small  bath,  taken  notice  of  bv 
LeoRtius  in  the  fuUowiiig  lines : 

"  Let  not  tliy  stately  walls,  0  proud  Zeuxippum, 

Resent  the  meanness  of  ihis  little  bath : 

In  heaven's  high  tower,  near  the  coostelladan 

Of  Una  Major,  shines  the  Polar  stftt." 

"  There  is  nothing  of  the  Zeuxippum  remaining  at  pre- 
sent, nor  of  many  other  fine  bagnios,  although  we  have 
many  inscriptions  relating  to  them :  as  of  that  famous 
one  celebrated  by  Agathius,  in  which  Venta  is  said  to 
have  bathed  herself;  and  another  called  Didynmm,  in 
which  both  sexes  used  to  wash,  besides  others.  But  all 
these  are  so  entirely  ruined,  or  defaced,  by  the  Mahome- 
tans that  it  cannot  be  discovered  to  whom  they  belwiged." 

To  the  above  description  by  Gyllius,  some  curious  in- 
formation respecting  these  bagnios  has  been  added  by 
PanciroluE,  who  states  that  "  Theodosius  writes  thus  to 
Severinus  prefect  of  the  city ; — because  there  are  many 
houses  adjoining  the  porticos  of  Zeuxippum,  we  will 
and  commantl,  that  the  yearly  income  of  the  said  houses 
and  shops,  without  any  pretence  or  excuse  to  the  con- 
trary, be  paid  into  our  Imperial  Bagnio,  for  purchasing 
lights,  and  for  the  repairs  of  the  said  bagnios." — Gyllius 
also  notices  another  ordinance  relative  to  the  same  ob- 
ject by  Justinian,  proving  the  great  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  these  useful  edifices ;  for  in  his  0»i»- 
stitvtions  he  makes  the  following  injunction  concern- 
ing the  Bagnio  of  Achilles:— "  Our  imperial  will  and 
pleasure  is,  that  the  leaden  pipes  conducting  the  water 
to  the  Achillean  B^nio,  contrived  by  your  wisdom, 
and  purchased  by  your  munificence,  he  under  the  same 
regulation  and  management  as  have  been  appointed  in 
the  hke  case ;  and  that  the  said   pipes  shall  only  sup- 
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ply  such  bagoias  and  nymphcea,  as  your  Cxcetleocy 
shall  ihink  fit,  allowing  at  the  same  time  full  power, 
license,  and  authority  to  the  apparitors  of  your  Excel- 
lency, to  enter  without  fear  or  molestation,  such  houses 
and  bagnios  in  the  suburbs  as  they  shall  Judge  conve- 
nient, to  inquire  into  all  occasions  of  this  order,  and  to 
prevent  the  stoppage  of  the  water  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public,"  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  neitlier  rigid 
enactments,  nor  any  other  circumstances  have  occasioned 
the  preservation  of  these  buildings,  as  well  as  prevented 
the  destruction  of  numerous  specimens  of  ancient  art,  for 
probably  they  were  adorned  by  the  productions  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  seulptors.  Indeed  Gyllius  relates  that 
*'  not  only  the  magnificent  structures  of  ancient  times 
have  been  demolished  by  them,  but  the  very  names  of 
such  buildings  are  quite  lost,  and  a  more  than  Scythian 
barbarity  prevails  amongst  them.  Tlie  Turks  are  so 
tenacious  of  their  own  language  that  they  give  a  new 
name  to  all  places  which  are  forced  to  submit  to  their 
power,  lliough  it  be  ever  so  impertinent  or  improper. 
They  have  such  an  abhorrence  of  Greek  and  Latin  that 
they  look  upon  bolh  these  tongues  to  be  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.^  Bui  inimical  to  the  progress  of  human  im- 
provement, and  debasing  as  Islamism  may  have  generally 
been,  a  few  men  of  vigorous  intellect  among  its  followers 
disdained  to  be  wholly  guided  by  its  dogmas,  and  divested 
themselves  of  its  influence.  Some  of  the  Sultans  cer- 
tainly evinceil  a  laudable  regard  for  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  their  subjects  at  Constantinople;  and 
melancluily  as  may  be  the  etuotions  excited  by  the 
mournful  and  gloomy  picture,  which  its  history  presents 
of  the  debasing  and  desolating  elfects  of  fanatical  super- 
stition and  military  barbarism,  happily  for  mankind  all 
r2 
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•irr. :.-.  ■     ■•r.c'i^-"     *  ■    .:=:  isiui:!*:   if  :c  :&»  a  founCHB 

^-  .:::■.:  "::c   u.  ?^i;«.   >  ;   -raLi.  is-   :  ut'.  uart  o£  wi 

jf  ^•u?^^,  '^ii'e  .'I  «-i*c  :  iTr  niiajiri.-i  ':v  the  priescs 
?^'::*.'*  4i::.i>Ccr^.      I;  ^^ic    .ji^iin  -z^trr  :i  liiLs  court 
■j*  1  z^iritzw  .::  "i:t!  Jii-.iiie  :£  ^-lic:!  Tram::!!  tiie 
-£   Mjiiciiier.  ':-^:l.i   :i!    ^  -r-'i::iu^i:   Xjmi  ot  die  whitest 

jc^oimn^  :o  'iwm^"  \  i.kli  jL:.'srtr:ier  'widi  the  "vwqiip 
occupy  -  1  *paiL-j  .'f  ,r*-t:i:t:  >!l:l-;  .?  ^l'v  rurionj{s  in  ooib- 
pii»  ;"*  he  5CiC«f*s  -iiii:  -  J/'i.ic'/7itT,  -sie  ioine  exTperor,  buih 
:a  dii:s>  pijce.  vbenf  nasi  n:mienv  bv«n  die  oU  dsUrm  of 
Jn.n«i:au,  or  J/j«rcf.yrx/*  riie  j-'viti-^c  ?«A;i-^iW  in  all  the 
citT.  These  bttcb*  were  of  iwj  kuui**  some  for  ™*»«y 
and  :some  tor  women.  They  aiijom  each  ocher  but  have 
different  entrances^  withouc  ariy  passage  out  of  one  inlo 
the  other.  I  shall  describe  ooJy  the  men's  baths  because 
the  women^s  are  like  them.  The  drst  place  you  ento-  is 
ihe  room  where  they  undress ;  from  which  you  pass  into 
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tlie  hot,  and  tliencc  into  the  cold  bath.  They  all  stand 
in  one  range,  and  are  separated  from  eacli  other  only  by 
walls.  The  room  where  they  undress  is  a  iiquare  struc- 
.  ture,  huilt  of  square  stone  up  to  the  roof,  which  is  arched 
and  built  with  brick ;  the  inside  of  it  measures  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  feet  in  compass,  and  it  is  surrounded 
with  an  ascent  of  stone,  above  six  feet  broad  and  three 
feet  high.  The  wall  of  this  room,  from  the  pavement  to 
the  bottom  of  the  arched  roof  is  thirty-seven  feet  high. 
1q  the  middle  of  the  floor,  which  is  paved  with  marble, 
there  is  a  large  marble  basin  which  is  thirty-seven  feet  in 
compass,  and  three  feet  deep,  which  is  always  supplied 
from  a  fountain  of  spring  water,  Tlierc  arc  two  doors 
out  of  the  undreasing-room  into  the  hot  balli.  This 
apartment  is  100  feet  in  compass  inside,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  four  arches  which  have  a  dome  over  them. 
It  contains  eight  cells  or  l>athing-rooms,  one  of  which, 
being  not  more  tlian  half  the  size  of  the  others,  has  the 
convenience  of  water-closets  behind  it,  and  these  are 
cleansed  by  the  efHux  of  all  the  water  from  the  baths. — 
Six  uf  these  cells  have  a  separate  bathing-room. adapted 
la  each,  and  these  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  bnlhing-riH>m  has  two  arches  which  form  passages 
to  the  right  and  left  from  one  into  another.  The  cells 
under  two  other  arches  are  so  contrived,  that  one,  which 
is  nearest  the  door  leading  from  the  room  for  undressing 
into  the  hot  hath,  hangs  over  a  very  large  bathing-room. 
This  latter  has  a  marble  pavement,  and  the  Turks  wash 
their  linen  in  this  place.  A  plain  wall  arched  at  the  top 
divides  the  hot  from  die  cold  bath.  In  the  middle  of 
the  former  there  is  a  fountain  playing,  and  they  commu- 
nicate witli  each  other  by  means  of  a  single  door.  This 
apartment  has  eight  arches  which  support  its  dome;  and 
it  contains  eight  Ijathing-placcs  which  project  beyond  the 
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nihere  cuf  its  dume,  and  encircle  the  whole  bagoiu  that 
farmB  a  compass  of  about  ninety  feet.  The  whole  of  the 
pavement  is  laid  with  marble,  and  in  the  middle,  it  is 
built  with  an  a^ent  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  which  is. 
fifty-seven  feet  nine  incliea  in  circumference,  and  two  feet 
and  four  digits  high.  Round  the  octagon  there  runs  a 
channel  of  water,  the  depth  of  which  is  the  same  as  the 
height  of  the  octagon.  'ITie  four  inner  bathing-rooms 
are  situate  in  four  angle;,  and  the  breadth  of  each  is 
eleven  feet  three  digits  every  way  ; — these  are  called  hot- 
houses or  sweating  bagnios.  The  dimcndons  of  the  two 
balhing-rooms  situate  without  the  two  arches,  are  the 
Bame.  The  other  six  bathtng-rooms  are  setnicircular, 
and  stand  under  six  arches  within  the  circle  of  the  dome 
of  the  hot  bath.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pillars  which 
support  the  arches,  they  are  eleven  feet  in  length,  and 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  breadth.  Every  one  of  these 
bathing-rooms  has  a  marble  cistern  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing;  and  in  one  of  them  which  is  above  all  the 
others,  a  stately  marble  throne  is  erected.  There  are  no 
lights  in  the  walls  of  cither  the  hot  or  cold  balhs,  though 
the  domes  are  wholly  illuminated  by  glass  windows. 
The  stoke-hole  is  two  feet  and  a  half  in  compass,  and  of 
the  same  height,  but  it  is  built  on  the  outside  of  the  baths. 
A  constant  fire  is  kept  in  it,  and  heats  a  brazen  vessel, 
whence  it  emits  its  warm  steams  through  pipes  laid 
straight,  and  in  an  oblique  manner,  and  by  that  means 
heating  the  bottoms  of  the  cisterns  which  arc  used  for 
bathing.  There  is  a  rivulet  in  a  field  situate  in  the 
suburbs,  alxiut  six  feet  in  breadth,  which  runs  near  to 
the  stoke-liole.  There  are  pipes  l^d  in  this  brook,  which 
convey  the  water  through  the  walls  of  the  baths  to  all 
parts  of  them.  One  of  these  pipes  which  passes  through 
t  heat«d  earthen  vessel,  upon  turning  a  cock,  supplies  the 
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uileriiR  with  hot  water ;  another  pipe  which  rlsei  higher, 
upon  turning  a  cock  tempers  the  hot  water,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  person  who  bathes."*  To  this  minute 
account  of  these  establishments  may  be  added,  that  the 
same  Sultan  also  united  to  them  the  Zeuxippum,  bendea 
appropriating  the  baths  of  Arcadius  and  Eudoxus  to  the 
use  of  the  public,  thus  augmenting  the  accommodations 
for  those  who  might  be  desirous  of  enjoying  their  ad- 
vantages. 

When  GylliuB  resided  at  Constantinople,  he  represents 
the  city  as  containing  "  above  a  hundred  public  and 
private  hagnios,  fifty  of  which  are  very  spacious,  and  of 
two  lengths,  much  like  those  built  by  the  Sultan  Maho- 
met II.  The  Caravanseras  and  public  inns  are  above 
a  hundred,  the  most  famous  of  which  in  the  middle  of 
their  court-yard  are  furnished  with  fountains  of  water, 
brought  from  the  fields  adjoining  the  city.  The  Empe- 
rors particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  forming 
these  useful  Btructures;  and  thus  does  Eusebius  dilate 
in  the  praise  of  Conatantine — '  In  the  middle  of  their 
Fora^  says  he,  'you  may  see  their  fountains  adorned 
with  the  emblems  of  a  good  pastor,  well  known  to  those 
who  understand  the  sacred  writings;  namely,  the  history 
of  Daniel  and  the  lions  figured  in  brass,  and  shining  with 
plates  of  gold.  Valens  and  Andronicus,  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense made  rivers,  at  a  remote  distance,  tributary  to  the 
town,  partly  by  directing  their  courses  under  arches,  al 
this  time  appearing  above  ground,  and  partly  by  chan- 
nels dug  under  it.  Several  other  Emperors  with  no  less 
cost,  made  themselves  fish-ponds  and  subterraneous  lakes, 
by  after-ages  called  cisterns,  in  every  ward  of  the  city, 
and  that  principally  to  supply  them  with  water  in  case 
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of  A  Bi^e.  But  the  enemies  of  Constantinople  lying  at 
such  a  distance  they  have  either  entirely  ruined  their 
dsCems,  or  converted  them  to  another  use.  I  shall  take 
DO  notice  of  the  stately  liouses  of  their  noblemen  and 
bftshas,  nor  of  the  Grand  Sigiior's  palace,  which,  spread- 
ing itself  all  over  old  Byxantnim,  is  constantly  supplied 
with  rivers  which  flow  in  upon  it,  from  distant  parts  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  I  pass  by  the  lakes  and  con- 
duits, seated  in  every  part  of  the  city,  which  serve  not 
only  for  water  to  drink,  but  likewise  carry  off  the  6]th  of 
it  into  the  sea,  and  wash  away  those  impurities  of  the 
town  which  clog  and  encumber  the  air,  and  for  which 
great  cities  are  generally  looked  upon  as  unwholesome." 
From  the  above  detail,  it  will  be  obvious  that  with  respect 
to  the  plentiful  supply  of  water,  this  celebrated  city  then 
continued  to  enjoy  many  advantages,  notwithstanding  the 
desolation  resulting  from  the  negligence,  fanaticism,  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  whose  habits,  manners 
and  customs,  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  variegated 
history  of  mankind. 

As  the  laws  of  Islamism  enjoin  frequent  ablutions, 
and  in  warm  climates  the  practice  of  bathing  is  generally 
deemed  a  very  high  enjoyment,  the  conduct  of  the 
Turks,  in  neglecting,  defacing  or  destroying  many  of  the 
cisterns  and  ballis,  exhibits  a  degree  of  barbarism  thai 
resembles  the  freaks  of  insanity.  For  whatever  may  be 
the  rank  of  a  married  woman  the  injunction  for  her 
attendance  at  the  baths,  every  Thursday,  is  peremptory ;  ' 
besides,  that  strict  attention  may  be  paid  to  this  rite  of 
their  religion,  several  of  the  baths  are  gratuitously  open 
for  use,  so  that  even  poverty  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  neglect.  In  Constantinople  the  betlcr  kind  of 
houses  generally  have  a  commodious  bath ;  but  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  by  the  too  frequent  practice  of  bathing 
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many  injure  their  health,  by  inducing  debib'ly  that  even- 
tually proves  fatal  in  its  consequences.  At  a  late  period, 
the  public  baths  alone  have  been  stated  as  amounting  to 
130  within  the  walls  of  the  city ;  •  but  the  indolent  dis- 
positions and  habits  of  the  Mahometans  preclude  the 
enjoyment  of  such  pleasures  as  the  gymnastic  and  other 
exercises  of  ancient  Rome,  antl  therefore  no  provision  is 
made  for  their  indulgence. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  water-works  at  Con- 
stantinople is  confided  to  about  SOO  Turks  and  100  Alba- 
nese  Greeks,  in  whom  t))e  profession  may  be  deemed 
almost  hereditary.  Though  the  fountains  arc  so  nume- 
rous as  to  be  in  nearly  every  street,  yet  a  great  number  of 
people  obtain  tlieir  water  from  persons,  who  earn  their 
BUbsistcDce  by  carrying  it  about  the  city  in  leathern 
buckets  for  sale.  Such  a  practice  indeed  is  generally 
prevalent  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns  of  the 
European  continent,  though  in  many  of  tlicm,  the  use  of 
larger  vehicles  is  adopted,  containing  one  or  two  hogs- 
heads. These  water-carts  are  very  common ;  but  the 
annoyance  arising  from  the  cries  of  the  water-vendors  in 
the  streets,  is  a  subject  of  serious  complaint  by  travellers, 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  them.  Though  the 
reservoirs  at  the  mountains  of  Belgrad,  aie  calculated  to 
afford  au  abundant  supply,  yet  it  lias  been  estimated  that 
the  average  diuly  quantity  afibrded  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople,  amounts  only  to  about  four  gallons  for 
each  individual. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  water  usually  ob- 
tained from  the  mountains  at  Belgrad,  instances  of  long 
periods  of  dry  weather  have  sometimes  occurred,  to 
create  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  a  delicini^; 
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and  a  recent  traveller  relates  a  case  nhich  happened 
during  hia  residence  at  Constantinople,  when  no  rain  had 
fidlen  for  tax  months.  "  The  comin;f  of  rain,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  is  indicated  here,  as  in  Syria,  bj  a  small  dark, 
dense,  circumscribed  cloud,  hanging  over  the  Euxine  or 
Propontis.  On  such  occasions,  a  dervish  stands  on  the 
top  of  Giant's  Mountain,  and  when  he  sees  a  cloud,  he 
announces  its  appearance,  like  Elijali  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Carmel.  One  day  I  cHmbed  to  tlie  same  place, 
and  saw  the  der%'ish  on  the  watch,  and  '  I  looked  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  beheld  a  little  cloud  ri^ng  out  of  the 
sea,  like  a  man's  hand,  and  gat  me  down  that  the  rain 
stopped  me  not.'  In  effect  it  immediately  followed,  and  the 
Turks  were  relieved  from  a  very  serious  cause  of  anxiety; 
because  for  700,000  people,  the  reservoirs  then  con- 
tained only  fifteen  days  supply."* — Such  a  circumstance 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  alarming,  because  they  had 
no  other  resource  to  which  they  could  apply  in  exigencies 
of  the  kind ;  and  the  same  writer  remarks  that  "  if  the 
Russians  ever  approach  and  lay  siege  to  Constantinople, 
a  supply  of  water  will  be  their  first  object  In  its  pre- 
sent state,  if  the  besiegers  cut  off  the  communication  with 
the  reservoirs,  (which  it  is  presumed  they  would  do  in 
the  first  instanoe),  the  city  could  not  hold  out  for  a 
week."  The  posaibUity  of  such  an  emergency  must  give 
rise  to  serious  refiections ;  and  delightful  as  may  be  its 
utuatton,  the  contingency  mentioned  above  renders  it 
inferior,  in  that  particular  point,  to  all  the  other  great 
cities  in  Europe,  which  generally  have  either  large  rivers, 
or  copious  springs,  in  their  vicinity ;  besides  the  supply 
of  water  to  some  of  them  is  aided  by  various  contri- 
vances of  science  and  art.     The  present  Sultan  seems  to 

•  ffalth't  TravtU, 


have  a  propensity  to  encourage  improveraewta ;  aiid  per- 
haps, therefore,  a  reasonable  hope  may  be  iiidulf^,  thai 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  will  enjoy  tho^e  advan- 
tages, which  in  Great  Britain  have  conduced,  not  only  to 
diminish  llie  casual  evils  of  dry  seasons,  and  frequent 
fires,  but  likewise  to  augment  the  conveniences  and  plea- 
sures of  human  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Remains  of  Homan  A'[ucduet9  in  different  countries.  Seggvia, 
Seville,  Nisntcs,  Metz,  Fourvieres,  Rungis,  Paentum,  Puziuola, 
Pisa, — Solomon's  Aciueduct  near  Bethlehem,  &c.  Antioch, 
Hamah,  Tjre,  Myteletie,  Salamin,  Tunis,  Caserla,  Versailles. — 
Aqueducts  in  Great  Britain ; — Barton  Bridge,  Valley  of  Kelvin, 
Cysylte,  Chirk,  Valley  of  Slateford. — Magnificent  FounUUus 
at  Rome; — Pauline,  Aqua  Felice,  Trcvi,  Piazza  Novana,  Circu3 
of  Flora,  Temple  of  Vesta  j  Colonnade  of  St,  Peter's,  Ptaua 
di  Spagna,  Gardens  or  the  Doria  Family.    Conclusion. 


Admirable  as  may  be  the  elaborate  contn'vances  for 
supplying  Rome  and  Constantinople  with  clear  and  salu- 
brious water,  other  countries  also  possess  magnificent 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  demonstrative  of  the  lofty  con- 
ceptions of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  tlieir  extraordinary 
exertions  to  realize  their  schemes.  Indeed  they  left 
Bome  memorable  traces  of  their  genius,  enterprize,  and 
skill,  in  all  the  nations  to  which  their  power  extended 
and  continued  for  a  considei^ble  length  of  time.  Not- 
withstanding so  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  thet»  useful 
edifices  were  first  constructed,  yet  several  still  endure, 
affording  the  advantages  originally  contemplated. 

Spun  possesses  one  of  the  noble  aqueducts  constructed 
by  the  Romanf.     It  is  employed  for  supplying  Segovia, 
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and  its  water  actually  flows  through  the  dtjr,  having  its 
course  above  the  greater  number  of  the  houses.-  The 
length  of  this  structure  is  about  2,400  Spanish  feet,  and 
its  greatest  height  about  100  feet  It  is  formed  by  a 
double  row  of  arches,  composed  of  large  square  stones, 
placed  together  without  cement;  and  over  these  the 
channel  for  the  water  is  constructed  with  large  obloDg 
flat  stones,  having  a  wall  on  each  side.  The  numb^  of 
the  lower  range  of  arcades  is  forty-two,  and  they  have  a 
width  of  fifteen  feet  by  a  height  of  sixty-five ;  but  the 
upper  range  of  arches  consists  of  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen, with  a  height  of  twenty-seven  feet,  by  a  breadth  of 
seventeen,  and  the  transverse  thickness  of  the  piers  is 
eight  feet.  This  fine  structure  is  remarkable  for  its 
solidity  and  excellent  masonry.  Fortunately  this  admi- 
rable relic  of  antiquity  has  equally  withstood  the  deso- 
lating violence  of  barbarians,  and  the  powerful  attacks  of 
inclement  seasons,  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  Tlie 
design  is  strikingly  light  and  beautiful ;  and  its  aspect 
has  not  only  afforded  gratification  to  architects,  but 
puzzled  antiquarians,  who  have  entertained  different 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  epoch  of  its  construction, — 
some  ascribing  the  merit  of  erecting  it  to  Trajan,  and 
others  to  Hercules,  for  it  has  no  inscription  to  determine 
the  period  when  it  was  built. 

The  city  of  Seville  is  chiefly  supplied  by  a  great  aque- 
duct which  the  Romans  probably  contrived  and  executed, 
though  the  numerous  repairs  of  the  structure,  at  different 
periods,  have  so  far  defaced  and  obliterated  the  style  of 
its  architecture,  as  to  induce  some  persons  to  ascribe  its 
construction  to  the  Moors.  In  its  present  state  the  arches 
composing  it  are  not  only  unequal  in  their  dimensions^ 
but  rugged  in  external  appearance ;  and  even  its  line  of 
direction  is  crooked.     Inattention  and  neglect  have  also 
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concurred  to  deteriorate  its  condition  and  liaaten  its  de- 
cay ;  for  the  channel  has  been  suffered  to  beconre  so  very 
leaky,  that  the  water  which  escapes  has  actually  formed  a 
rivulet  below  it.  Laiuentably  defective,  however  as  may 
be  the  state  of  this  extensive  aqueduct,  its  utility  is  evi- 
dent from  its  (unveying  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
from  Alcala,  which  is  many  miles  from  Seville,  where 
almost  every  house  in  the  place  has  the  advantage  of 
receiving  it,  excepting  such  as  are  situate  in  the  districts 
supplied  by  the  pipes  from  the  fountain  belonging  to  the 
Archbishop.  In  order  to  obtain  ihe  water  at  Alcala,  the 
rocks  are  perforated  in  various  directions  for  a  consider- 
able length  under  ground,  so  that  every  little  stream  or 
spring  may  be  intercepted,  and  the  water  from  each  con- 
veyed into  the  channel  of  the  aqueduct.  The  quantity 
thus  collected  is  very  considerable ;  besides  the  current 
has  so  much  velocity  as  to  render  it  applicable  to  the 
operations  of  several  njiils,  in  the  progress  of  its  course. 

The  Romans  likewise  constructed  several  magnificent 
aqueducts  in  France,  the  object  of  one  being  the  supply 
of  Nismes,  from  the  sources  of  the  Eure  and  Airon. 
Those  parts  of  the  structure  which  have  resisted  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  elements,  evince  the  extent  and 
importance  of  this  great  work;  for  the  bridge  over  the 
Gard  probably  surpasses  any  erected  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Roman  authority  in  Gaul.  It  consists 
of  three  tiers  of  arcades  placed  one  above  another ;  the 
lowest  is  formed  by  six  arches;  the  second  by  twelve; 
and  the  third  has  thirty-five.  The  latter  contained  the 
channel  which  conveyed  the  water  across  the  valley,  at 
an  elevation  of  more  than  ISO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  river.  M.  Genieys,  an  eminent  French 
engineer,  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  water  conveyed 
by  this  aqueduct  amounted  to  more  than  63,244,000 
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Ktres^  or  about  466,2277  hogsheads,  in  every  twen^-finir 
hours. 

Metz  is  also  distinguished  by  a  stupendous  aquedoct 
of  Roman  construction,  and  the  great  number  of  arcades 
of  which  it  formerly  consisted,  attest  its  original  magni- 
tude. Though  the  breadth  of  the  river  Moselle  is  very 
great  at  that  city,  superb  and  lofty  arches  were  erected 
to  convey  the  water  over  it ;  and  some  of  them  still  remain 
at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  Metz.  The  work- 
manship of  this  structure  was  likewise  so  excellent,  and 
the  cement  employed  united  the  materials  composing  it 
so  firmly,  that  excepting  parts  which  have  been  forced 
away  by  large  masses  of  ice,  during  impetuous  floods,  it 
has  resisted  the  effects  of  inclement  seasons  through  many 
centuries.  During  the  time  that  the  Roman  power 
existed  in  Gaul,  other  aqueducts  branched  off  from  these 
arcades  to  convey  water  to  baths,  and  also  to  a  place 
where  the  representation  of  a  naval  engagement  was 
exhibited.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  water  of  the  river 
Gorze  was  likewise  conducted  by  tunnels  formed  of  hewn 
stone,  and  terminating  at  a  great  reservoir,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  exhibiting  a  sea-fight. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  an  aqueduct 
was  formed  to  convey  the  water  from  Fourvieres  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  this  structure 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  boldness  of  the 
As  valleys  of  great  depth  were  in  the  line  of  its  oouTBe, 
if  arcades  had  been  erected  with  a  view  to  preserve  imi- 
formity  in  the  flowing  of  the  water,  such  enormous  and 
expensive  works  would  have  been  requisite,  as  might 
have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  project;  conae- 
quently,  instead  of  an  elevated  canal,  leaden  pipes  were 
substituted,  forming  a  syphon :  thus  the  plan  was  realised 
with  much  less  labour  and  expense. 
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Accurding  to  M,  Genieys,  during  the  short  residence 
of  Julian  at  Paris,  in  the  year  860,  an  aqueduct  was 
constructed  for  conveying  the  water  from  Rungis  to  the 
palace  of  the  haths ;  and  that  another  subterranean  aque- 
duct likewise  commenced  on  the  heights  of  Chaillot,  at 
the  mineral  springs,  whence  it  crossed  the  Champa- 
Elysees,  from  a  part  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  and 
probably  terminated  towards  the  middle  of  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  garden  of  the  Falais  Royal.  Besides, 
in  1781,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  latter,  about 
three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a  square  reservoir 
of  Roman  construction  was  discovered,  as  well  as  some 
medals  of  Aurelian,  Dioclesian,  Posthumiis,  Magnentius, 
Crispus,  and  Valentinian  I.,  which  lead  to  the  inference 
of  the  basin  being  constructed  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
emperor. 

The  remains  of  various  other  aqueducts  still  exists  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  distant  countries  which  the  ancient 
Romans  subjugated  to  their  domination,  and  therefore 
formed  provinces  of  tlie  empire,  when  tlieir  widely  ex- 
tended conquests  displayed  the  ambitious  aim  of  becom- 
ing the  masters  of  the  civilized  world.  Among  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  Paestum  and  Puzzuola,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  some  large  portions  of  grand  aqueducts  form 
conspicuous  and  attractive  objects  of  attendon.  In  the 
vicinity  nf  Pisa,  the  remains  of  another  of  these  structures 
are  still  to  be  seen  ;  but  that  city  now  receives  its  supply 
of  water  from  one  of  modern  construction,  consisting  of 
1000  arches;  and  though  its  original  purpose  was  the 
advantage  of  Pisa  alone,  it  has  since  been  extended  to 
Leghorn. 

Though  the  aqueducts  constructed  for  the  supply  of 
Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  are  unparalleled  both  for 
grandeur  and   extent,   similar   contrivance*   have    been 
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adopted  in  different  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  ooaviey* 
ing  water  to  the  principal  cities.  Maundrel,  in  his  travda 
to  the  Holy  Land,  relates,  that  at  a  short  distance  from 
Bethlehem  there  existed  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  the 
building  of  which  was  attributed  to  Solomon,  and  that 
anciently  it  conveyed  water  from  his  pools,  or  reservoin, 
to  Jerusalem.  Another  traveller  who  visited  the  same 
place,  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  examined  these  struc- 
tures more  minutely,  states,  that  the  aqueduct  is  '^  built 
on  a  foundation  of  stone;  the  water  runs  in  round  earthen 
pipes,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  cased  with 
two  stones,  hewn  out  to  fit  them,  and  they  are  covered 
over  with  rough  stones,  well  cemented  together;  the 
whole  being  also  sunk  in  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the 
hills,  so  that  in  many  places  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  it!"* 
It  commences  at  rather  more  than  six  miles  distance  from 
Jerusalem,  taking  a  circuitous  course  round  the  hills,  and 
afterwards  through  a  plain  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
till  it  reaches  the  city.  Solomon  is  represented  to  have 
had  a  house  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pools, 
where  there  was  what  was  called  the  sealed  foufUaiHf 
from  which  the  conduit  conveyed  the  water. 

The  pools  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are  quadrangu- 
lar, and  vary  in  dimensions,  having  a  width  of  from  200 
to  800  feet,  by  a  length  of  from  300  to  400  more.  They 
are  formed  partly  by  excavating  the  earth,  and  partly  by 
the  erection  of  a  wall,  which  is  about  seven  feet  thick,  at 
the  lowest  end  of  the  reservoir,  but  only  three  at  the  other. 
The  whole  are  surrounded  with  a  similar  wall,  and  each 
has  a  different  elevation ;  the  highest  reservoir  bdng  the 
shallowest,  the  second  rather  deeper,  and  dug  as  deep  as 
it  could  be  without  cutting  away  the  rock ;  but  the  steps 

•  Dr.  fiichard  Pococke^s  Travfls, 
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to  it  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  This  basin  has  a  consi- 
derable depth,  the  wall  consisting  of  eleven  tiers  of  stone, 
two  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  The  third  or  lowest  part 
has  a  place  for  batlung  ;  and  a  stream  flows  below  it,  in 
a  covered  channel,  from  a  fountain,  which  is  situate  in  a 


1  valley 


r  to  the  lower  end  of  the  latter  reser- 
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voir  there  is  a  descent  by  steps,  under  which  a  grotto  has 
been  formed  containing  three  outlets,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  as  circumstances  may  require;  and 
from  one  of  these  the  water  runs  into  the  great  canal 
below.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  reservoirs  were 
tntendod  to  receive  the  superabundant  water  from  the 
neighbouring  fountains,  and  therefore  adapted  to  afford 
A  supply  of  water  to  the  aqueduct  when  any  of  them 
failed. 

The  sealed  Jb^ntaiii  is  situate  on  a  declivity,  opposite 
to  the  pools.  It  is  contained  in  a  quadrangular  inclo- 
sure,  which  has*  a  square  basin  supplied  by  four  streams. 
As  the  whole  is  arched  over,  the  structure  has  not  any 
external  indications  of  its  object,  and  the  water  flows 
irom  it  by  two  apertures  at  one  end.  It  is  presumed  that 
these  contrivances  are  referred  to  by  Solomon,  where  he 
compares  bis  spouse  lo  "  a  garden  enclosed,  to  a  spring 
shut  up,  and  a  fountain  sealed."* 

la  Asia  Minor  there  exist  many  remains  of  aqueducts 

-•—the  works  of  an  early  period  for  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  Several  of  these  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Antioch  in  Syria,  and  one  of  them  is  not  only  large,  but 
also  rather  pccuUar  in  its  construction.  Though  loftj, 
and  in  some  parts  about  SOO  feet  high,  it  consists  chiefly 

.  of  sohd  walls,  excepting  a  few  arches  in  the  upper  part; — 
.two  near  the  middle  are  ranged  one  over  the  other,  exhi- 
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Inting  a  tier  of  three  arches,  but  tbe  whole  are  nairow. 
Those  in  the  neighbourhood  have,  iiowever,  arches  of 
large  dimensions,  one  of  them  being  formed  by  flve, 
though  others  have  only  a  single  arch  to  convey  the 
water  across  the  valleys ;  and  great  labour  seems  to  have 
been  employed,  to  direct  the  produce  of  the  various 
springs  within  some  miles  of  the  town,  for  supplying  the 
inhabitants. 

At  the  town  of  Hamah,  in  the  same  province,  llie  water 
is  rmsed  from  the  Orontes  by  wheels,  to  wliich  square 
buckets  are  attached,  and  moved  by  the  current  of  the 
river.  Several  of  these  wheels  have  a  diameter  of  nearly 
forty  feet,  and  elevate  the  water  nearly  to  the  upper  part 
of  their  rim,  where  it  is  discharged  into  wooden  troughs, 
which  convey  it  to  the  aqueducts.  Some  of  the  latter 
consist  of  very  high  and  well-built  arches;  but  a  cona- 
derable  portion  of  the  water-course  to  the  towns  ia  along 
the  sides  of  the  hills. 

Tyre,  the  name  of  a  place  often  occurring  in  history, 
possesses  also  its  fountains  and  aqueducts,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  has,  likewise,  been  ascribed  to  Solomon,  who 
is  said  to  have  made  "  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  pools 
of  water."  Indeed,  such  works  appear  to  have  greatly 
interested  him,  for  they  are  frequently  ihc  objects  of  his 
umiles:  the  fountain  from  which  Tyre  is  prindpally 
supplied,  being  supposed  to  be  that  designated  in  his 
Canticles,  as  "  a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living 
waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon."' 

These  springs  rise  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
are  inclosed  by  a  wall  about  fifteen  feet  high ;  two  other 
springs  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  also  supply  a  con- 
siderable stream  of  water  to  the  same  point.     Tlie  hd^l 
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of  the  reservoir  at  the  source  is  sufficient  for  the  water  to 
flow  from  it  along  an  extensive  aqueduct  to  Tyre ;  and 
its  abundance  occasions  the  application  of  the  current  to 
the  working  of  several  mills.  The  aqueduct  in  con- 
structed on  arches  commencing  at  the  reservoir. 

Numerous  as  are  these  devices,  and  all  having  the 
same  object,  their  contrivers  seem  to  have  been  studious 
to  vary  their  form  and  external  appearance.  At  Myte- 
lene,  one  of  the  Greek  islnnds,  a  magnificent  aqueduct 
conveyed  the  water  across  a  deeji  valley ;  it  is  about  800 
feet  long  and  eighty  feet  high,  consisting  of  three  tiers 
of  arches  for  some  distance  ;  but  although  the  principal 
part  of  the  structure  has  been  formed  of  a  species  of  grey 
marble  with  a  rusticated  exterior,  yel  llie  upper  arches 
are  turned  with  bricks.  Near  to  Salamis  are  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  having  pointed  arches  in  ihe  Gothic 
slyle.  In  her  letters,  Lady  Wortley  Montague  men- 
tions the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  six  miles  from  Tunis, 
which,  in  former  ages,  conveyed  the  supply  of  water  to 
Carthage,  over  valleys  and  mountains  for  a  length  of 
forty  miles.  The  stones  employed  for  its  construction 
are  not  only  of  a  prodigious  size,  but  highly  polished, 
and  exactly  fitted  to  each  otlier,  so  that  very  little  cement 
was  used  to  join  them  together. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  modem  works  distinguishing 
the  classic  region  of  Italy,  may  be  enumerated  the  aque- 
duct for  supplying  the  palace  of  Caserta,  situaled  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  the  city  of  Naples.  Probably 
this  structure  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  constructed 
in  that  country  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Its  extent  and  elevation  vie,  in  several  particulars,  with 
some  of  the  noblest  of  their  magnificent  edifices.  At 
some  places  its  course  passes  through  mountains,  and  at 
others  over  deep  valleys.     The  water  is  conveyed  across 
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tlie  valley  of  Maddaloni,  by  a  triple  rauge  of  lofty  arches, 
extending  the  length  of  SOOO  feet ;  some  of  them  having 
a  height  of  200  feel.  The  first  tier  consiits  of  DineteeD 
arches ; — the  second  of  twenty-seven ; — and  the  third  <rf 
forty-tliree ;  but  the  width  and  depth  of  the  channel  have 
nearly  the  same  dimensions,  being  respectively  about  four 
feet.  The  water  supplying  it  rises  iu  llie  ^-icinity  of  Mount 
Taburnus:  it  is  very  pure,  and  flows  along  the  aqueduct 
to  a  reservoir  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Gazxaiw,  whetice 
it  is  precipitated  down  a  declivity  into  a  plain  below. 

The  aqueduct,  constructi.-d  by  order  of  Louis  XIV., 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  from  ilie  river  Bucq 
to  Versailles,  is  a  fine  structure,  and  has  242  arcades. 
Its  length  is  7000  fathoms.  In  France  several  elaborate 
works  of  the  same  kind  have  been  erected  in  the-  course  of 
the  celebrated  canal  of  Languedoc. 

The  forming  of  various  canals  in  Great  Britain  for 
facilitating  mercantile  intercourse  between  different  dis- 
tricts, has  also  given  rise  to  the  contrivance  of  some  in- 
genious aqueducts,  for  the  purpose  uf  conducting  their 
channels  over  rivers  and  valleys.  That  devised  by  Mr. 
Brindley  to  tarry  the  channel  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal  over  the  River  Irwell,  at  Barton  Bridge, 
was  one  of  the  first  structures  of  its  kind  in  this  coimtry. 
It  consists  of  three  arches,  the  middle  one  having  a  width 
of  sixty-three  feet,  with  a  height  at  its  centre  of  thirty, 
nine  feet  above  ihe  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Irwell, 
and  then  exhibited  to  Englishmen  the  novel  spectacle  of 
vessels  sailing  over  a  river,  as  well  as  in  it  at  the  same 
lime.  Another,  designed  by  Mr.  Rennie,  conveys  the 
Lancaster  canal  over  the  river  Lune :  it  is  formed  with 
five  arches,  each  having  a  span  of  seventy-two  feet,  with 
a  h«ght  of  sixty-five.  This  engineer  also  constructed 
an  aqueduct  comprising  four  arches,  with  the  width  of 
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(evenly  feet,  and  the  sanie  height,  for  condiicUng  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal  across  the  valley  of  Kelvin. 

Improveuienls  in  our  mamifariuring  arts  hare,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  adopting  of  a  different  mode  of  con- 
structing such  useful  contrivances;  and,  instead  of  em- 
ploying ponderous  heaps  of  massive  stones  or  bricks, 
united  by  strong  cements,  the  material  selected  lias  been 
iron.  The  first  attempt  to  use  it  was  made  by  Mr. 
Telford,  at  Cysylte,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
£ltesmere  canal  over  the  river  Dec,  in  the  vale  of 
Llangollen.  The  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  about  1000 
feet,  and  itconsistsof  nineteen  arches,  each  havtng'sspan 
of  forty-five  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  centre  arch  is  128 
feet  above  the  river.  The  channel  for  the  canal  is  formed 
with  strong  cast  iron  plates,  and  it  rests  upon  arches 
formed  with  cast  iron  ribs,  the  arches  being  supported 
by  strong  stone  pillars,  which  taper  slightly  as  they 
ascend  from  their  bases.  The  height  of  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  four  middle  arches,  is  115  feet ;  each  having 
a  diameter  of  fifteen  feet  at  the  base,  and  the  arches  spring 
from  their  summit.  At  Chirk,  the  same  canal  has  also  a 
similar  aqueduct,  about  600  feet  long,  consisting  of  ten 
arches  of  forty-two  feet  span,  having  a  height  of  sixty- 
five  feet  above  thp  level  of  the  water  in  the  river. 

Near  to  Edinburgh  an  elegant  aqueduct  has  been 
constructed ;  and  its  object  is  the  conveyance  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  canal  across  the  valley  of  Slate- 
ford,  Its  length  is  about  500  feet ;  and  its  heiglit  above 
the  level  of  the  river  about  seventy  feet.  It  consists  of 
eight  arches,  each  with  a  span  of  forty-five  feet.  Different 
public  works  have  the  advantage  of  similar  structures, 
though  less  in  their  dimensioas;  but  the  preceding  enu- 
meration comprises  the  most  striking  edifices  of  their  kind 
in  Great  Britain.     The  construction  of  aqueducts  being 


analogous  to  that  of  bridges,  if  the  great  cost  of  several 
of  the  Utter  be  considered,  some  notion  may  be  fomed 
of  the  amazing  sum  which,  in  modem  times,  would  be 
requisite  to  construct  aqueducts  equally  exteoEdve,  pon- 
derous, and  magnificent,  with  those  of  the  Romans. 
Waterluo  Bridge,  over  the  Thames,  occa^oned  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  1,000,000/.; — the  expense  of 
erecting  the  New  London  Bridge  has  been  more  than 
twice  that  amount,  hence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that 
a  sum  equalling  in  magnitude  our  national  debt — the 
result  of  ages  of  warfare — might  perhaps  be  found  inade> 
quate  for  accomplishing  such  elaborate  works  as  some  of 
the  Roman  aqueducts. 

Reverting,  however,  again  to  Italy,  it  may  be  r&. 
marked,  tliat,  if  during  the  most  distinguished  eras  of 
the  Roman  state,  the  aqueducts  conduced  to  the  luxu- 
rious enjoyments  of  the  wealthy  and  powerfiil,  yet  Id 
modern  times,  the  residents  of  Rome  have  also  found 
Ihem  particularly  advantageous,  by  their  furnishing  occa- 
sions for  the  cultivation  of  those  elegant  arts,  which,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  call  forth  the  energies  of  genius,  and 
the  exercise  of  refined  taste,  in  realizing  and  decorating 
her  productions.  Qualities  of  this  kind  appear  cnnspi* 
cuous  in  several  of  the  numerous  fountains  which  adorn 
that  celebrated  city ;  and  the  most  intellectual  and  ac- 
complished professors  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  have 
happily  imited  beauty  and  grandeur,  in  the  construction 
of  many  such  admirable  edifices.  These  structures  itre 
also  characterized  by  great  diversity  of  design,  as  well  bI 
skilful  execution ;  hence,  a  concise  description  of  several 
of  them  may,  perhaps,  form  an  interesting  and  appn>> 
priate  conclusion  to  this  detail. 

The  largest  structure  of  this  kind  in  Rome,  is  that 
denominated  the  Pauline  Fountain,  which  was  biult  by 
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order  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  with  the  materials  of  Nerva's 
Forum.  This  spacious  edifice  is  situate  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  Janiculum  hill,  and  Dominica  Fontaim,  and 
Carlo  Medenio  furnished  the  designs  for  its  construction. 
The  front  is  adorned  with  six  Ionic  columns  of  red  gra- 
nite, on  which  an  attic  has  a  tablet  containing  an  inscrip- 
tion with  the  pontifTs  arms  placed  above  it.  Between 
the  columns  the  spaces  are  open,  and  from  these  arcades 
the  currents  of  water  flow  with  a  loud  noise,  and  in  great 
abundance.  The  apertures  on  the  sides  are  smaller  than 
the  others,  and  in  each  of  those  is  placed  a  dragon  spout- 
ing water  into  the  spacious  magniiicent  marble  basin 
below.  This  fountain  is  furnished  with  water  by  the 
aqueduct  called  Aqua  Paolo,  which  has  its  origin  thirty- 
five  miles  distant  from  Rome;  and  it  runs  from  the 
basin,  in  a  very  large  stream  into  several  canals,  whence 
it  is  employed  to  work  various  corn,  paper,  and  other 
mills,  as  well  as  to  supply  fountains  and  fish-ponds  in  the 
gardens  and  palaces  of  the  opulent. 

Near  to  the  baths  of  Dioclesian,  and  in  the  square  of 
the  Termini,  stands  the  fountain  of  the  Jqua  Felice. 
The  edifice  is  not  only  elegant  but  fanciful,  and  it  has 
three  arcades  ornamented  with  four  Ionic  columns  of 
granite.  The  middle  arcade  has  a  colossal  statue  of 
Moses,  causing  the  water  to  issue  from  the  rock ;  and  at 
the  sides  are  two  basso  relievos,  one  representing  Aaron 
leading  the  Israelites  to  the  miraculous  spring,  and  the 
other  Gideon  selecting  the  soldiers  to  enlarge  the  passage 
for  the  water,  which  flows  in  great  abundance  through 
three  apertures  into  marble  basins.  The  sides  are  adorned 
by  four  niarble  lions,  with  the  water  issuing  from  tlidt 
mouths:  twoof  these  are  formed  of  white  Grecian  marble, 
and  the  other  two  of  black  granite.  The  latter  are 
Egyptian  workmanship,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphici. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Paris :  means  devised  for  procuring  Water  for  the  use  of  its  In- 
habitants. Aqueducts ;  Arcueil,  Pr^s-Saint  Grervais,  BeUevOle. 
Henry  IV.  The  Samaritan  Pump.  Plan  to  supply  from  the 
Seine:  its  failure.  Unsuccessful  project  of  Mesars.  Perier. 
Schemes  for  constructing  an  Aqueduct  by  M.  de  Paxeiens; 
Perronet  and  Ch6zy ;  Defer  de  la  Noyerre.  Napoleon.  Canal 
de  rOurcq;  M.6irard,  engineer  for  its  construction.  Com- 
mission of  Engineers.  Company  of  Englishmen  propose  to 
supply  Paris.  Compte  de  Chabrol  employed  to  inspect  the 
Water- works  at  London.  M.  Mallet's  examination  of  the  prin- 
cipal Establishments  of  England  and  Scotland ;  his  project  to 
supply  Paris.  Commission  consisting  of  M.  Prony,  &c.  Im- 
proved Plan.  Prospectus  for  realizing  it.  M.  Mallef  s  reflec- 
tions upon  the  superior  advantages  of  Great  Britain.  Methods 
of  supplying  Paris.  Filtering  Establishment  Proposal  of 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Taylor  to  Louis  Philip.  Remarkable  Foun- 
tains : — the  Innocents,  Popincourt,  Military  Hospital,  Hospital 
of  Invalids,  Dcssaix,  Place  du  Chatelet,  Grenelle,  School  of 
Medicine,  Leda,  St.  Sulpice,  the  Elephant. 

Th£  means  employed^  during  different  eras,  for  afford- 
ing a  supply  of  water  to  the  capital  of  France  have  been 
various;  and  among  others  for  this  purpose,  several 
aqueducts  were  constructed, — ^for  instance,  those  of  Ar- 
cueil,  Pres-Saint  Gervais,  and  Belleville.  Though  the 
present  aqueduct  of  Arcueil  is  a  modern  structure,  one 
formerly  existed  having  the  same  designation,  but  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  water  for  its  purposes  was  derived  from  sources  in 
the.  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Rungis,  and  even  at  some 
distance  from  it,  as  appears  by  the  channels  that  have 
been  discovered. 


The  aqueduct  of  Prds-Saint  Gervaia  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Lauren^,  situate  at  tlie 
foot  of  Montmartre ;  but  the  precise  period  of  ita  for- 
mation is  unknown,  yet  its  antiquity  appears  evident 
from  the  ruins  having  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
ancient  aqueduct  of  Arcueil.  The  hills  of  RomunviUe, 
Bruyeres,  and  Menil-Montant  supplied  it  with  water, 
which  being  collected  in  a  reservoir  situate  at  the  villa^ 
of  Prtfs-Saint  Gervaia,  was  thence  conveyed  to  Paris  by 
leaden  pipes,' 

The  aqueduct  of  Belleville  commenced  at  the  summit 
of  that  village,  and  terminated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  it  is  built.  Its  exact  origin  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  from  its  having  supplied  a  fountain  within 
the  boundary,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  M 
the  expense  of  the  rich  Monastery  of  St.  Martin.  An 
inscription  on  a  small  building  connected  with  it  records 
that  the  aqueduct  wa.^  repaired  in  1457,  and  tliis  circum- 
stance indicates  the  probability  of  its  having  been  erectc-d 
several  centuries  prior  to  that  period. 

As  Paris  increased  in  magnitude  and  population,  the 
monasteries  were  gradually  included  within  its  walls; 
and  thus  circumstances  probably  imposed  the  necessity 
of  the  public  participating  in  those  advantages  with 
respect  lo  the  supply  of  water,  uf  which  the  use  had  pre- 
viously been  exclusively  possessed  by  the  religious  esta- 
blishments. Eventually,  however,  dther  by  purchase, 
or  other  means,  tlie  aqueducts  of  Pres-Saint  Gervais  and 
Belleville  became  the  property  of  the  city  of  Paris;  and 
consequently  the  distribution  of  the  water  was  regulated 
by  the  direction  of  its  municipal  authorities.     For  a  long 
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period,  these  two  aqueducts  alone  supplied  the  few  foun- 
tains which  then  existed  on  the  right  side  of  the  Seine; 
fw  on  the  left,  none  at  that  time  had  heen  erected. 

It  is  related  that  Henry  IV.,  in  1609,  entertained  the 
idea  of  restoring  the  ancient  aqueduct  of  Arcueil,  with 
the  view  of  furnishing  an  increase  of  water  to  the  southern 
districta  of  Paris ;  and  that  some  researches  for  diswu'er- 
ing  the  old  conduits  were  actually  made  in  the  plain  of 
Rungis.  However  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  pre- 
ferable mode  of  effecting  the  object  would  be  tlie  oon- 
Btruction  of  a  new  aqueduct  to  convey  the  same  water; 
and  this  undertaking  was  begun  in  1613,  under  the 
r^ency  of  Mary  de  Medicis.  It  was  completed  in  16S4, 
having  occupied  nearly  twelve  years  in  its  execiiticN)  from 
the  designs  of  Jacques  de  Brosse,  an  eminent  architect, 
and  tliis  fine  structure  evinces  both  his  talent  and  taste ; 
— the  same  person  furnished  the  design  for  the  Louvre. 

From  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population  of 
Paris,  and  the  operation  of  some  other  causes,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  supplied  by  the  aqueducts  of  Pres-Saint 
Gervais,  and  Belleville,  gradually  proved  very  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitaiUs,  and  therefore  recourse  to 
means  for  obviating  the  deficiency  became  absolutely 
indispensable.  This  led  to  an  attempt  by  a  Fleming, 
named  John  Lintlaer,  who  constructed  a  pump  to  which 
motion  was  given  by  the  current  of  the  Seine,  and  it 
raised  the  water  from  tlie  river  above  Pont  Ncuf,  whence 
it  was  conveyed  to  the  Louvre  and  Tuilleries.  It  was 
erected  by  order  of  Henry  IV.,  and  received  the  appella- 
tion of  The  Samaritan,  from  the  gilt  leaden  figures  whidi 
decorated  its  front.  As  this  experiment  was  successful, 
it  suggested  the  construction  of  two  others  of  a  similar 
kind  upon  Pont  Noire  Dame,  one  of  which  waa  com- 
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pleted  in  1670,  and  the  other  in  1671.'  Useful  as  Uiese 
engines  might  be,  thej  effected  their  abject  in  an  imper- 
feet  manner,  besides  frequently  requiring  repairs,  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  renew  them  every  twenty-five 
years. 

About  the  year  1735,  two  persons  proposeda  plan  for 
supplying  Paris,  by  a  method  similar  to  that  practised  in 
London.  The  object  was  to  raise  water  from  the  Seine 
by  the  power  of  steam-engines,  and  distribute  it  to  all  the 
houses  of  the  city  by  means  of  pipes ;  but  the  details  of 
the  scheme  were  either  too  little  known,  or  imperfectly 
understood  for  its  advantages  to  be  properly  appreciated, 
and  consequently  the  proposition  did  not  receive  any 
encouragement.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  1778, 
when  Messrs.  Perier  obt^ned  authority  to  fonn  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Paris  from  the  S«ne; 
and  although  in  the  execution  of  their  plan  they  unfor- 
timately  had  to  encounter  various  obstacles,  yet  the  erec> 
tion  of  the  two  steam-engines  at  Gros-cmllou  and  Chaillot 
formed  a  part  of  their  works.  The  shares  of  llie  com- 
pany, like  many  others  embodied  for  the  eanie  purpose, 
greatly  fluctuated  in  price,  so  as  gradually  to  be  deemed 
of  very  trivial  value  ;  and  the  two  steam-engines  eventu- 
ally became  the  property  of  the  taty  of  Paris.  Unsuc- 
cessful, however,  as  the  enterprize  proved  to  those  wh» 
engaged  in  it,  the  utility  of  these  machines  has  been 
demonstrated  by  their  use  affording  a  large  supply  to 
several  fountains,  and  other  establishments. 

Considerable  as  was  the  quantity  of  water  furnished  to 


■  The  machinery  at  Marli  had,  for  some  time,  been  employed 
to  supply  water  to  the  numerous  founlaina  at  Versailles.  Mr. 
Beighton,  who  gave  an  sccount  of  the  London  Water.works  in 
I73I,  tepreaenls  those  at  Marli  to  be  much  inferioT  in  their  con- 
struction. 
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Paris  by  the  different  hydraulic  machines  and  other  ooi 
trivances,  nevertheless,  the  supply  to  the  public  fountain 
i  was  defective  and  irregular,  from  the  frequent  intemij 

tions  occasioned  by  the  repairing  of  the  pumps,  or  aod 
dents  occurring  to  the  steam-engines.  The  insufBcienc 
arising  from  such  circumstances  alone,  sometimes  occi 
sioned  very  serious  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants ;  an 
to  obviate  them  various  persons  proposed  different  plam 
which  mmed  at  being  more  simple  in  their  general  open 
tion,  and  less  liable  to  be  often  ineffective  from  casualties 
In  1762,  M.  de  Parcieux,  a  Member  of  the  Academ' 
of  Sciences,  projected  an  aqueduct  to  procure  water  fron 
one  of  the  small  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  con 
vey  it  to  the  city.  On  this  occasion  the  Yvette  wa 
deemed  to  be  the  preferable  source,  because  the  rive 
rises  near  to  Dampicrre,  and  discharges  itself  into  thi 
Orge  at  Savigny,  which  would  allow  the  water  to  flon 
into  a  reservoir,  six  feet  higher  than  that  of  Arcueil.  I 
was  estimated  that  the  quantity  derivable  from  thi 
stream,  would  be  four  or  five  times  that  which  the  oil 
aqueducts  and  hydraulic  machines  usually  supplied 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  realize  this  useful  pro 
ject,  though  its  advantages  were  afterwards  distinct!] 
pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Pcrronct  and  Chezy,  in  1776 
by  accompanying  their  representations  with  appropriate 
plans,  and  very  satisfactory  calculations  of  the  ex- 
pense  of  its  execution.  The  same  scheme  with  8om< 
modifications  was  again  propounded  in  1782,  by  M*  De< 
fer  de  la  Noverre,  who  offered  to  undertake  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work,  on  such  conditions,  that  the  cit} 
of  Paris  would  not  have  been  required  to  advance  th< 
pecuniary  means.  After  various  delays  in  the  proceed* 
ings,  in  1788,  the  proper  authority  for  making  the  cana 
of  Yvette  was  obtained,  and  its  line  actually  traced,  bui 
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npw  obstacles  interposed  to  prevent  its  progress; — the 
Kevolution  occurred,  and  the  works  were  auspended  never 
more  to  be  resumed. 

Notwithstanding  different  ingenious  and  enterprising 
men  e](|}erienced  liii^appointments,  the  subject  waa  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  common  exigences  and  enjoyments  of 
the  community,  as  to  be  constantly  urged  upon  attention. 
Consequently,  among  the  many  useful  works  projected 
duiing  the  lime  that  Napoleon  presided  over  France,  the 
Cana]  dc  I'Ourcq  may  be  named  as  a  conspicuous  in- 
stance, inasmuch  as  its  principal  object  was  to  afford  a 
larger  supply  of  water  to  Paris.  This  important  scheme 
is  attributable  to  M-  Girard,  the  engineer,  to  whose  skil- 
ful superintendence  its  execution  was  conlided.  The 
decree  for  commencing  the  work  had  the  date  of  1802, 
though  a  diversity  of  circumstances  either  retarded,  or 
suspended  the  operatitms  for  its  completion  till  a  very 
recent  period.  According  to  the  original  estimate,  the 
additional  quantity  of  water  furnished  from  this  source 
would  amount  to  more  than  670,000  hogsheads  daily, 
and  thus  supply  abundance  for  every  purpose.' 

This  admirable  contrivance  for  augmenting  the  supply 
of  water  to  Paris,  commences  at  the  river  Onrcq,  about 
sixty  miles  distant  from  that  city ;  but  in  its  course  the 
waters  of  the  Griselte,  the  May,  the  Therouanne,  and  the 
Beuvronne,  6ow  into  its  channel,  which  terminates  in  a 
spacious  reservoir,  constructed  near  to  (he  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Barriere  de  la  Villette.  The  length  of 
the  basin  is  about  3,660  feet,  by  a  breadth  of  366  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  7  feet.  Its  banks  are  ornamented  with 
ble  row  of  trees,  which  render  it  a  very  pleasant 
promenade ;  and  two  other  canals  are  also  connected  with 

*  [fo/iporl  s'tr  le  Canal  de  rOnrtq. 
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it,  one  of  them  passing  through  the  suburbs  to  the  arsenal, 
and  the  other  to  Saint  Denis. 

Several  delays  having  occurred  in  executing  this  use- 
ful project,  the  circumstances  occasioned  a  commissian  to 
be  appointed  in  1816,  consisting  of  engineers,  who  sub- 
sequently made  a  report  lo  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Paris  of  the  state  of  the  Canal  de  TOurcq  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  an  account  of  the  different  works  which  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  it.  This  document  imparted  in- 
formation of  peculiar  importance,  by  exhibiting  the  diver- 
sity of  advantages  contemplated  in  its  accomplishment, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  convey  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
one  of  the  most  elevated  situations  adjoining  the  city,  and 
contribute  to  its  embellishment,  salubrity,  and  cleanliness. 
Besides,  from  the  abundance  flowing  to  all  the  principal 
})laces,  'it  would  thus  afford  a  more  ample  security  to  pit>. 
perty,  by  facilitating  the  means  for  arresting  the  devas- 
tations of  fires. 

Another  interesting  fact  has  a  reference  to  this  object 
A  few  years  prior  to  the  above  report  being  made,  a 
company  of  Englishmen  actually  proposed  conditions, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  permission,  to  undertake  the 
distribution  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  by  the 
method  practised  at  London,  and  other  populous  places 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1814,  the  same  company  engaged 
Mr.  W.  C.  Mylne,  the  experienced  and  skilful  engineer 
to  the  New  River  Company,  to  visit  Paris,  in  order  io 
collect  the  necessary  information  for  realizing  their  pro- 
ject, and  consequently  he  resided  there  for  some  time,  so 
that  his  obser\'ations  and  inquiries  enabled  him  to  form 
the  plan  which  was  sent  to  them  in  1816.  As  this  docu- 
ment elucidated  the  purpose  of  the  contemplated  enter- 
prise, and  rendered  its  advantages  more  obvious,  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  proceedings  became  so  earnest  as  to 
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occa^uii  difTereiit  propositiuns  for  carrying  It  into  eSect. 
The  scheme  of  an  agreenieut  was  even  drawn  up,  aiid 
submitted  to  tlic  consideratiun  of  the  same  comniissioii 
that  had  been  appointed  to  make  a  report  upon  the  state 
of  tile  Canal  de  I'Ourcq.  Afterwards  another  commis- 
sion selected  from  the  municipal  council  likewise  delibe- 
rated upon  the  plan,  and  in  1817  an  e^limate  of  its  cost 
vas  finally  arran^fcd. 

On  this  occasion  the  municipaUty  of  Paris  proved 
themselves  to  be  shrewd  and  skilful  negociators,  anxious 
to  secure  not  only  the  present,  but  future  interests  of  the 
citizens,  for  tlic  conditions  they  proposed  to  the  company 
were  remarkably  rigid.  Besides  reserving  the  right  of 
enjoying  the  produce  of  the  then  existing  establisliments 
till  the  time  when  tlie  new  system  should  be  actually 
finished  and  in  complete  operation,  they  required  the 
company  to  pay  3,500,000  francs  for  the  possession  of 
the  hydraulic  establishments  belonging  to  the  city.  Ano- 
ther stipulation  pro]xised,  that  at  the  end  of  a  certaia 
period  not  only  the  property  so  purchased,  but  all  the 
improvements  made  in  them,  should  gratuitously  revert 
to  the  city,  as  well  as  the  entire  works  constructed  by  the 
company  for  distributing  water  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  with  the  whole  of  the  revenue  attached  to  them. 
Previous  to  commencing  any  of  their  operations,  the  com- 
pany were  also  to  present  a  complete  scheme  of  tjie  in- 
tended system  of  distribution,  accompanied  by  plans  and 
detailed  estimates  relative  to  every  part  of  it,  in  order  that 
the  council  of  public  works  might  inspect  and  scrutinize 
them.  The  professed  object  of  the  lost  condition  was, 
that  the  autliorities  might  be  enabled  to  supenntend  and 
accelerate  the  completion  of  the  works,  so  that  the  inha- 
bitants might  not  experience  any  inconvenience.  Tlic 
scheme  was,  however,  eventually  abandoned,  and  it  is  not 
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improbable  that  the  condition  of  allowing  the  company  a 
temporary  interest  only  in  the  undertaking,  might  induce 
them  to  avoid  entering  into  an  engagement  necessarilj 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
though  an  adequate  remuneration  was  uncertain. 

Momentous  as  was  the  object,  several  years  elapsed 
before  any  further  effective  attempt  was  made,  either  for 
improving  or  facilitating  the  supply  of  water  to  Paris; 
but  in  1823  circumstances  occasioned  the  municipality, 
and  particularly  the  Compte  de  Chabrol,  Prefect  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine^  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject. 
This  person  possessed  not  only  the  science  of  an  engineer, 
but  perseverance  and  an  enterprising  disposition,  being 
also  anxious  to  extend  the  circle  of  his  knowledge  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  benefit  the  community.  Hence,  he  in« 
dulged  a  strong  desire  to  visit  and  obser>'e  a  country, 
distinguished  by  the  great  and  useful  works  undertaken 
and  accomplished  during  more  than  twenty  years  of  a 
war,  which  had  interrupted  the  communications  between 
it  and  France.  Though  entertaining  no  repugnance  to 
the  scheme  of  Englishmen  carrying  freely  the  devices  of 
their  ingenuity,  or  the  fruits  of  their  experience  into 
France,  yet  he  determined  on  making  a  journey  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  carefully  inspecting  the  means 
employed  to  distribute  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  London. 
Habituated  to  observation,  as  well  as  having  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  attiuning  his  end,  he  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  chief  points  of  the  system  pursued, 
and  likewise  perceived  the  advantages  which  would  attend 
its  application  to  the  city  of  Paris.* 

Compte  de  Chabrol  therefore  visited  England,  and 


•  Hecherches  Statist iques  xurta  Ville  de  Paria^  <J*c.,  par  Compte 
dc  Chabrol,  1823. 
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when  he  returned  to  France,  ihe  result  of  his  observa- 
tions was  communicated  In  the  Diuiiicipal  council,  and  In 
August,  1824,  tliey  were  disposed  to  renew  their  nego- 
ciations  with  the  company  which  had  formerly  proposed 
to  supply  Paris.  However,  on  referring  the  business  to 
the  supreme  authority,  it  was  decided  that  no  plan  should 
foe  adopted,  except  by  public  competition ;  and  this  de- 
cision proved  not  only  the  cause  of  farther  delay,  but  also 
led  K)  more  particular  inquiries.  In  a  short  lime  after- 
wards, M.  Mallei,  chief  engineer  of  the  public  works, 
was  ordered  to  travel  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  specific 
purposcof  minutely  inspecting  the  contrivances  at  dlfTerent 
places,  so  that  he  might  act^uire  the  requibite  information 
to  enable  him  to  digest  a  comprehensive  plan,  founded 
upon  the  same  principles,  as  well  as  sanctioned  by  the 
practical  rcsulls  of  the  great  establishments  at  London, 
and  other  places  in  this  country,  for  the  distribution  of 
water. 

M.  Mallet  promptly  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
his  commission,  and  he  inspected  the  water-works  at  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Greenock.  In  the  progress  of  his  peregrinations  he  col- 
lected a  variety  of  useful  information  for  his  purpose ; 
and  particularly  acknowleilged  his  obligations  to  the  dif- 
ferent engineers,  for  their  liberality  in  furnishing  him 
with  various  documents  and  numerous  particulars,  relating 
to  the  practical  detail  of  the  respective  works  under  their 
eupenntcndence.  Having  but  little  time  allowed  for  his 
excursion,  his  observations  were  of  course  rapid,  and  per- 
haps in  some  instances  imperfect,  nevertheless,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  to  the  municipal  council  a  satisfactory 
statement,  both  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tions employed,  and  the  amount  of  money  which  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any  similar  plan  for  the 
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supply  of  Paris.  Hence,  in  March,  1896,  he  presented 
an  outline  of  a  project  for  the  purpose,  with  an  estimate 
of  its  probable  expense,  amounting  to  84,000,000  of 
francs,  but  including  in  this  sum  6,000,000  of  francs  for 
the  public  fountains. 

The  consideration  of  this  preliminary  production  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  council  during  several  monthSf 
and  in  the  subsequent  August,  they  requested  M.  Mallet 
to  digest  and  draw  up  a  plan  that  should  not  only  be 
more  complete,  but  be  accompanied  by  appropriate  ex- 
planations and  details  for  its  elucidation.  Accordingly 
in  February,  18S6,  he  presented  a  minute  and  compie> 
hensive  scheme  for  generally  distributing  water  from 
the  Canal  de  POurcq,  for  all  the  public,  domestic,  and 
other  purposes  that  Paris  seemed  to  require;  at  the  same 
time  he  also  delivered  a  memoir  descriptive  of  all  the 
works  contemplated,  and  the  cost  of  each  separately,  as 
well  as  thirty-four  designs  illustrative  of  his  views.  All 
the  drawings  were  executed  on  a  large  scale  to  exhibit 
the  mode  of  arranging  the  buildings,  and  the  disposition 
of  all  the  pipes  in  every  one  of  the  streets.  The  esti- 
mated expense  of  the  whole  amounted  to  29,000,000  ol 
francs; — prudential  considerations  prevented  M.  Mal- 
let from  introducing  anything  which  experience  had  not 
authorized ;  and  all  the  principal  as  well  as  minuter  points 
were  founded  upon  the  practice  that,  for  a  long  period, 
had  been  pursued  by  the  establishments  at  London.* 

M.  Mallef's  project  had  one  remarkable  feature  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice.  He  proposed  to  construct  two 
filters  in  which  the  water  was  to  have  an  ascending  mo- 
tion, and  both  so  connected  with  the  aqueducts  or  miunSv 

•  Projit  rfc  Distribution  d^Eau  daM  ^Interior  de  Paris^  par 
M.  Gcnieys,  1827;  ct  Essai  snr  Ics  moycns  de  conduire,  elever^ 
it  distribucr  fcx  can  J.  1829. 
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ihal  each  might  furniiih  a  regular  supply  of  iraler,  when 
one  of  them  was  either  cleansing  or  required  repairs. 
Three  reservoirs  were  likewise  to  be  constructed  on  situa- 
tions of  considerable  altilude,  as  well  as  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  supply  the  principal  mains,  and  keep  litem 
constantly  full,  that  they  might  be  always  readily  avail- 
able for  the  extinguishing  of  fires.  Their  respective 
sites  were  to  be— one  at  Menil-Montanl,  another  at 
Montnmrtre,  and  a  third  at  L'Estrapade. 

The  scheme  on  tvliich  M.  Mallet  had  bestowed  so 
much  labour  and  ingenuity  was  however  destined  to  en- 
counter delay.  After  its  examination  by  various  persons 
in  authority,  it  was  thence  referred  to  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  M.  M.  Prony,  Tarbe,  Lamaude,  Lep^rc  and 
JouEseUn;  and  finally  to  the  council  for  superintending 
the  public  works.  The  importance  as  well  as  the  variety 
of  its  detaiUgave  rise  to  much  discussion.  The. architec- 
ture, the  mechanical  and  hydraulic  contrivances  intended 
to  be  employed,  successively  became  the  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation and  occupied  a  large  portion  of  time  and 
attention.  Although  die  plan  was  generally  approved, 
yet  the  idea  was  suggested  to  substitute  the  water  of  the 
Seine  for  the  beverage  of  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  that 
from  the  Canal  de  TOureq.  This  suggestion  occasioned 
the  devising  of  several  modes  for  effecting  its  object ;  and 
the  opinions  of  their  rcspecuve  merits  were  conflicting, — 
some  being  desirous  that  the  same  conduits  should  alter- 
nately receive  the  water  from  the  Seine,  and  that  from  ihe 
Ourcq,  whilst  others  urged  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
train  for  each.  The  last  proposition  seemed  to  have  the 
preference,  but  it  gave  rise  to  three  others,  of  which  a 
succinct  account  will  perhaps  be  desirable,  because  they 
■show  the  interest  excited  by  the  subject. 

One  of  the  proposed  plans  contemplated  a  double  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  water  of  the  Ourcq  and  the  l^eine,  cm  the 
right  bank  of  the  latter  river, — ^the  prindpa)  part  of  the 
supply  to  be  derived  from  the  Ourcq,  and  at  the  same 
time  employing  a  large  conduit  or  main,  with  branch  and 
service-pipes  to  convey  such  a  portion  of  water  finom  the 
Seine,  as  would  be  necessary  for  supplying  private  indivi- 
duals on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  its  distribn- 
tion  was  to  be  solely  confined. 

Subsequently  the  proposition  for  applying  the  plans  of 
distributing  the  water  both  from  the  Ourcq  and  the  Seine 
again  became  the  subject  of  consideration,  when  another 
scheme  was  propounded,  having  for  its  object  to  appro- 
priate the  water  of  the  Ourcq  to  the  system  then  in  prac- 
tice. To  realize  this  M.  Girard  was  urged  to  complete 
the  project  delineated  and  published  by  him  in  1810, 
inasmuch  as  the  works  were  in  a  very  forward  state,  and 
would  afford  means  to  apply  the  new  arrangements  solely 
to  the  new  mode  of  distribution.  The  last  suggestion 
originated  with  M.  Mallet ;  but  before  any  decision  was 
made  the  council  desired  him  to  ascertain  the  proba- 
ble expense  of  executing  the  several  schemes  proposed. 
M .  Mallet  therefore  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
different  projects ;  and  having  reduced  all  his  calculations 
into  a  tabular  form,  as  well  as  elucidated  them  with  very 
clear  explanatory  notes,  he  presented  the  whole  to  the 
council  for  their  consideration.  In  this  ingenious  and 
concise,  yet  comprehensive  representation,  the  first  place 
was  occupied  by  the  estimated  cost  and  annual  expense 
of  the  original  scheme,  for  affording  from  the  Ourcq  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  proper 
supply  of  Paris.  But  as  other  plans  embraced  the  sup- 
plying of  one-third  of  the  water  from  the  Seine,  the  state- 
ment also  included  the  cost  and  contingt^nt  expenses  of 
each  respectively,  as  well  as  those  for  alternately  supply. 
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ing  from  the  Ourcq  and  the  Seine,  with  another  showing 
the  expense  of  giving  the  supply  exclusively  from  the 
Seine. 

During  the  years  18S7  and  1826  some  other  modifica> 
tions  of  the  general  scheme  were  not  only  proposed  and 
discussed,  but  the  municipality  of  Paris  even  published 
an  outline  of  ilieir  conditions,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
persons  who  might  be  desirous  to  engage  in  such  an  en- 
terprize,  to  communicate  their  remarks.  Various  obser- 
vations and  objections  having  been  delivered,  they  were 
referred  for  examination  to  a  committee  of  the  munici- 
pality, assisted  by  M.  Girard,  and  M.  Mallet,  with  a  view 
to  a  final  decision.  The  two  engineers  having  previously 
digested,  as  well  as  embodied  on  paper  thdr  own  concep- 
tions of  what  was  requisite,  they  also  presented  their  pro. 
ject  for  consideration,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
three  establishments  belonging  to  the  city  should  be 
made  available,  two  of  them  being  situate  above,  and  one 
below,  Paris,  besides  furnishing  another  site  for  a  fourth 
establishment  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  towards 
la  Rap^.'  M.  Mallet  accordingly  composed  a  pro- 
spectus, comprising  e^■ery  thing  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  persons  who  should  be  inclined  to  embark  property 
in  the  undertaking,  and  containing  tlie  principles  to 
guide  their  calculations  for  a  contract  involving  very  im- 
portant considerations,  both  as  regarded  the  city  of  Paris 
an  well  as  the  adventurers.  This  general  plan  indicated 
the  various  situations  for  the  buildings,  steam-engines, 
and  ^eser^■oirs,  whether  already  formed  or  to  be  con- 
structed ;  the  mode  of  distributing  the  water  of  the 
Seine ;  the  ])laces  where  it  was  to  Ire  taken ;  with  the 
exact  dimensions  and  directions  of  the  mains  and  pipes  of 
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different  kinds  for  its  distribiidon.  Three  separale  draw. 
ingB  were  likewise  given,  and  these,  Wng  united  to  those 
accompanying  the  project  for  the  canal  de  I'Ourcq,  exhi- 
bited a  connected  view  of  all  the  circumstances  relative 
lo  the  whole  of  the  project.  Moreover,  to  render  it  as 
intelligible  as  possible,  t)ie  prospectus  was  accompanied 
by  an  accurate  description  of  every  one  of  the  different 
works  comprised  la  the  undertaking,  with  an  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  executing  them,  and  a  separate  statement 
of  the  price  of  the  materials  to  be  employed. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  distribution  on  each  side 
of  the  river  was  to  be  apportioned  into  liigh  antl  low  dis- 
tricts, and  the  services  were  also  to  be  subdivided  into 
high  and  low,  tlie  latter  terminating  at  about  ten  feet 
above  the  pavement.  It  requiied  four  steam-endues  to 
rjuse  the  water  from  the  Seine;  one  having  100  horses' 
power  at  Cliaillot;  one  of  60  horses'  power  at  Gros- 
Caillou ;  one  of  30  horses'  power  at  la  Garre ;  and  one  of 
60  horses'  power  at  la  Rapec.  The  whole  arrangement 
was  admirably  calculated  to  secure  the  most  ample  power 
for  effectively  and  abundantly  supplying  every  part  of 
the  city ; — not  a  point  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ingenious  and  sdentific  persons  to  whose  con- 
sideration and  management  the  business  had  been  en- 
trusted. Certainly  an  extraordinary  share  of  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  were  imited  and  concentrated 
to  eH'ect  one  great  object.  Indeed  the  plan  appeared  to 
be  so  complete  and  comprehensive  as  to  fulfil  the  san- 
guine anticipations  of  the  most  enlightened  citizens  of 
Paris,  and  encourage  the  hope  of  its  being  realized. 

As  M.  Mallet  had  carefully  examined  all  the  principal 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  where  he 
experienced  every  facility  for  obtaining  information,  con- 
cerning both  their  construction  and  delailfi,  they  afforded 


M)iiic  aid  \u  tiis  own  iiigcnuiiy  for  suggesting  improve, 
iiients.  Skilfully  and  elaborately,  however,  as  even  this 
last  plan  hot)  been  formed,  it  received  ee%-eral  modifica- 
tions before  it  was  printed  in  August,  1829.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  contains  its  principal  provisions: — 

It  stipulated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  water  shall  be  taken  from  the  Canal  de  POurcq, 
al>oiit  one-third  to  be  raised  from  the  Seine,  and  another 
small  quantity  in  proportion  to  about  one-eighteenth, 
from  the  sources  of  Arcucil,  Pres-Saint  Gervais,  Belle- 
ville, and  Menilmontaut ; — the  distribution  to  be  effected 
by  pipes  placed  under  the  public  streets  and  roads ;  and 
the  water  so  distributed,  to  be  divided  inlo  two  sections, 
each  being  quite  distinct  and  independent  on  the  other. 
The  first  section  to  comprehend  the  waters  of  the  Ourcq 
and  other  sources;  but  the  second,  the  water  of  the 
Seine  only ;  and  to  prevent  any  mixlure,  or  substitution 
of  the  water  of  the  Ourcq,  &c.  with  that  of  the  Seine,  the 
communication  between  the  two  sections  to  be  made  pro- 
visionally, in  such  a  manner,  that  although  either  may 
be  used  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  or  accidents,  yet  not 
till  permission  shall  have  been  specifically  obtained  for 
(he  purpose,  from  the  municipal  authority.  Moreover, 
to  ensure  the  strict  observance  of  this  condition,  all  the 
keys  of  the  valves,  or  cocks  connecting  the  different 
communications,  were  to  be  deposited  with  the  agents  of 
the  magistracy,  or  trustees  of  the  city.  The  whole  of 
the  water  necessary  for  the  public  fountains,  wuter'mg 
and  cleansing  the  streets,  and  other  purposes,  being  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  supplied,  to  be  furnished 
gratuitously,  under  a  penalty  of  five  times  the  amount  of 
the  rate  usually  ptud  for  the  water.  The  low  service  to 
consist  of  a  supply  of  the  water  of  the  Seine  to  all 
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parU  of  the  ciiy,  lo  ihe  height  of  three  metres  (nearly 
ten  feet)  above  ihe  level  of  the  street ;  and  those  of  the 
Ourcq,  &c.  to  the  same  height,  wherever  the  level  of  the 
basin  of  Villette,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  pipes,  will 
allow  it ;  but  the  low  service  alone  to  be  considered  oblu 
gatory  on  the  part  of  the  corapariv,  and  the  price  of  the 
water  at  the  Fontaines  marchand  not  to  exceed  nine  cen- 


timet — ralher  less   than  i 


penny- 


■ — the  hectolitre.     The 


exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  Paris  to  be  secured  to 
the  company  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  whole  property  of  all  the  different 
works  shall  belong  to  the  cily.  Such  were  the  terms 
proposed  for  accomplishing  an  object  not  merely  of  great 
magnitude,  but  of  (he  highest  importance;  and  whenever 
so  desirable  and  useful  an  enterprise  shall  be  completed, 
it  will  afTord  to  nearly  40,000  houses,  an  average  daily 
supply  of  two  and  one-third  hectolitres,  or  about  sixty 
wine  gallons  of  water  for  each,  exclusive  of  the  large 
quantity  required  for  the  public  fountains  and  other 
establishments. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  interesting  account  of  various 
schemes,  which,  in  conjunction  with  others,  M.  Mallet 
had  been  engaged  to  contrive  for  improving  the  supply  of 
water  to  Paris,  he  indulged  in  some  reflections  evincing 
the  fervour  of  his  feelings,  and  the  earnestness  of  his 
desires  to  realize  so  useful  a  project.  Having  for  nearly 
five  years  sedulously,  and  meriloriously,  devoted  so  much 
attention  to  this  object,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  detail  he 
observes,  "  The  important  enterprise  is  now  offered  to 
the  speculation,  and  let  us  hope  to  the  philanthropic 
views,  of  capitalists.  Doubtless  they  will  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  circumstance  of  their  licing  entrusted  with 
the  providing  for  one  of  ihe  chief  wanls  of  the  inhabitant* 
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of  the  capital  of  llie  world — a  want  that  hm  liiiherto  beeu 
loo  incompletely  satisfied,  notwitliatonding  the  constant 
solicitude  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city. 

"  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  their  relations 
with  the  company,  should  never  forget  that  this  great 
concern  will  tend  to  render  the  capital  more  salubrious, 
as  well  as  afford  security  against  the  ravages  of  fire ;  and 
hence  they  will  carefully  abstain  from  abusing  the  advan- 
tages which  circumstances  may,  jierchance,  place  in  their 
power.  They  ouglit  to  deem  themselves  happy,  in  having 
(he  opportunity  of  being  supplied  at  their  respective 
houses,  not  only  without  any  trouble,  but  with  six  limes 
the  quantity  of  loaler  at  present  provided  for  their  wants, 
and  at  a  much  smaller  expense  than  that  which  they  now 
pay.  Thus  we  may  he  enabled  to  modify  our  habitudes, 
by  obviating  the  niggardly  means  heretofore  employed 
to  prevent  a  large  use  of  tlus  element  of  life,  and  source 
of  domestic  salubrity ;  and  we  may  adopt  those  useful 
practices  conducing  to  health  and  cleanliness,  which  have 
long  prevailed  among  our  neighbours  in  Great  Britain. 
They,  like  ourselves,  began  by  being  tributaries  to  the 
carriers  of  water,  who  incommode  ua  in  our  houses,  as 
well  as  in  the  public  streets,  where  we  meet  them  at  every 
step,  annoying  us  both  with  their  cries  and  the  noise  of 
their  carriages,  which  also  unpleasantly  concur  in  aug- 
menting the  obstacles  usually  interfering  with  the  public 
intercourse,"  ' 

During  M-  Mallet's  sojourn  in  Great  Britain,  he  was 
an  attentive  observer  of  various  objects,  besides  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  water-works, — "  Having 
fulfilled,"  says  he,  "  the  primary  purpose  of  my  engage- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  water  at  London, 
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I  cannot  abstain  from  succinctly  presenting  the  results  of 
some  remarks  made  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 
Our  notice  extended  to  many  other  subjects  which  rdate 
to  the  occupation  of  an  engineer :  for  instance,  the  paving 
of  the  towns,  the  roads  that  connect  them,  and  the  means 
employed  to  keep  them  ui  good  condition,  unceasingly 
excited  our  admiration,  through  a  journey  of  500  leagues. 
Our  attention  was  equally  directed  to  the  construction  of 
bridges,  sea-ports,  public  edifices,  sewers,  railways — an 
object  which  more  than  ever  occupies  our  ndghboursi 
and  is  not  far  from  producing  among  us  a  great  change, 
in  the  various  means  of  communication  that  have  been 
used  up  to  the  present  time.""* 

In  a  country  so  prolific  in  men  alike  eminent  for  perspi- 
cacity, scientific  attainments,  and  practical  ingenuity,  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  that,  amongst  the  nmierous 
improvements  introduced  into  France,  during  the  last 
forty  years,  some  plan  would  have  been  realized,  for 
affording  a  plentiful  and  cheap  supply  of  water  to  its 
splendid  and  populous  capital.  London  exhiUted  a 
striking  contrast ;  and  when  the  operations  for  supplying 
it,  were  not  only  well  known,  but  readily  applicable  to 
any  other  great  city,  it  may  excite  surprise  that  the  en- 
lightened people  of  Paris  should  not  have  undertaken 
and  realized  a  similar  plan. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  chiefly  obtain  water  for  culi- 
nary and  other  purposes  by  the  same  inconvenient  means 
that  have  been  employed  for  ages.  It  is  conveyed  by 
conduits  to  different  fountains,  where  each  individual 
may  procure  it,  or,  he  purchases  it  from  persons  who 
carry  it  in  vessels  from  house  to  house  for  sale.  In  18£3, 
^he  number  of  people  thus  occupied,  amoimted  to  about 

•  ^'o(ice  Himorique,  ^c  par  C,  F.  Mallet,  1830. 
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1 400 ;  their  rate  of  charge  is  commonly  about  one  penny 
for  every  six  gallons ;  and  they  measure  it  with  nearly  as 
much  nicety  as  is  usual  with  other  beverages.  How 
strikingly  different  the  accommodation  at  London,  where 
the  water  not  only  flows  into  every  house,  but  on  the 
average  costs  only  about  one  farthing  the  hogshead  f  The 
supply  of  Paris  is  not,  however,  wholly  confined  to  the 
fountains  and  ordinary  vendors.  In  its  vicinity  there  is  a 
filtering  establishment,  which  employs  200  workmen, — 
130  of  this  number,  with  109  horses,  and  75  vehicles,  are 
regularly  engaged  in  conveying  it  to  different  parts  of  the 
city,  where  it  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as  unfiltered  water. 
Kach  vehicle  commonly  makes  two  or  three  journeys  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  so  as  to  distribute  more  than  50,000 
gallons  of  it  purified  and  perfectly  limpid.  It  is  pro- 
cured from  the  middle  of  the  Seine  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  from  which  it  is  elevated  by  pumps  into  the 
buildings  containing  the  filtering  apparatus  and  reser- 
voirs. This  useful  concern  affords  important  accommo- 
dation to  the  numerous  restorateurs  of  Paris,  as  well  as 
to  the  residents  of  the  Palais  Rot/ale^  and  its  environs,  for 
their  various  purposes. 

Early  in  1834,  Messrs.  Lees  and  Taylor  presented  to 
Louis  Philip  a  plan  for  procuring  water  from  the  Seine, 
and  conveying  it  into  every  street  of  Paris,  as  well  as  to 
the  upper  stories  of  every  house,  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  practised  at  London.  Accompanying  it  were  sec- 
tional drawings  for  a  subterraneous  tunnel  to  take  the 
water  above  the  confluence  of  the  Mame,  and  ocHivey  it 
to  the  centre  of  the  hill  of  Ivry ;  thence  to  be  raised  by 
steam-power  a  perpendicular  height  of  150  feet  into  re- 
servoirs,  where,  having  deposited  its  sediment,  it  was 
afterwards  to  pass  through  filtering  basins  into  an  iron 


main  36  inches  diameter,  to  llie  Barriore  d'ltalie,  for 
general  distribution. 

Paris  abounds  in  fountains,  of  which  about  one  buuilred 
and  twenty  are  inclosed ;  but  more  than  sixty  others  are 
appropriated  to  the  general  use  of  the  inhabitants,  being 
also  erected  in  convenient  situations.  In  several  of  these 
public  structures  fancy  and  ingenuity  liave  exerted  tbdr 
powers  of  diversifying  exterior  forms  and  omameata 
to  excite  admiration; — the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable : — 

The  fountain  called  The  Innocents  is  a  very  elegant 
edifice,  affording  a  fine  specimen  of  the  French  stylo  of 
architecture.  It  is  a  (quadrangular  structure,  and  the 
base  of  each  of  the  four  sU\es  has  a  square  projecting 
stone,  which  supports  a  large  leaden  cistern  of  an  antique 
form,  with  lion's  feet.  At  the  corners  above  these  there 
are  four  lions  of  lead,  through  whose  mouths  the  water 
flows  into  the  several  basins.  In  the  middle  of  an  arcade 
higher  in  the  building  is  a  pedestal,  with  a  basin  on  its 
top,  containing  a  Jet  d'eau.  Each  side  of  the  edifice  ex- 
hibits a  portico  composed  of  four  fluted  composite  pillars, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  pediment,  Tiie  spaces  between 
the  pilasters  contdns  the  figurL>s  of  Naiads,  and  both 
above  and  below,  different  water-divinities  are  represented 
in  basso-relievo.  Small  tablets  of  black  marble,  with  the 
inscription,  Fontium  Nytnphts,  are  placed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  the  whole  of  which  has  a  spherical 
roof,  covered  with  plates  of  copper. 

The  fountain  of  Popincourt  is  constructed  in  a  style 
similar  to  that  of  the  Innocents,  and,  being  situate  in  a 
part  of  the  city  where  the  inhahttanls  are  industrious, 
though  very  poor,  it  has  appropriate  symbols.  The  figures 
forming  its  ornaments  are,  ('horilv  leading  a  little  child, 


J 
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Jiru-niaift,  of  (At.  /nn/irmAs  a/  /hrrj. 
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itmi  at  the  same  time  hiding  aiiotlier  in  the  folds  of  her 
robe,  whilst  she  ofTers  the  cool  delicious  draught  to  allay 
the  thirst  of  two  others. 

The  Bgures  and  emblems  which  adorn  several  of  the 
fouptains  are  strikingly  appropriate  to  iheir  respective 
situations.  That  erected  at  the  Military  Hospital  of 
Groa  Caillou  conusts  of  eight  pilasten,  with  a  Doric  en- 
tablature forming  a  square.  Vases  entwined  by  the  Es- 
culapian  serpent  are  placed  between  the  pilasters;  and 
the  principal  front  has  a  statue  of  Hygeia  offering  a  re- 
freshing and  exhilarating  draught  to  a  soldier,  apparently 
fatigued  by  the  toils  of  a  combat.  The  figure  of  the 
latter  is  generally  admired  fur  its  skilful  workmanship. 

The  fountain  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Hospital  of  In- 
valids is  a  large  structure.  It  consists  of  a  tier  of  three 
circular  and  concentric  basins  of  large  dimensions,  but  so 
placed  one  above  aciothcr,  that  four  lions  convey  a  stream 
of  water  into  the  iippemioKt,  whence  it  genlly  flows  into 
the  other  basins  below. 

The  design  of  the  Jbun tain  of  Dessaix  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  others.  It  has  the  form  of  a 
column,  and  France  is  represented  as  placing  a  crown  of 
laurel  on  the  head  of  the  distinguished  hero.  The  scenes 
of  his  victories  and  witnesses  of  his  exploits — the  rivers 
Po  and  Nile,  are  also  displayed  with  their  approi^rJate 
attributes.  A  basso-relievo  surrounds  it,  containing  two 
figures  of  Fame,  inscribing,  "Thebes,  the  Pyramids, 
Kehl,  and  Marengo."  The  front  of  the  pedestal  has  the 
word  Dcssaix  in  golden  letters,  encircled  with  an  oaken 
garland,  and  a  splendid  trophy  adorns  it  behind.  On  the 
base  are  some  appropriate  inscriptions. 

The  fountain  in  the  Place  du  Chatelet  is  formed  of  a 
large  basin  in  which  stands  an  Egyptian  pillar,  the  lower 
part  having   the   resemblance  of  a  palm-tree,  and  the 
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.      Ijgjgig  composed  of  its  branches,  with  seyeral 

ugads  eaMematic  of  the  winds.    At  different  heij(fat» 

the  words  Lodi,  Pyramides,  Marengo,  Ulm,  and  Dant- 

2Jek  are  inscribed ;  and  at  its  base  are  four  statues,  re- 

pivieoting  Vigilance,  Fortitude,  Prudence,  and  StreDC[th. 

A  gilded  statue  of  Victory  with  extended  arms,  holding 

A  wreath  in  each  hand,  stands  on  its  summit,  and  comu- 

oofiias  support  a  tablet  at  its  base,  on  which  is  the  figure 

of  an  eagle  surrounded  by  a  wreath. 

Another  superb  fountain  is  that  of  GrefielUj  which 
has  the  length  of  ninety  feet  by  a  height  of  thirty-six. 
This  edifice  is  adorned  with  pilasters ;  and  in  niches  the 
four  seasons  are  placed,  with  appropriate  bas-reliefs 
underneath  them.  On  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  a  figure 
represents  the  city  of  Paris ;  and  a  little  lower,  on  each 
side,  a  river  god  and  a  water  nymph  personify  the  Seine 
and  the  Mame. 

The  school  of  Medicine  has  a  fountain  which  resembles 
a  grotto.  It  is  formed  by  four  Doric  pillars,  and  from 
the  roof  the  water  descends  like  rain  into  a  semicircular 
basin. 

The  fountain  of  Lcda  is  composed  of  two  pilasters, 
that  are  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  with  a  basso-relievo 
representing  Leda  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  and  Ju- 
piter under  the  figure  of  a  swan,  with  the  water  flowing 
from  his  beak. 

The  fountain  of  St.  Snlpice  is  a  square  edifice,  or- 
namented with  emblematical  representations  of  Peace, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the  Arts,  in  basso-relievo. 

During  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  the  design  for  a  new 
fountain  was  formed,  and  its  execution  was  even  begun,  but 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  completed.  This  is  a  subject  of  re- 
gret, because  the  scheme  united  novelty  with  magnificence; 
and  its  accomplishment  would  have  exhibited  some  particu- 
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larly  striking  efforts  in  the  arts  employed  for  the  purpose. 
The  project  consisted  in  forming  and  placing  on  an  ap- 
propriate pedestal  the  figure  of  an  elephant  in  bronze, 
seventy-two  feet  high,  having  a  tower  on  his  back,  and 
the  water  was  to  flow  from  his  trunk.  Some  conception 
may  be  formed  of  the  stupendous  dimensions  of  the  ani- 
mal figure,  from  one  of  the  legs  being  adapted  to  contain 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  tower  on  his  back.  The  model 
for  this  ponderous  structure  was  actually  formed,  and 
occupies  a  large  shed  contiguous  to  the  place  where  it 
was  intended  to  erect  it,  so  that  the  public  curiosity  may 
be  gratified  by  its  exhibition.  The  situation  chosen  for 
placing  it  was  near  to  the  spot  on  which  formerly  stood 
that  horrible  state  prison,  and  instrument  of  despotic  ca- 
price and  cruelty — the  Bastile. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Scientific  Knowledge,  and  Practical  Skill  essential  for  eonstmet* 
ing  Water-works.  Statements  and  Suggestions  of  Professor 
Leslie.  Effect  of  contraction  in  the  Channel  of  a  River,  and 
circumstances  relating  to  the  motion  of  its  Current  Velo* 
city  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Thames.  Resistance  of  Fluids 
similar  to  the  friction  of  solid  bodies.  Greatest  velocity  of 
Rivers  at  the  sur&ce  and  middle  of  the  Stream.  Impulse  of 
Water  against  a  flat  surface,  and  the  piers  of  a  Bridge.  Com- 
parative force  of  a  Torrent  upon  blocks  of  Stone,  Gravel,  &c. 
Astonishing  agency  of  Water  under  the  guidance  of  human 
skill.  Speculations  concerning  important  objects  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  Instruments  for  measuring  the  Velocity  of 
Rivers.  Crosley's  Water-meters,  and  Brunton's  for  Liquids. 
Probable  multiplication  of  Water-works,  &c.  Summary  of 
facts  relating  to  existing  Establishments.  Machinery  employed 
in  the  operations  at  London,  &c.  Steam-engines,  Valves,  &c 
Sources  of  Water  at  different  places :  Variations  in  the  mode 
of  supplying  it,  as  well  as  quantities  supplied.  Reflections 
upon  the  advantages  of  modern  Water-works. 

It  niust  be  evident  that  scientific  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  a  peculiar  kind  is  required,  to  construct  works 
for  supplying  water  to  populous  towns ;  and  when  it  is 
procured  from  rivers,  the  velocity  of  their  streams  with 
other  collateral  circumstances,  become  the  subjects  of 
consideration  and  calculation.  These  have  given  rise  to 
much  speculation,  as  well  as  occasioned  numerous  expe- 
riments to  be  made  by  inquisitive  and  ingenious  men ; 
and  the  result  of  their  investigations  Professor  Leslie 
has  compressed  into  a  compendious  statement,  which 
combines  with  it  some  of  his  own  original  ideas,  and  va- 
rious interesting  facts  illustrative  of  the  grand  principles 
influencing  several  stupendous  operations  of  nature.     If 
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any  of  his  notions  Ik'  singular,  no  liberal  mind  will  vcn- 
lure  (u  designate  thent  as  the  vagaries  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  or  a  too  fervid  imagination,  indulging  in 
reveries  upon  impracticable  schemes.  Though  ma- 
chinery abounds  in  our  own  country,  and  the  power  of 
steam  has  been  applied  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent, 
yet  hitherto  science  has  not  shed  its  liglit,  nor  art  lentils 
aid,  to  many  nations,  so  as  to  afford  advantages  similar 
to  those  enjoyed  in  Britain.  Hence,  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  presume  that  in  those  uncultivated  regions,  some  ver- 
satile  genius  will  probably  render  the  suggestions  of  that 
eminent  philosopher  subservient  to  the  comfort  and  prospe- 
rity of  their  inhabitants  ;  for  when  Dr.  Darnin  wrote  the 
follow!  [)g  lines  on  the  power  of  steam,  he  did  not  anticipate 
that  in  com|Kiratively  few  years,  his  poetical  vision  would 
be  nearly  realized,  by  the  velocity  of  motion  efl'ected  on 
rivers  and  rail-roads: — 

"  Stton  shall  Ihy  arm,  uoconqucrcd  steiuii '.  aSat 
Drag  the  slow  burge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car, 
Or  on  wide  waving  wings  expanded  bear 
Thcfying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air." 

"  If  the  channel  of  any  stream  be  suddenly  contracted, 
the  water  will  be  forced  to  rise  above  its  ordinary  level. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  flow  was  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  an  hour ;  this  might  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  an 
incumbent  column  of  four-tenths  of  an  inch.  But  where 
the  section  of  the  current  is  reduced  to  one-half,  the  re- 
sulting celerity  of  two  miles  an  hour  would  correspond  to 
the  pressure  of  an  altitude  of  one  inch  and  six-tenths. 
An  accumulation  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  the  difFer- 
ence,  one  inch  and  two-tenths  would  hence  be  occasioned 
by  this  obstruction.  The  piers  of  the  old  l^ndon  Bridge 
were  so  massive  as  to  reduce  the  breadth  of  the  water- 
course from  fourteen  parts  to  three;   and  though  the 
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velocity  of  tbe  spring-tides  be  two  miles  an  hour,  yet  Una 
contraction  occasioned  an  elevation  equal  to  five  feet  at 
the  principal  arch,  so  as  to  increase  the  velocity  at  the 
fall  to  nine  miles  an  hour,  thus  occasioning  the  shooting 
of  the  bridge  to  be  attended  with  great  hazard  and 
danger.* 

^'  The  same  principles  which  regulate  the  motion  of 
water  in  pipes  and  along  canals,  are  likewise  applicable 
to  the  flow  of  rivers  in  their  beds.  Since  the  propelling 
power  is  proportionate  to  the  elevation  of  the  main  source, 
the  celerity  acquired  by  those  descending  streams  would 
become  enormous,  if  their  force  were  not  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  operation  of  some  constant  impediments. 
Suppose  such  a  river  as  the  Rhone  to  receive  its  prind* 
pal  waters  at  the  altitude  of  900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  that  no  system  of  obstruction  had  intervened 
in  its  course,  it  would  liave  shot  into  the  Bay  of  Mar* 
seilles,  with  the  tremendous  velocity  of  ^40  feet  in  a 
second,  or  at  the  rate  of  164  miles  every  hour.  Even 
an  inferior  stream,  such  as  the  Thames,  fed  at  the  height 
of  only  100  feet,  would  still,  if  not  retarded  by  the  attri- 
tion against  its  bottom  and  sides,  have  rushed  into  the 
sea,  with  a  velocity  of  fifty-four  and  a  half  miles  on  hour. 

^^  The  resistance  of  fluids,  like  the  friction  of  solids, 
thus  enters  largely  into  the  economy  of  nature.  As  the 
latter  is  the  great  principle  of  stability  and  consolidation, 
so  the  former  serves  most  essentially  to  restrain  the  accu- 
mulation of  cclei'ity,  and  to  moderate  all  violent  motions. 
A  current  presses  forward  with  increasing  rapidity,  tiU 
the  obstruction  which  it  encounters  becomes  at  last  equal 

•  Leslie's  Efementa  of  Natural  Philosophy^  p.  393.  In  the 
work  from  which  this  and  the  following  quotations  are  taken,  the 
instances  have  algebraical  formula  accompanying  them,  adapted 
for  the  scientific  reader. 
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to  the  inciting  force ;  and  having  attained  this  limit,  the 
water  then  continues  to  flow  in  an  uniform  stream.  The 
maintaining  power  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  de- 
scent in  a  given  space ;  but  the  impeding  influence,  de- 
pends on  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  river  compared 
with  its  volume  of  water.  This  obstruction  must  at  first 
augment  very  fast,  being  as  the  square  of  the  celerity.* 
**  Experiments  have  proved  that  the  greatest  velocity 
in  the  flowing  of  a  river  is  at  its  surface,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  from  which  it  gradually  diminishes 
towards  the  bottom  and  the  sides,  where,  owing  to  the 
friction  it  becomes  the  slowest.  Difierent  circumstances, 
however,  have  the  effect  of  either  retarding  or  accelerating 
the  motion  of  the  current,  thus  requiring  a  modificatioti 
of  those  calculations  which  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  river  holds  nearly  a  straight  course.  If  it  should 
wind  considerably,  the  multiplied  deflections  which  it 
suffers  must  still  farther  impede  its  motion.  In  every 
turn  which  it  makes,  part  of  its  impulse  will  be  spent 
against  the  concave  side  of  the  channel ;  the  centrifugal 
effort  will  likewise  raise  the  surface  of  the  water  in  those 
sinuosities,  and  therefore  augment  tlie  abrasion  of  the 
banks.  Hence,  no  stream  can  be  long  confined  to  a  recti- 
lineal channel.  If  an  accidental  swell  should  once  effect 
a  breach,  the  sweep  of  the  current  must  necessarily  tend 
to  enlarge  the  concavity  by  an  accelerating  progression ; 
the  opponte  shore,  from  the  accumulation  of  gravel  and 
other  deposits,  gradually  advancing  into  the  channel. 
Rivers  thus  naturally  form  sinuosities;  they  seek  to 
meander  over  the  plains;  and  they  would  incessantly 
change  their  beds,  if  not  restrained  by  sedulous  attention, 
and  skilful  hydraulic  operations.     In  such  a  country  aa 

•  Lulie,  p.  422—3. 


Italy,  whose  rich  plains  are  swept  by  torrents  froin  the 
Alps   and    Appenines,    th«    superin  tendance   of    wat«r- 
I  epurses  conetitutcG  an  important  department  of  gpv&a- 
[  Stent.' 

'  If  a  flat  surface  be  directly  opposed  to  the  action  of 
[  a  stream,  as  it  shoots  from  the  ude  of  a  vessel,  it  must 
1  evidently  sustain  a  pressure  just  equal  to  tluil  which  pro- 
jected  the  fluid,  or  the  load  of  the  incumbent  column. 
'  Xn  every  case,  therefore,  the  impulsion  of  any  current 
'  i^iwnst  a  perpendicular  plane,  may  be  estimated  by  the 
I  veight  of  a  body  of  the  fluid  standing  upon  that  surface, 
'  and  having  the  altitude  due  to  its  velocity.     This  corre- 
sponds, in  the  case  of  a  stream  of  water,  vcrj-  nearly  to 
pne  pound  avoirdupots,  for  e^ery  square  foot  of  the  ob- 
stacle, multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  feet 
'  each  second. 

"  In  practice,  it  may  be  sufficiently  accurate,  to  reckon, 
for  every  square  foot  of  opposing  surface,  the  product  of 
two  pounds  avoirdupois  into  the  square  of  the  celerity  of 
the  stream  of  water  expressed  in  miles  on  hour.  The 
pressure  of  a  river  against  the  piers  of  a  bridge  may  be 
lience  computed.  Tlie  shock  becomes  augmented  in  a 
high  ratio  during  floods ;  for  not  only  is  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  surface  then  opposed  to  the  current,  but  the  eSbrt 
I  [HI  every  given  space  follows  also  the  square  of  the  in- 
0%ased  vekKity.-f- 

"  If  the  block  should  approach  to  a  round  shape,  a 
torrent  wjtli  the  celerity  of  eight  miles  an  hour  would 
therefore  be  capable  of  rolling  a  stone  of  four  feet  diame- 
ter. But  B  streani  gliding  at  the  rale  of  two  miles  an 
hour  would  only  be  suflicient  to  carry  along  with  it  a 
pebble  of  three  inches  in  diameter.     With  lower  velod- 


•  ir./iV.  p.  ■l-ii—b. 
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ties  the  currenl  will  scarcely  move  gravel.  If  the  pArtl- 
cles  of  sand  were  Aipposed  to  have  a  diameter  equal  to 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  inch,  it  would  require  a  flow 
of  a  quarter  of  a  niUe  an  hour  to  bear  them  along.  A 
velocity  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  mile  in  an  hour  would  be 
sufBcicnt  to  carry  sandy  particles  of  only  the  lS3d  part  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.* 

*'  Water  is  the  rcadicBt  and  most  powerful  agent  that 
con  be  directed  by  human  skill.  A  mill-race  for  exam- 
ple, three  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  dMp,  and  running  at 
the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  would  communicate  an 
impulsion  equal  to  the  fall  through  538  parts  of  a  foot ; 
whence  the  action  thus  created,  during  the  space  of  a 
minute,  is  expressed  by  the  product  3xSx353x(jSj 
X  •638=70,966,  which  being  incessant,  amounts  to  the 
ordinary  labour  of  one  hundred  men.  If  this  current 
had  then  fallen  2Gi  feet,  its  quantity  of  operation 
would  have  been  augmented  fifty  times  more.  But  such 
streams  are  easily  collected  and  formed  in  numerous  situa- 
tions over  the  undulating  face  of  the  country. 

"  It  wdl  expand  our  conceptions,  if  we  survey  the  great 
laboratory  of  Nature,  and  calculate  the  enormous  «xtent 
of  power,  displayed  in  elevating  the  watery  stores  into  the 
lofty  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Between  the  tropics,  the 
annual  fall  of  rain,  and  consequently  the  measure  of 
evaporation  which  supplies  it,  amounts  to  about  ten  feet; 
and  estimating  this  in  other  countries,  as  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture exhaled  in  the  course  of  a  year,  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  would  form  a  shell  of  five  feet  deep. 
The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  turned  inlo  vapour, 
and   dispersed  through  the  mass  of  almosphcrc  every 

•  Lulie,  p.  an. 
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minute,  would  hence  be  5x10,424,000,000,  or  SJ^lflO 
millions.  But  this  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by  18,000, 
the  mean  height  of  the  atmosphere  in  feet,  and  again  fay 
62},  the  weight  in  pounds  avoirdupois  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water,  the  final  measure  of  effect  is  therefore  expressed 
by  58,685,000,000  millions,  and  equal  to  the  labour  of 
about  80,000,000  millions  of  men.  Now  the  whcJe 
population  of  the  globe  being  reckoned  800  millions,  of 
which  only  the  half  is  capable  of  labour ;  it  follows,  that 
the  power  exerted  by  Nature  in  the  mere  formation  erf 
clouds,  exceeds,  by  two  hundred  thousand  times  the  whole 
accumulated  toil  of  mortals. 

^^  A  considerable  }X)rtion  of  the  power  thus  ex|)ended, 
might  l>e  directed  to  useful  purposes,  by  intercepting  the 
water  again  in  its  descent  towards  the  iKcan.  Suppose 
one-sixth  of  all  the  exhalations  to  return  to  this  great 
gulf,  and  that  half  of  the  falls  in  rivers  and  streams  over 
the  habitable  earth,  comprising  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
surface  of  tlie  globe,  arc  detained  from  an  elevation  <rf 
600  feet ;  there  would  be  drawn  from  those  mighty  stores 
a  force  eleven  times  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  human 
labour. 

^'  It  may  be  satisfactory,  however,  to  take  a  more  defi- 
nite illustration.  The  surface  of  this  island  is  computed 
at  67,243  square  miles,  or  1,874,627,000,000  square 
feet.  But  reckoning  the  annual  measure  of  rain  S6 
inches,  of  which  the  sixth  part  may  flow  towards  the 
sea,  and  supposing  onc-half  of  this  surplus,  or  three 
inches,  to  be  intercepted  at  an  elevation  of  100  feet,  it 
would  require  to  multiply  the  former  number  1562^,  and 
divide  the  product  by  525,949  the  number  of  minutes  in 
a  year,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  performance.  The 
result  is  4,423,760,000,  equivalent  to  the  action  of  6,70S 
steam-engines,  of  what  are  called  twenty  horse  power. 
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It  may  hence  be  estimated  as  not  inferior  to  the  ordinary 
labour  of  the  whole  of  our  male  population.  Such  is 
the  vast  magazine  of  force,  which  a  rigid  economy  might 
command. 

**  The  power  exerted  by  the  moon  and  sun  to  heave 
the  tides  of  the  ocean,  is  oaly  about  the  80th  part  of 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  producing  the  train  of 
meteorological  phenomena.  Reckoning  the  swell  at  the 
equator  to  be  four  feet,  this  gives  a  mean  elevation  of 
two  feet  over  the  whole  surface.  Therefore,  a  body  of 
water,  two  feet  deep,  is  raised  to  the  intermediate  height 
of  one  foot  twice  in  the  lunar  day,  or  706  'times  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  relation  of  the  force  thus  em- 
ployed, to  that  of  the  general  exhalation  of  water  over 
sea  and  land,  is  one  to  eighty ;  and  therefore  still  two 
thousand  five  hundred  times  greater  than  the  aggregate 
labour  of  the  human  race. 

^  But  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  along  our  extended 
shores,  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  numerous  mills.  Sup- 
pose a  basin  were  inclosed  only  a  chain  or  sixty-six  feet 
in  width,  and  ten  chains  in  length,  and  containing  there- 
fore an  acre  of  salt  water,  this  would  give  an  impulse 
equal  to  the  flow  of  43,560  cubic  feet  in  twelve  hours 
and  twenty-five  minutes,  or  about  58J  feet  every  minute, 
with  a  fall  of  five  feet. 

*'  The  performance  of  this  tide-mill  might  hence  be 
equal  to  that  of  twenty-five  common  labourers.  But 
eight  such  basins  could  be  included  in  each  mile  of  coast ; 
and  therefore,  estimating  the  circuit  of  the  island  at  1,750 
miles,  there  might  be  formed  no  fewer  than  14,000  mills, 
by  drawing  a  sea-wall  sixty-six  feet  frbm  the  shore.  In 
this  way,  a  saving  of  power  might  be  effected,  equal  to 
the  labour  of  350,000  men.  The  expense  of  erecting 
such  a  dam,  would  probably  defeat  the  object  as  a  gene- 
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ral  scheme  of  improvement ;  biil  there  occur  very  many 
'  ci'eeks  and  bights  along  our  indeDted  coast,  which  oou]<l 
I  be  profitably  inclosed  as  reservoirs  for  large  tide-mills."* 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  in  devising  conlri- 
vances,  for  ascertaining  the  rate  with  which  flowing  water 
moves  in  a  channel,  during  n  certain  time ;  and  among 
the  most  successful  attempts  of  the  kind  la  the  following, 
as  described  hy  Professor  Leslie : — "  Since  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  water  occasions  a  corresponding  flow, 
every  current  may  be  viewed  as  originating  from  the 
action  of  such  a  force,  and  can  therefore  be  determined 
by  the  altitude  of  the  incumbent  fluid.  Hence  the  con- 
struction of  Pitofs  tube, — a  very  convenient  small  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  velocity  of  any  stream.  It  con- 
sists of  a  recurved  tube  of  glass,  of  which  the  one  branch 
is  much  taller  than  the  other ; — the  short  branch  is  benl 
at  the  top  into  a  spreading  funnel-shaped  moiith,  which 
receives  the  direct  shock  of  the  water,  and  communicating 
this  impression,  causes  a  proportional  elevation  above  the 
common  level.  To  prevent  the  irregular  osciUaiion  of 
the  liquid  in  the  syphon,  it  may  be  proper  to  have  the 
bore  much  contracted  in  the  whole  of  the  under  part  of 
either  branch.  The  object  is  further  promoted  by  cover- 
ing the  funnel  orifice,  by  a  thin  circular  piece  of  brass 
with  a  very  small  hole  in  the  centre,  Tlie  pressure  will 
be  still  propagated  as  before,  but  with  more  steady  effect. 
The  divisions  on  the  scale  are  reckoned  upwards  from 
the  surfaceof  the  stream.     The  rise  corresponding  to  the 

rate  of  a  mile  an  hour  would  be  four-tenths  of  an  inch  ; 

the  scale  would  hence  be  marked,  1,2, 3, 4,5,6, 7,8, 9,  &c. 

miles,  at  the  respective  heights  of  -4,— 1-6,— 36, — 6-4, 

10-0,— U-5,— 19-7,— 25-8,— 32-7,   &c.  inches.     Few 


•  Lrslie,  p.  420—32. 
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rivers,  therefore,  would  require  the  glass  tube  to  rise  six 
feet  above  the  8ur£BU3e  of  the  water.  TheinstnimentiiiaTbe 
composed  of  a  long  narrow  tube  cf  brass,  or  tin,  cemented 
to  a  wide  cylinder  of  glass,  carrying  the  divisions.^* 

Another  instrument  aj^lied  to  the  same  purpose  is 
similar  to  that  used  by  mariners  at  sea,  to  detennine  the 
rate  of  a  ship^s  sailing  with  a  favouraUe  wind.  It  odd- 
sists  of  a  nicely  graduated  brsss  wheel,  with  very  fine 
teeth,  that  fit  the  grooves  of  an  endless  screw,  formed  on 
a  steel  spindle  ad^ited  to  work  horixontally  bj  a  brass 
fly  fastened  to  its  end.  The  whed  has  a  vertical  motion, 
and  its  axis  is  fixed  in  amoveable  frame,  so  that  bv  means 
of  a  silk  line  and  a  spring,  it  can  other  be  instantly 
brought  into  contact  with  the  screw,  or  put  out  of  its 
influence,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  To  render  the 
instrument  steady  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  cur- 
rent, a  broad  obkmg  brass  plate  is  also  attached  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  spindle,  and  oppoate  to  the  centre  of 
the  fly.  The  divisions  on  the  wheel  are  marked  from  one 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Its  use  requires  great  cire 
and  attention ;  and  when  em|doyed  to  indicate  the  rate 
at  which  a  stream  flows,  it  is  affixed  to  the  end  of  a  rod 
about  six  feet  long  by  means  of  an  elastic  irjeket,  A  oer- 
tain  distance, — for  instance  100  fect^— beirig  JKxurttdy 
measured  by  the  side  of  a  reservcar,  or  pond  wliere  the 
water  is  perfectly  still,  the  instrument  %rith  its  fly  fr^re* 
most  b  plunged  several  inches  below  the  surface,  aijd  by 
pulling  the  line  the  wheel  is  then  brought  lot/i  contact 
with  the  screw,  when  the  machine  is  mo%'ed  from  one  end 
of  the  measured  sjiace  to  tlie  other.  The  number  of 
revolutions  registered  by  the  wheel  forms  a  standard  ttft 
judging  of  the  rate  of  motion  at  wUch  a  current  flows; 

•  EUm.  Aat.  Phif.  \u  390. 
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but  to  determine  the  latter  point,  the  instrument  is  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  the  number  of  revolu^ 
tions  produced  by  its  flow  in  a  given  time,  being  oom- 
pared  with  the  number  produced  in  moving  it  through  a 
certain  space,  enables  the  operator  to  form  a  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  velocity  of  a  river.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  this  contrivance  is  applicable  to  any  depth ;  but  to 
form  a  tolerably  correct  decision,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
several  experiments,  and  take  the  average  of  the  whole. 

The  Water  Companies  of  London  have  long  been  de- 
sirous of  finding  out  and  adopting  some  plan,  by  which 
the  quantity  of  water  consumed  in  every  house  should  be 
exactly  ascertained  and  registered,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  make  an  equitable  charge  to  each,  in  proportion  to  the 
supply.  Exclusive  of  the  justice  and  saUsfaction  atten- 
dant upon  such  a  practice,  other  advantages  would  also 
be  the  result,  particularly  the  saving  of  water  from  any 
unnecessary  or  wilful  waste.  For  if  the  large  conduit 
pipes  were  continually  convejring  it  from  the  reservoin 
without  any  restraint,  the  neglect  to  close  the  outlets, 
and  profusion  in  its  use,  would  probably  occasion  the  ex- 
penditure to  be  so  excessive,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  regulate  the  supply,  or  in  some  instances  to  prevent  the 
absolute  want  of  water,  altogether.  To  obviate  such  in- 
conveniences, is  the  principal  reason  for  pursuing  the 
system  of  turning  on  the  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  on 
two  or  three  days  in  a  week,  in  order  to  fill  the  cisterns 
or  baths  placed  in  every  house,  so  as  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate supply  during  the  intervals  of  its  not  flowing  from 
the  conduit  pipes. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  advantageous 
as  this  method  must  be  deemed,  it  entails  an  inconvenient 
expense  upon  the  poorer  class  of  society,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  to  provide  butts  or  cisterns,  with  necessary  pipes  and 
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other  fittings,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  in  repair,  besides  in 
many  cases  not  having  ropm  to  place  vessels  sufficiently 
large  for  their  wants  and  purposes.  On  the  contrary  the 
Water  Companies  are  also  liable  to  fr^d  from  dengning 
persons,  who  have  it  in  their  power,  by  filling  other  ves- 
sels whilst  the  water  is  flowing  into  th^r  cisterns,  to  take 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity  intended  for  them  to 
receive.  Besides  such  establishments  as  breweries,  distil- 
leries, and  various  manufactories,  which  require  large 
supplies,  as  well  as  at  uncertain  periods,  cannot,  on  this 
system,  be  accommodated  without  having  cisterns  or 
reservoirs,  of  great  magnitude.  Hence,  by  an  arrange- 
ment sometimes  made  between  concerns  of  this  kind  and 
the  Water  Companies,  the  latter  are  compelled  to  keep 
the  water  constantly  flowing  from  the  pipes,  so  that  an 
indefinite  quantity  may  be  taken,  or  allowed  to  escape 
wastefully. 

The  above  considerations  will  show  the  importance  of 
having  a  mecaurer^  which  shall  correctly  indicate  the 
quantity  of  water  received  by  each  establishment,  so  that 
the  sum  charged  for  it  may  be  exactly  in  proportion  ta 
the  consumption,  in  the  same  manner  as  payment  is  made 
for  gas  by  the  meter j  which  is  now  very  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  some  instances  the 
Water  Companies  have  contracted  with  large  establish- 
ments to  supply  them,  at  a  certain  rate,  through  an 
aperture  or  sluice  of  fixed  dimensions,  constantly  nm- 
ning,  and  having  a  certain  pressure ;  but  there  are  very 
few  situations  that  admit  of  such  requisites. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  furnish  a  W(Uer 
Meter,  applicable  to  all  situations  and  circumstances,  as 
well  as  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  most  ingenious  and 
efficient  of  these  contrivances  seem  to  be  the  Ligtiid  Me- 
ters invented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Crosley,  and  another  by 
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Mr.  Brutilon,  for  which  each  lias  obtained  a  patent ;  and 
the  following  is  a  brief  description  of  their  principle  and 
mode  of  acting. 

Mr.  Crosley  has  devised  two  modes  of  measuring 
liquids,— -one  of  which  consists  in  employing  a  hollow 
drum,  or  wheel,  divided  into  compartments  similar  to  that 
of  a  Gas  Meter*  with  such  modifications  as  arc  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  each  chamber  in  succession  shall  be 
accurately  filled  with  water  as  the  wheel  rei'olves ;  and 
as  its  axis  is  connected  wilh  a  train  of  wheel-work  adapted 
to  register  the  quantity  correctly,  the  amount  may  be 
entered  in  a  book  at  the  end  of  any  period  that  shall  be 
requisite.  The  other  contrivance  effects  (he  same  objfct 
by  means  of  a  trough,  open  at  t>olh  ends,  and  having  a 
partitiou  at  its  middle  to  divide  it  into  two  equal  portions. 
The  trough  is  mounted  and  suspended  on  an  axis  in  the 
centre  under  the  partition,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  weigh- 
ing beam  ;  and  below  this  axis  is  a  stop  or  rest  at  each 
end,  upon  which  the  trough  falls  alternately,  as  each  por- 
tion of  it  is  filled  wilh  water.  The  mode  of  admitting 
the  water  is  through  an  aperture,  placed  exactly  over  the 
centre  of  the  trough,  so  that  when  one  of  its  ends  falls 
down  to  discharge  its  contents,  the  other  turns  up,  as- 
suming the  form  of  a  hopjter,  and  when  full,  its  weight 
occasions  it  to  fall,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  brings  the 
opposite  end  under  the  orifice  lo  be  again  filled  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.     The  two  rests  serve  to  regulate  the  quantity 


•  The  resemblance  of  IhJs  machine  lo  ihe  Gas-melcr  will  be 
obvious,  Ihough  wilh  this  difference  in  iheir  manner  of  operating. 
When  a  Gas-meter  is  in  use,  it  has  Ihe  u}>per  pari  of  Ihe  hollow 
wlieel  filled  widi  gas,  but  (he  part  below  it  is  occupied  by  water, 
in  order  to  form  a  boundary.  On  the  contrary  the  Liquid-meter 
has  Ihe  loiper  pari  of  the  wheel  occupied  by  the  liquid,  whilst  the 
icmaining  space  abuse  it  filled  wilh  comprejuetl  air. 
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uf  water  required  to  fill  eac)i  portion  of  tlit;  trough ;  oiid 
the  successive  motion  of  its  axis  being  produced  by  their 
alternate  rieing  and  falbng,  the  train  uf  wheel-work  con- 
nected with  the  machine  for  the  purpose,  registers  the 
quantity,  as  in  the  former  contrivance.* 

In  both  these  machines,  the  inventor  employs  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  device  fur  adapting  tliem  to  any  degree 
of  pressure,  or  head  of  water,  under  which  they  may  be 
required  tn  operate;  and  without  this,  or  some  otlier 
equally  effident  provision,  their  use  would  be  confined  to 
the  very  few  situations  of  a  running  stream,  where  there 
is  scarcely  any  head  of  water.  In  order  to  effect  this  object, 
the  measuring  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  an  air-light  vessel, 
of  suitable  form,  strength,  and  dimensions,  and  it  is  likewise 
placed  near  to  the  upper  part  ef  the  vessel,  so  as  to  leave 
the  necessary  space  beneath,  for  receiving  tlie  water  after 
its  measurement.  The  depth  or  space  required  for  this 
purpose  will  depend  on  the  pressure  or  head  of  waier  for 
which  the  apparatus  is  to  be  adapted.  The  principle  of 
this  arrangement  consists  in  counterpoising  the  head,  or 
column  of  water,  by  the  air  contained  in  the  air-tight 
vessel,  so  that  when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  ad- 
mitted, it  will  then  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel, 
and  compress  the  air  in  the  upper  part,  until  ii.i  force  shall 
be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  water  above  it, 
and  will  thus  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  more,  except 
when  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  diminished,  by  a  quantity 
of  water  being  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Hence,  a  pipe  leading  from  the  measured  water  may 
brand)  off  to  various  parts  of  a  house,  and  furnish  a  sup- 

*  This  machine  haij  been  sui.'i'eHsriilly  tried,  at  the  Royal  Qliser- 
vatory,  Greenwich,  and  many  other  establish mente,  as  an  improve- 
ment in  thf  Rain  Guagu ;  and  it  may  be  s«en  at  Messrs.  Walk  ins 

and  Co.,  Charing  CrMS. 
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ply  at  any  elevaiion,  in  the  same  maimer  as  if  it  commu. 
nicated  directly  with  the  reservoirs ;  fitr  whenever  water  is 
drawn,  at  any  part  of  a  house,  the  same  quantity  will  be 
admitted  into  the  air-vessel,  and  accurately  measured. 

Mr.  Brunton's  coiitrivance  is  denominated  "  A  Machine, 
Apparatus,  and  Instrument  to  aficertain  an<l  register  the 
quantity,  specific  gravity,  and  temperature,  of  certwi 
fluids  ill  transit,"  Stc.  According  to  his  own  descriptioHt 
the  measuremenl  is  efFected  by  passing  the  fluids  ihrougli 
a  cylinder,  with  a  piston  and  rod,  nozzle  and  valre,  or 
cock,  in  all  respects  Uke  those  of  a  steam-engine ;  except- 
ing that  he  prefers  to  pack  the  piston  with  leather,  when 
the  fluid  to  be  measured  does  not  exceed  eighty  dt^ees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  principle  of  his  in- 
vention consists,  in  so  applying  the  static  pressure  of  ttie 
fluid  agmnst  the  piston,  as  to  move  it  with  sufficient  force 
to  raise  a  weight  upon  an  inclined  plane,  during  the  whole 
range  of  impulse,  and  thus  generating  a  power,  which  at 
tlie  termination  of  the  impulse  is  capable  of  moving  the 
valves,  or  cock,  and  reversing  the  static  pressure  on  the 
piston,  so  as  to  cause  a  new  impulse  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, during  which  the  weight  is  again  raised.  Thus 
each  impulse  generates  a  power  capable  of  changing  the 
position  of  the  cock,  or  valve,  and  produces  a  continuity 
of  motion,  expressive  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged, 
which  is  registered  by  wheel-work  connected  with  the 
machine.* 

Thougli  Mr.  Brunton's  invention  is  ingenious,  yet  as  it 
comprises  the  objects  of  specific  gravity,  and  temperature, 
it  seems  to  be  more  suitable  for  the  measuring  of  spirits 


•  Mr.  Brunton's  contrivance  requitcB  many  fipires,  with  proper 
references  to  elncidate  its  mode  of  action ;  and  these  with  a  copy 
of  his  patent  will  be  found  in  Ihe  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  for  July 
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ihan  water,  iiia<«miich  as  their  value  may  lie  materially 
affected  by  those  circumsiances.  Hence,  probably  his 
contrivance  might  be  applicable  to  llie  purposes  of  reve- 
nue at  diBtilleries,  and  in  aonie  other  cases;  but  for  water, 
those  devised  by  Sir,  C^rosley,  are  evidLntly  preferable, 
from  being  simple  in  tlieir  construction,  effective  in  their 
operation,  and  requiring  little  attention  when  once  adapted 
lo  their  place.  Partial  and  limiietl  as  the  use  of  such 
measuring  machines  may  have  hitherlo  been,  it  is  pre- 
aume<l,  that  eventually  they  will  bo  extensively  cmployvxl 
by  the  \^^ater  Companies,  from  llieir  affording  a  correct 
standani  for  payment,  besides  occupying  a  comparatively 
small  apace,  and  being  made  at  a  moderate  expense. 

If  the  object  of  many  of  the  contrivances  described  in 
the  preceding  pages  be  the  same,  yet  some  of  the  prindpal 
are  so  diversified  either  in  construction  or  opration,  that 
perhaps  a  summary  view  of  tlieir  peculiarities  may  not 
be  irrelevant.  The  abundant  supply  of  water  to  Rome, 
Constantinople,  and  Edinburgh,  being  procured  from 
high  situations,  flows  to  the  respective  cities  by  its  own 
natural  gravity.  London,  Liverpool,  and  Paris,  are  par- 
tially supplied  by  similar  means  ^  but  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  water,  for  the  use  of  these  and  otiier  places, 
is  obtained  from  rivers  or  springs  below  tlieir  level,  steam- 
engines  with  a  variety  of  apparatus  are  required,  for 
elevating  and  distributing  it  amongst  their  residents. 

The  steam-engines  employed  at  water-works  are  gene- 
rally constructed  with  both  lifting  and  forcing  pumps — 
the  former  being  adapted  to  raise  the  water  out  of  the 
wells  that  receive  it  from  the  rivers,  and  the  latter  to  im- 
pel it  either  to  lofty  reservoirs,  or  to  such  domestic  cis- 
terns, as  may  be  situate  above  the  level  of  the  original 
source.  Wlien  the  mains  are  of  great  length,  and  also 
laid  exactly  horizontal,  the  use  of  the  forcing-pump  be- 
x2 
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ilimensions,  and  tlie  water  flows  inUi  ihem  only  at  certaiii 
regular  periods,  by  the  opening  of  vaives,  fixed  tor  that 
purpose  at  convenient  places  on  the  principol  tnainR,  which 
convey  the  water  along  every  street.  This  kind  of  ma- 
chine is  commonly  constructed  of  an  iron  frame,  with  a 
smooth  iron  plate  accurately  fitted  to  slide  up  and  down 
in  a  groove,  and  attached  to  a  screw,  which  raises  or 
lowers  it,  so  as  to  permit  the  water  to  fill  the  cisterns,  nr 
slop  the  current  when  they  are  properly  supplied.  It  is 
usually  called  a  screw  or  slide  valve.  For  the  purpose, 
also,  of  regulating  the  flowing  of  the  water  to  the  cisterns, 
each  small  pi|X',  employed  for  conveying  it  from  the 
mains,  has  a  brass  cock  affixed  to  its  extremity,  'ITic 
valve  of  the  cix:lt  has  a  square  projecting  pin,  to  which 
is  attached  a  copper  rod  with  a  globe  or  ball  adapted  to 
rise  and  fall,  so  that  its  ascent,  by  the  filling  of  the  cis- 
tern, closes  the  oj>ening  when  it  is  quite  full. 

Though  the  natural  tendency  of  water  be  to  flow  down 
a  <leflivily,  yet  the  levels  of  different  parts  of  many 
towns  are  very  irregular,  and  tlierefore  require  the  pipes 
to  be  placed  either  in  asceniling  or  descending  directions, 
acciirding  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  dif- 
ferent situations.  The  course  ()f  the  water  Iseing  thus 
rendered  undulating,  its  current  sometimes  encounters 
interruptions  by  the  air  disengaged  from  it  collecting  in 
ibe  pipes,  and  this  particularly  occurs  when  they  are  not 
kept  completely  filled.  Hence,  contrivances  are  neccs&ary 
for  its  discharge ;  and  one  of  the  methods  employed  is 
that  of  opening  the  orifices, — called  plug-pipes, — which 
afford  the  supply  of  water  on  occasions  of  fires,  llie 
same  object  is  effected  at  Edinburgh  by  means  of  circular 
cast-iron  boxes,  about  four  feet  high,  and  one  fool  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  which,  Iwing  af^xed  at  the  summit  of 
each  declivity,  are  o|)ened  by  the  surveyor  of  the  works, 
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every  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  allow  tlie  air 
escape  without  any  loss  of  water. 

The  sources  whence  different  places  derive  their  sup- 
ply are  so  various  as  to  be  deserving  of  notice.  At  IJver- 
pool  it  is  obtained  from  abimdant  springs  in  its  vicinity ; 
but  at  Manchester  it  is  collected  from  the  lands  surround- 
ing the  reservoirs,  wliicii  ai-e  constructed  to  receive  and 
preserve  it  for  distribution;  whilst  an  exuberance  is  pro- 
cured for  Greenock  from  the  small  streams,  which  the 
dews  and  rains  produce  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Xondon  and  Glasgow  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  grand 
rivers  on  the  banks  of  which  they  have  their  respective 

The  water  furnished  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  part  to 
Liverpool,  being  conveyed  directly  from  springs,  is  natu- 
rally pure  and  limpid  ;  and  the  abundance  flowing  to  the 
former  enables  the  inhabitants  to  Jiave  the  use  of  it  with- 
out limit  or  restraint.  But  according  to  an  estimate  made 
of  the  quantity  thai  each  inhabitant  of  the  respective 
places  daily  receivi>s,  it  amounts,  on  the  average,  at  Lon- 
don, to  about  ten  gallons, — at  Glasgow,  twelve,— «l 
Edinburgh,  seven  and  a  half, — at  Manchester,  five  and 
a  half, — and  at  Liverpool  about  three  and  a  half  gallons. 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  that  part  of  London  in  the 
Chelsea  Conipany''s  district,  are  supplied  with  Altered 
water;  and  the  extensive  and  complete  success  of  the 
operation  at  these  establishments,  will  probably  lead  (u 
its  adoption  at  every  other,  where  tlie  water  is  obtained 
from  rivers.  The  ]>ractice  indeed  appears  indispensable, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  objections  of  the  fastidious ;  and 
though  it  would  occasion  some  addition  to  the  charge  for 
it,  the  cost  would  be  a  trivial  consideration  compared 
with  the  advantage  of  a  constant  supply  of  pellucid  water. 
The  piicca  fur  it  vary  in  diflbrent  places,  and  even  in  the 
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same  place,  according  .tu  circumstances,  but  in  tvery  one 
(hey  are  moderate  for  the  ad  ventres  afforded. 

At  London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  aiid  several  other 
eiitit^iderable  places,  the  principal  establishments  have 
provided  the  means  of  supplying  water  to  all  the  different 
Ktiiries  of  the  higliest  houses,  witliin  the  limits  of  their 
diBtribution ;  exclusive  of  an  abimdant  quantity  for  every 
useful  purpose,  extinguishing  fires,  &c. ;  hence  iheir 
operations  arc  the  most  comjilete  and  effective  of  their 
kind.  As  works  of  tliia  description  evidently  afford  the 
means  of  easily  obtainiug  a  plentiful  supply  for  any  un- 
portant  object,  ihe  expectation  may,  perhaps,  be  confi- 
dently indulged,  that  wherever  they  are  constructed,  the 
inhabitants  will  be  stimulaled  to  construct  capacious  and 
convenient  baths  for  tlieir  general  accommodation.  The 
utility  of  such  contrivances  would  be  obvious,  in  their  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  healthful  and  cleanly  practice  of 
batliiDg.  Hence,  the  habit  might  become  commoa  both 
among  the  refined  and  less  cultivated  residents  of  Britain, 
so  tliat  even  in  this  particular,  we  might  cliailenge  a  com- 
parison with  the  people  of  any  other  country,  on  the 
stirface  of  our  habitable  globe. 

It  has  been  estimateil  that  the  iron  pipes  of  different 
dimensions,  laid  in  various  directions,  to  supply  London 
and  its  vicinity,  measure  from  one  to  two  thousand  miles. 
Probably  all  townt>  having  a  large  population,  will  even- 
tually adopt  plans  similar  to  those  for  supplying  the 
metropolis,  and  propel  water  from  comparatively  low 
situations  into  lofty  reservoirs,  fmm  which  it  can  be  most 
con venie< Illy,  readily,  and  cheaply  conveyed  to  the  inha- 
bitants, for  domeslic  and  other  purposes.  If  great  profit 
do  not  accrue  to  the  persons  who  may  first  engage  to 
furnish  the  capital  for  accomplishing  such  important 
works,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  tliat  the  reoull»  ivill 
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ultimately  prove  beneficial,  especially  in  places  wfaei 
shall  originate  iii  the  public  exigence^  rather  than  ii 
spirit  of  avaricious  speculation. 

Among  tile  benetitft  which  large  (owns  may  i 
from  establisliirif;  water-works,  must  be  enumerated,  I 
furnishing  ample  means  for  clcanaing  all  subli 
drains,  and  therefore  removing  the  annoyances  to  health 
and  comfort  which  would  otherwise  result  from  tlieni. 
The  stupendous  sewers  of  Rome  have  often  lieen  ap- 
plauded fur  their  utility  ;  and  those  of  London  arc  more 
extensive,  though  less  in  magnitude.  As  early  as  the 
lime  of  Henry  VIII,,  the  care  and  management  of  these 
structures  was  particularly  provided  for,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Probably  such  was  the  case  long  before ;  but 
subsetiuent  Acts  have  confided  their  su  peri  nt  en  dance  to  a 
considerable  numlfer  of  commissioners,  who  at^  invcste<l 
with  jjowerK  to  preserve  tliem  in  good  condition,  by  con- 
■tructing  and  repairing  any  that  may  be  necessary,  and 
likewise  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  pay  the  expense  that 
may  be  incurred.  Some  of  the  sewers  have  a  perpen- 
dicular diameter  of  five  or  six  feet,  bo  that  the  currents 
produced  by  rain,  and  the  abundance  of  water  which 
constantly  flows  into  them,  from  the  great  supply  of  the 
different  waler-works,  effectually  cleanses  them  ;  yet  as 
these  operations  are  not  commonly  exposed  to  public  view, 
their  advantages  are  not  duly  appreciated. 

This  compendious  and  imperfect  sur^'ey  will,  periii^, 
exhibit  the  superiority  of  modem  science  and  art,  in  • 
comparison  with  those  of  the  ancients.  The  Kotnan 
aqueducts,  —  the  machinery  of  Egypt, — the  Souterazi 
of  Constantinople,  and  some  other  contrivances  of  former 
times,  strongly  excite  our  curiosity,  and  claim  admiration ; 
but  how  obviously  inferior  are  they,  in  many  respects  to 
the  ingenious  inventions  of  a  later  period  for  similar  pitr- 
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poses.  CliiiiiisliV  having  disclosed  by  what  means  ihe 
potent  agency  of  steam  may  be  employwi  anil  regulated, 
for  almost  indefinitely  augmenting  mechanical  force,  the 
skilful  application  of  this  gruat  elastic  power,  has  facili- 
tated the  execution  of  plans  for  affording  an  exuberant 
supply  of  water  to  any  city,  whatever  may  be  its  extent, 
— the  loftiness  of  its  buildings,  or  the  iiunil>or  of  its 
population.  By  the  aid  of  steam-engines  every  difficulty 
of  situation  is  readily  overcome ;  and  thus  the  genius  and 
skill,  of  a  recent  era,  have  in  a  great  degi'ee  s^uperseded 
the  labour  of  ages, — tended  to  obviate  the  expenditure  of 
millions,  liesidcB  rendering  the  devices  of  our  progenitoi-H 
useless,  for  the  purposes  which  originally  occasioned  tlieir 
construction.  Hence,  the  most  important,  useful,  and 
admirable  objects  may  be  BccompUshed,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  painful  and  degrading  drudgery  of  slaves, 
as  was  heretofore  the  case  in  some  coimtriea.  'Hie  toil  of 
domestics  is  also  diminished,  by  the  waters  of  distant 
rivers,  and  fertile  springs,  being  now  readUy  and  constantly 
conveyed  into  the  interior  parts  of  our  dwellings, — even 
to  our  sleeping-rooms  and  fire-sides.  Thus  have  science 
and  art  largely  contributed  to  the  exigences,  comforts, 
conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  social  life,  though  we  may 
not  have  structures  resembling  cither  in  form,  or  magni- 
tude, the  superb  Aqueducts,  Thermo:  or  Naumackiir, 
of  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Agency  of  Nature  in  accomplishing  apparently  simple  but  grett 
purposes.  Remarkable  effects  of  Evaporatioa.  Experimeiiti 
of  Saussure;  Calculations  of  Bishop  Watson  and  Dr.  Hallej. 
Estimate  of  Rain  in  different  latitudes  by  M.  Humbolt  and 
Dr.  John  Dalton.  Abundance  of  Water  suspended  in  the  at- 
mosphere, when  the  sky  appears  very  clear.  Velocity  and 
effects  of  Winds.  Constantly  varying  modifications  of  tbe 
Earth's  surface,  but  its  equilibrium  preserved.  Difference  in 
the  properties  of  Water ;  causes  of  its  being  hard  or  sofi.  Rain- 
water. Rivers.  Stagnant  Water.  Men  prefer  it  transparent, 
but  some  Animals  occasionally  render  it  turbid  before  they 
drink.  Practice  in  Italy  of  mixing  Salt  with  it  Qualities  of 
Water  in  its  natural  state.  Statements  of  Dr.  Henry  and  Dr. 
Turner.  Transparent  Water  desirable  for  beverage,  &c;  mode 
of  obtaining  it  in  Turkey.  Springs,  natural  filters.  Import- 
ance of  Filtration  of  Water  procured  fit>m  rivers. 

Several  very  striking  facts  reUung  to  the  subject  of 
water,  exhibit  the  incessant  agency  of  nature  for  aooom- 
pli^hiug  momentous  purposes;  whilst  others  favounUy 
display  the  varied  energies  of  human  intdlect,  in  forming 
contrivances  to  remove  obstacles,  and  ovocome  difficul- 
ties, which,  in  peculiar  cases,  apparendy  interfere  with 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  mankind.  The  laige  quan- 
tities of  ^-ater  collected  to  supply  Constantinc^e  and 
Grrenock  corroborate  this  assertion :  and  may  authcHize 
a  few  remarks  concerning  the  origin  of  those  nume- 
rous rills,  which  generally  fill  their  capacious  reservoirs. 
AhhiHigh  it  may  escape  the  notice  of  an  unreflecting 
(4)«crvor,  the  stHirre  whence  thev  roav  be  traced  is  the 
evaporation  constantly  operating  over  the  >urface  of  our 
terraqueous  globe.     The  atmospheric  air  :<€cms   to  be 
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a  priiK'ipal  agtiit  in  producing  this  tfl'ecl,  iniiaiiiucli  as  it 
cuiitaiiiK  Rui-h  a  [X)rtton  of  heat  as  not  only  converts  the 
water  into  vapour,  but  also  occasions  the  union  of  air 
with  water,  when  botli  come  into  contact.  A  familiar 
instance  illustrative  of  this  fact  frequently  occurs  after 
casual  showers  in  windy  weather ;  for  the  public  streets 
and  roads  rapidly  beconie  dry,  even  in  cloudy  days,  when 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  aeems  to  have  no  particular 
influence. 

DilFerent  philosophers  have  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  atmospheric  air  for 
holding  water  in  a  stale  of  solution.  The  results  of 
those  by  M.  Saussure  led  hini  to  conclude  (hat  eleven 
groins  of  water  would  unite  with  a  cubic  foot  of  air ;  but 
in  general  the  <{uantity  varied  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
Bishop  Watson  estimated  the  produce  of  evaporation 
from  an  acre  of  ground  at  more  than  1600  galbns, 
during  the  space  of  twelve  hours  in  a  hot  summer's  day  ; 
besides  his  experiments  for  the  purpose  were  made  whilst 
tlie  earth  was  apparently  very  dry,  and  when  no  rain  had 
fallen  for  a  considerable  time. 

Though  the  circumstances  already  mentioned  show 
that  abundance  i)f  moisture  is  constantly  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  yet  there  are  others  that  demonstrate  the 
wonderful  extent  of  natural  exhalation.  Three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  our  habitable  globe  being  occupied  by 
water,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  145  millions  of 
Kngtish  square  miles,  the  quantity  evaporated  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  alone  will  afford  a  criterion  for  a 
reasonable  concluuon  on  the  subject-  Some  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Halley  countenanced  his  inference,  that 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  that  sea  was  daily 
riused  in  the  form  of  vajwur.  Hence,  he  observes,  thai 
"Every  ten  square  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
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diem,  a  cube  inL-h  of  water ; 


yields  in  vapour  per 
each  square  foot,  lialf  a  wine  pint ;  every  space  of  four 
feel  square,  a  galloti ;  a  mile  square,  6914  tons;  a 
square  degree, — suppose  of  sixty-nine  English  miles, — 
will  evaporate  thirty-three  millions  of  tons:  and  if  the 
Mediterranean  be  estimated  at  forty  degrees  long  aud 
four  broad,  allowances  being  made  for  the  places  where 
it  is  broader  by  those  where  it  is  narrower,  there  will  be 
160degreesof  sea;  and  consequently  the  whule  Mediler- 
nuiean  must  lose  in  vapour,  in  a  smiimer's  day,  at  least 
I  SS80  millions  of  tons,  And  this  quantity  of  vapour, 
though  very  great,  is  as  little  as  can  be  concluded  from 
[  the  experiment  produced  :  and  yet  tliere  remains  another 
[  Cause,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  nde, — namely, 
the  winds, — whereby  the  surface  of  the  water  is  licked 
up,  somewhat  faster  than  it  exhales  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  as  it  is  well  known  to  those  that  have  considered 
those  drying  winds  which  sometimes  blow. 

"The  Mediterranean  receives  these  considerable  rivers: 
the  Ibcrtis,  the  Rhone,  the  Tiber,  the  Po,  the  Danube, 
the  Niesler,  the  Borysihenes,  the  7'auris,  and  the  Nile, 
all  the  rest  being  of  no  great  note,  and  their  quantity  of 
water  inconsiderable.  We  will  suppose  each  of  these 
nine  rivers  to  bring  down  ten  times  as  much  water  as  the 
river   Thames, — not   that   any  of  them   is  so  great   in 

reality, — but   to  comprehend  with  them  all   the  small 

rivulets  that  fall  into  the  sea,  which  otherwise  I  ksj 
iwt  how  to  allow  for. 

"  To  calculate  the  water  of  the  Thames,  1  assume  tl 
at  Kingston  Bridge,  where  ihe  flood  never  reaches,  and  the 
water  always  runs  down,  the  breadth  of  tlic  channel  is  n 
hundred  yards,  and  itsdepth  three,  it  beingrcduccd  to  an 
equality,  in  both  which  suppositions  I  um  sure  1  take  lo 
ihe  ulmoRl.     Hence,  the  profile  of  the  wnicr  in  ihis  pl«^! 
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is  300  square  yards :  this  multiplied  by  forty^ight  miles, 
— which  I  allow  the  water  to  run  in  twenty-four  huurs,  at 
two  miles  in  an  hour, — or  84-,+80  yards,  gives  S5,S44,000 
cubic  yards  of  water  to  be  evacuated  every  d.iy, — that  is 
20,300,000  tons  per  diem ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the 
excess  of  any  measure  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  I  have 
made  more  than  sufficient  allowance  fur  the  waters  of  the 
Brent,  the  Wandel,  the  Lea,  and  Danvent,  which  are  all 
worth  notice,  tliat  fall  into  the  Tlmoifs  below  Kingston. 

"  Now  if  each  of  the  aforesaid  nine  rivers  yield  ten 
times  as  much  water  as  the  Thames  doth,  it  will  fallow 
that  eacli  of  ihem  yields  but  203  millions  of  tons  per 
diem,  and  the  whole  nine  but  1827  millions  of  tons  in  a 
day,  which  is  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  is 
proved  to  be  raised  iu  vapours  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  twelve  hours'  time." 

Other  facts  having  a  reference  to  this  subject  are  like- 
wise deserving  of  attention.  As  it  became  an  object  of 
inquiry,  whether  the  rain  and  snow,  usually  falling  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  would  produce  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  that,  which  the  rivers,  supplied  by  springs,  an- 
nually discharge  into  the  ocean,  various  calcidaiions  were 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  they  showed  the  inadequacy 
of  such  a  source.  But  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Halley 
upon  the  effects  of  evaporation,  demonstrated  it  to  be 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  abundant  supply  of  water ;  and 
the  immense  volumes  of  vapour,  constantly  exhaling  from 
the  surface  of  the  terraijueous  globe,  probably  afforded 
even  a  greater  tjuantity  than  seemed  to  be  requisite,  to 
compensate  for  any  deficiency  arising  from  the  other. 
Another  cause  that  was  not  known  in  Dr.  Halley's  time 
may  also  be  stated ;  and  although  B]iparently  trivial,  it 
certainly  contributes  a  jwrtion  towards  the  mighty  mass, 
The  artificial  flames  employed  to  illuminale  our  private 
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dwellings,  or  to  ili^l  (he  darkness  of  the  midnight  hours 
in  tlie  public  streets,  constantly  produce  water,  by  com- 
I  Inning  the  elements  that  go  to  its  formation.  This  is 
oe  of  the  diBcoveries  of  modem  chemislry. 
Natural  evaporation  has  excited  a  high  degree  of 
curiosity  amongst  philosophical  observers,  and  their  in- 
quiries and  speculations,  have  been  equally  interesting 
and  instructive.  Tliough  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  forms  the  clouds,  yet  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  renders  it  incapable  of  suslaimng  them  at  an  average 
h^ght  of  more  than  about  a  mile — their  elevation  vary- 
ing from  4500  to  7500  feet;  —  and  even  as  usually 
saturated  with  vapour  through  lliis  large  space,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  the  whole  quantity  of  water  held  in 
■olution,  woidd  not  form  a  mass  exceeding  five  inches  in 
depth.  Hence,  it  will  be  evident,  that  as  the  quantity 
of  water  annually  falling  fi-om  rain  and  dew,  probably 
amounts  from  thirty-five  to  nearly  forty  inches,  in  order 
to  produce  this  effect,  the  frequent  renewal,  or  constant 
accession,  of  atmospheric  moisture,  becomes  essential 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  fact  has  likewise  been  ascertained,  that  a  gi-eater 
portion  of  riun  descends  whilst  the  sun  is  below,  than  when 
it  is  above,  the  horizon ;  and  though  the  whole  quantitv. 
annually  falling  upon  the  soils  ordinarily  composing  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  may  amount  to  nearly  forty  inches, 
yet  about  thirty  inches  are  exhaled  by  evaporation.  Its 
proportion,  however,  varies  according  to  the  temperature 
of  different  climates,  and  the  average  is  greatest  at  the 
equator,  but  from  that  point  the  quantity  gradually  de- 
creases in  a  direction  towards  the  poles. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  number  of 
rainy  days,  which  occur  in  different  latitudes.  Notwidi- 
fttanding  the  depth  of  rain  be  annually  greatest  within  the 
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torrid  zone,  nevertheless,  it  appears  thai  the  number  of 
days,  when  it  falls,  is  comparatively  small,  and  that  it 
progressively  increases  in  advandng  fritra  the  equator  to 
high  lalitudes.  But  to  this  statement  there  are  excep- 
tions, for  rain  seldom  or  ever  falls  in  several  Iractii  of  tlie 
torrid  zone ; — such  for  instance  as  Sahara  desert  in 
Africa, — a  large  part  of  the  shore  of  Peru,  and  the  low 
coasts  of  the  Caraccas.  Even  in  some  high  latitudes,  so 
trivial  is  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  moisture,  that  it 
scarcely  ever  rains. 

M.  Humbolt  has  given  an  estimate  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  accuracy,  of  the  probable  quantity  of  rain  which 
annually  falls  in  different  parallels,  calculating  its  depth 
in  English  inches.     According  to  this, — 

In  Lai.  0°  it  araounls  to  96  inches. 

19° 80 

45" 29 

GO" 17 

From  various  observations,  the  following  results  have  also 
been  deduced,  with  regard  to  the  average  quantity  of 
rain  annually  falling,  at  the  several  places  enumerated  :— 

At  Grenada in  12°  N.  Lat.  it  was  126  inches. 

Cape  Frangais  . .  19--16 120 

Calcutta 22-23 81 

Rome 41-54 39 

England 53"     32 

Peleraburgh 59-16 16 

In  England,  however,  it  varied  at  different  places,  and 
though  the  result  of  six  years'  observation,  at  Oxford, 
produced  an  average  of  less  than  twenty-two  inches,  yet 
at  Tottenham,  the  quantity  in  1821,  exceeded  thirty- 
three  inches.  Mountains  and  elevated  places  seem  also 
to  have  considerable  influence ;  for  it  has  been  observed 
that  at  Kendal  and  Keswiclt,  from  sixty-seven  to  sixty- 
nine  inches  of  rain  annually  fall,  but  only  about  twenty- 
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four  inches  descend  in  tlie  level  country,  and  near  the 
sea-coaat.  Similar  e&ects  have  likewise  been  remarked 
as  occurring  nt  Geneva  and  Paris ; — the  former  having 
an  annua!  fall  of  rain  amounting  lo  forty  incliee ;  whilst 
at  the  latter,  though  oOO  miles  nearer  lo  the  sea,  it  does 
not  average  quite  twenty  inches.  Numerous  observations 
induced  Dr.  John  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  to  infer  tliat, 
in  England,  rain  annually  deposits  thirty-one  inches  of 
water,  and  dew,  tive  inches.  Many  olher  instances  of 
the  diversifitJ  operations  of  nature  might  be  adduced ; 
but  the  few  which  have  been  given,  will  afford  an  ample 
illustration  of  their  object. 

All  solutions  lieing  facilitated  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  heat  concerned,  in  cffecling  them ;  Iience,  evapo- 
ration is  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  temperature 
of  the  mr  becomes  augmented.  This  is  rendered  obvious 
by  the  exhalations  of  our  climate,  from  the  venial  to  the 
ftutumnal  equinox,  which  are  found  to  be  about  four 
times  the  quantity  of  that,  produced  during  the  period 
which  elapses  between  the  autumnal  and  the  vernal. 
The  vapour  generally  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  it  sometimes  ascends  very  high,  forming 

I  those  light  and  l)cautiful  clouds  often  observable  in  the 
driest  seasons,  when  the  sky  is  very  clear ;  thus  affording 
evidence  of  the  abundance  of  water  constantly  existing 
in  the  air.  Indeed,  evaporation  may  be  deemed  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  dews,  mists,  rain,  &c. ;  and  although  the 

L  .ocean  be  salt  and  ratlter  bitter,  the  water  exhaled  is  iree 

[  from  any  admixture  of  auch  qualities. 

Inviablc,  as  may  be  the  niinule  particles  of  water. 

,  when  exhaling  from  the  ocean,  or  the  land,  yet  ascending 
by  their  levity,  and  aggregating,  they  form  the  clouds 
which  afterwards  descend  in  rain.  Others  also  being 
attracted  by  the  earlh  are  deposited  upon  its  bosom,  and 
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either  penetrate  its  pores  ami  fissures  to  supply  the 
springs,  or  gradually  accumulating  and  combining,  flow 
in  little  streams  down  to  the  valleys,  where,  by  their  miil- 
tiludinous  union,  they  become  great  rivers,  constantly 
rushing  to  disembogue  their  contents  into  the  ocean,  to 
be  again  returned  lo  the  atmosphere  by  exhalation. 
Hence,  the  game  fluid  incessantly  circulates,  either  to 
satisfy  the  wants,  and  CDntributc  to  ihe  enjoyments  of 
animale<l  beings  i  or  to  afford  its  aid  in  the  procesfie^  of 
vegetation  by  furnishing  nutriment  to  the  forests  and  the 
fields,  with  their  exuberant  variety  of  foliage,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  investing  *'  our  diurnal  spliere"  with  grateful 
verdure,  or  enchanting  beauty. 

How  truly  admirable,  therefore,  is  the  provision  for 
widely  and  universally  diffusing  this  useful  element,  and 
distributing  it  over  the  surface  of  lands  far  distant  from 
the  ocean  !  The  air  being  agitated  by  various  causes  pro- 
duces those  currents,  usually  denominated  winds,  which, 
in  many  cases  sweep  over  a  vast  space,  with  a  velocity  nf 
more  than  sixty  miles  in  a  minute,  and  thus  convoy  nu- 
tritious moisture  to  the  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers  of 
every  soil,  and  the  most  arid  regions.  At  the  same  time 
they  also  minister  to  the  supply  of  innumerable  springs 
and  rivulets,  whose  united  effects  compose  the  immense 
mass  of  water  continually  filling  tlie  channels  of  magni- 
ficent rivers,  and  forming  mighty  torrents,  that  flow  back 
to  [hat  grand  source  whence  they  were  taken  in  the  mi- 
nutest particles .'  Nature,  ever  bounteous  and  beneficent, 
thus  regularly  and  perennially  performs  her  "  mysterious 
round  "of  operations,  lo  subserve  the  purposes  of  animal 
and  vegetable  existence;  but  whatever  changes  affect  the 
relative  position  of  the  minute  parts  of  matter  consti- 
tuting our  habitable  globe,and  constantly  varying  as  may 
be  the  modifications  of  its  general  surface,  yet  front  the 


nciprocal  influence  of  causes,  and  efiacU,  the  mass  alwavii 
retnains  the  same  so  as  preserve  iu  equilibrium. 

Many  domestic  as  well  as  various  other  o))eralions,  in- 
dispensably require,  not  only  salubrious,  but  soft  water 
for  their  purposes.  Transparent,  however,  as  spring- 
water  may  generally  be,  yet  by  passing  through  certain 
Strata,  it  often  becomes  combined  with  sulphate  of  lime, 
vhicli  renders  it  hard,  and  consequently  unfit  for  wasli- 
ing  and  different  other  uses.  Occasionally  too  the  mu- 
riates, sulphates,  or  carbonates  of  soda,  magnesia,  or 
lime,  and  also  the  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  are  dissolved  in  it, 
which  produce  a  brackish ,  and  an  unpleasant  taste.  Tbui 
a  diversity  of  circumstances  ailect  many  springs  that  con- 
tribute their  tud  to  form  rivers,  which,  ne\-er  the  less,  fur- 
nish very  pure  and  soft  water;  but  its  qualities  undei^ 
an  alteration,  by  rapid  motion,  and  exposure  to  the  acticHi 
of  the  aun  and  air.  These  occasion  the  deconipoailion  of 
salts  which  they  may  contain; — the  carlxmic  acid  likewise 
escapes,  a.  precipitation  of  the  earthy  particles  mixed 
with  it  takes  place,  and  thus  the  water  becomes  purified 
and  ia  rendered  soft.  Besides  rain  being  commonly  softer 
than  the  water  derived  from  other  sources,  the  great 
quantity,  which  fails  and  flows  into  the  channels  of 
rivK^  and  passes  over  a  considerable  surface,  materially 
improves  the  qualities  of  the  whole  mass,  so  as  to  render 
it  preferable  to  that  immediately  obtained  from  s]mng« 
for  a  great  number  of  economical  purposes. 

When  water  is  con6ned,  without  having  any  motion, 
cither  by  a  current  passing  through  it,  or  otherwise,  it 
generally  acquires  an  unpleasant  odour  and  taste,  parti- 
cularly in  hot  weather.  In  fliis  state  it  abounds  with 
animalcula),  generated  during  the  dccomposiiion  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  which  occasion  its  opaque, 
coloured,  and  re^mlsive  appearance ;  coos^uently,  the 
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piitreBccncc  alteiiding  llie  gradual  tiway  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  substantes  render  it  offeiisive  tu  llie  senses, 
as  well  as  objectionable  and  unwholesome  for  beverage 
and  other  domestic  uses.  Operations  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, constitute  a  necessary  part  of  tile  grand  system  of 
the  universe, — silently  but  powerfully  concurring  tn 
maintain  and  regulate  its  harniuny.  The  decay  and 
dissolution  of  some  bodies  seem  to  Iw  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  thu  formation  and  existence  uf  others,  having  the 
same  ends,  and  in  their  turn,  being  liable  to  similar 
mutations.  The  separation  into  the  elements  originally 
composing  them,  adapts  their  properties  to  effect  import- 
ant purposes  in  tlie  ecou<imy  of  nature,  affording  to 
animated  beings  the  power  of  sustaining  and  preserving 
vitality ;  and  to  vegetation  the  means  for  performing  its 
curious  and  astonishing  function);. 

"  All  are  Iwt  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole." 
Among  the  pniperttes  of  water  which  liavc  most  fre- 
quently formed  the  topics  of  disquisition,  is  that  of  its 
salubrity  in  a  pure  state,  with  the  danger  of  its  use  when 
impure.  These  have  been  copiously  dilated  upon  by 
medical  men  and  others  who  have  represented  it,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  the  cause  of  tlie  most  serious  maladies;  but 
their  opinions  have  "  varied  with  the  varying  hour ;" 
and  it  is  rather  singular  that  tlie  most  zealous  and  posi- 
tive in  assertions  have  generally  refrained  from  explaining 
their  notions  of  purity.  From  ttic  tenor  of  their  state- 
ments,  it  may,  however,  be  inferred  that  it  rhiefly  con- 
sisted in  transparency;  but  strong  as  may  have  been 
tbeir  expressions,  tliey  did  not  adduce  either  facts  or 
experiments,  so  connecting  causes  with  effects  as  to  de- 
monstrate that,  in  any  instance,  particular  diseases  really 
proceeded  from  the  use  or  condition  of  the  water,  which 
wa.s  the  object  of  reprobation. 


Delusive  pretentions  have  often  imposed  upon  human 
infirmity ;  and  it  has  been  the  common  practice  of  pro- 
jectors  and  speculators  to  employ  them  fur  the  purpose  of 
realizing  their  own  sordid  views.  Bui  instinct — that 
wonderful facuky, — which  guides"the  half-reamning ele- 
phant," as  well  as  other  animals  ranging  the  woods  and 
the  fields  in  search  of  proper  and  healthful  aliment  for 
their  support,  furnishes  a  puzzling  problem  for  solution 
by  the  pure- water-philosophers,  who  so  strenuously  con- 
tend that  for  water  to  be  salubrious,  it  must  be  limpid. 
AVhen  cattle  go  to  a  clear  stream  to  allav  their  thirst, 
they  often  abstain  from  drinking  till  they  have  rendered 
the  water  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sediment  with  their 
teet.  Will  it  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that  nature  teaches 
quadrupeds  that  in  such  a  state  it  is  not  only  lokolcsome, 
but  actually  medicinal  9  Can  any  proof  be  adduced  of 
this  practice  ever  having  afFecled  their  general  health  ? 
As  the  above  fact  is  well  known,  what  reason  authorizes 
the  presumption  of  its  producing  injurious  effects  upon 
mankind  ?  In  regard  to  the  salubrity  of  water,  gratui- 
tous assumption  unsanctioned  by  the  semblance  of  pro- 
bability seems  to  have  been  relied  upon,  rather  than  faia 
deduction,  or  positive  demonstration. 

In  Italy  the  inhabitants  frequently  mix  salt  with 
water,  both  to  preserve  and  conniiunicate  a  flavour  to  it. 
Probably  the  fastidious  in  this  country  would  object  to 
such  an  admixture,  as  incompatible  with  purity  and 
salubrity;  but  chemistry  teaches  us,  that  during  the 
decay  and  decomposition  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  spread  over  our  fields,  salts  as  well  as  animal- 
eulse  are  produced,  which  the  descending  rains  wash  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  they  eventually  find  their  way 
into  the  rivers  to  mingle  with  their  currents.  Neverthe- 
less, does  any  peist 
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a  rivulet,  or  entertain  the  slightest  fear  of  il^  proving 
injurious  ?  Indeed  to  indulge  squeamish  notions  against 
its  salubrity  is  ob\iously  unreasonable,  when  such  is  the 
condition  in  which  heaven  has  bestowed  this  ineffable 
blessing  upon  man. 

Perhaps  the  subsequent  statements  of  two  eminent  end 
enlightened  chemists  may  tend  to  reconcile  the  fastidious, 
or  prejudiced,  by  showing  to  them,  that  complete  purity 
is  not  a  property  even  of  the  purest  water  furnished  by 
the  usual  operations  of  nature. — "Water  is  never  pre- 
sented by  nature  in  a  state  of  complete  purity.  Even 
when  collected  as  it  descends  in  the  form  of  rain,  chomical 
tests  detect  in  ii  a  minute  portion  of  foreign  ingredients. 
And  when  it  has  been  absorlied  by  the  earth, — has  tra- 
versed its  different  strata,  and  is  returned  to  us  by  springs, 
it  is  found  to  have  acquired  various  impregnations."* 
"  Rain-woter  collected  in  clear  vessels  in  the  country,  or 
freshly  fallen  snow  when  melted,  affords  the  purest  kind 
of  water  that  can  l>e  procured  without  having  recourse  to 
distillation.  The  water  obtained  from  these  sources, 
however,  is  not  absolutely  pure,  but  contains  a  portion 
of  carbonic  acid  and  air,  absorbed  fn>m  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  air  is  very  rich  in  oxygen.^-f- 
If  such  tlierefore  be  its  natural  condition,  it  may  be 
reasonable  to  presume  that  with  these  qualities,  it  is  best 
adapted  for  the  most  impoilant  purposes  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

Transparent  water,  however,  being  desurable  for  beve- 
rage and  many  other  purposes  of  human  life,  it  is  conse- 
quently held  in  great  estimation  by  the  people  of  every 
country.   In  Turkey  it  is  an  object  of  particular  attention ; 


•  Henry's  EUneHln  of  Chemist,  ^.  vol.  ii.  [>.  5Il'>. 
t  Tumer'x  Ckemutrg,  p.  801. 
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and  the  inhabitants  practice  the  following  simple  method 
of  filtration,  which  shows  the  facility  with  which  dear 
water  may  be  obtiuned,  in  almost  any  situation.  It  eon* 
sists  of  two  wells  formed  near  to  each  other,  with  a  com- 
munication at  their  bottoms ; — ^both  are  lined  in  the  in- 
side with  well-beaten  clay,  or  some  other  substance,  to 
render  them  impervious  to  water.  When  thus  prepared, 
they  are  nearly  filled  with  gravel  and  sand,  leaving  the 
largest  space  in  that  which  receives  the  water  intended  to 
be  filtered ;  hence,  it  is  rendered  perfectly  limpid  by  de^ 
scending  through  the  sand  and  gravel  in  one  well,  and 
rising  through  similar  strata  in  the  other : — ^the  former  is 
generally  the  highest  and  most  capacious.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  the  same  process  may  be  practised  on  a  small 
scale  by  means  of  casks,  or  other  wooden  vessels,  having 
a  connection  formed  in  their  bottoms  by  means  of  a  pipe. 
Such  a  plan  is  readily  applicable,  and  would  be  useful  in 
villages  and  farm-houses,  where  the  only  supply  of  soft 
water  is  derived  either  from  a  rivulet  in  then*  vicinity,  or 
the  rain  collected  as  it  flows  from  the  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings. But  whether  filters  be  natural  or  artificial,  and 
whatever  modifications  may  be  given  to  the  form  of  the 
latter,  for  the  puqwse  of  rendering  them  attractive  to 
the  sight,  the  same  simple  principle  regulates  their 
agency.  In  fact  many  of  the  artificial  filters  are  con- 
structed by  fixing  a  sponge  in  a  tube,  or  placing  at  its 
orifices  bags  of  sand,  pulverized  charcoal,  &c.,  through 
which  the  water  slowly  'percolates,  and  flows  into  a  glass 
or  earthen  vessel  adapted  to  receive  it. 

Springs  being  filters  formed  by  nature,  their  eflects 
have  suggested  the  useful  contrivances,  which  art  em- 
ploys to  imitate  her  processes;  and  the  filtering  reser- 
voirs, constructed  at  Chelsea,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and 
other   places,   demonstrate  the  practicability  of  quickly 
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purifying  large  quantities  of  water.  The  complete  suc^ 
cess  of  these  attempts  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence, 
that  the  population  of  large  cities  and  towns  may  not 
only  recdve  an  abundant  supply  from  rivers,  but  also  at 
the  same  time  be  .completely  deprived  of  all  objectionable 
matter,  before  it  is  conveyed  to  their  houses.  At  dif- 
ferent periods,  in  consequence  of  rains,  as  well  as  from 
other  causes,  mud  and  animalculse  becoming  mixed  with 
it,  render  its  appearance  both  offensive  and  unsuitable 
for  many  important  purposes ;  hence,  on  such  occasions, 
filtration  is  particularly  desirable  to  remove  the  feculence, 
and  restore  the  water  to  that  limpid  state,  which  equally 
gratifies  the  sight  and  the  taste.  As  the  different  esta- 
blishments at  present  supply  it  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  if  it 
were  filtered,  and  the  price  proportionally  increased,  the 
cost  would  still  be  trivial,  and  it  would  moreover  effec- 
tually obviate  what  has  hitherto  furnished  the  chief 
ground  of  complaint — its  feculent  and  turbid  condition. 
Probably  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  desirable  practice 
of  filtering  the  whole  of  the  water  supplied  from  rivers 
to  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns  for  domestic  use  may  be 
universally  adopted ;  and  if  this  should  be  the  case,  the 
Water  Companies  will  add  another  positive  benefit  to 
those,  which  their  exertions  have  heretofore  rendered  to 
the  community.*  Such  a  measure  would  likewise  tend 
to  dispel  the  prejudices  of  the  fastidious,  as  well  as  pre- 
vent the  alarms  and  delusions  of  schemers  and  emjnrics, 
who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  promote  their  own  views,  and 
attain  their  own  ends,  by  frightening  the  timid,  or  im- 
posing upon  the  credulous. 


*  In  several  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  for  improving  water* 
works,  a  clause  has  been  introduced  to  compel  the  supplying  of 
filtered  water. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

The  propensity  to  speculate  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Schemes  for  supplpng  vater  to  the  metropolis.  Esta- 
blishment of  various  new  Water  Companies.  Competition 
amongst  those  situate  north  of  the  Thames.  Mr.  M.  Angdo 
Taylor's  Act.  Anti-monopoly  Association.  Project  of  the 
Mar}'lebone  Select  Vestry.  Parliamentary  Inquiry  in  1821; 
Evidence  and  Report  on  the  subject.  Number  and  variety  of 
schemes  propounded  in  1824  and  1825.  The  Thames'  Water 
Company,  its  object  and  magnitude.  Mr.  Martin's  ornamental 
plan,  including  fountains,  Imths,  &c.  near  to  Hyde  Park. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  characterized 
by  the  appearance  of  almost  innumerable  projects,  some 
of  them  magnificent,  some  useful,  and  not  a  few  that 
strikingly  indicated  the  futile  qualifications  of  the  per- 
sons  who  broached  them.  Magnitude  of  cost,  utility  of 
purpose,  or  difficulty  in  their  execution,  seemed  to  be 
considerations  of  trivial  moment.  Schemes  for  con- 
structing docks,  canals,  water  and  gas-works,  bridges, 
and  various  other  objects  were  daily  brought  toTth  in 
the  metropolis,  which  was  the  principal  theatre  of  dis- 
play for  wonder-working  professors  of  talent  and  dis- 
cover}'. Many  of  these  projectors  being  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  simplest  elements  of  science,  as  well 
as  deficient  in  practical  acquirements,  nevertheless  as- 
sumed the  title  of  civil  engineer,  and  confidently  pro- 
pounded very  expensive  plans, — affirming  that  if  the 
pecuniary  means  for  accomplishing  them  should  be 
furnished  the  resulting  advantages  would  be  incalculable. 
Pictures  so  enchanting  induced  numlx^rs  of  j^eople  to 
join  in  random,  avaricious  sjioculations ;  anil  thus  che- 
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ri&hing  ideas  of  easily  obtaining  large  fortunes,  tliey 
indulged  in  golden  ilreams  until  awakened  from  their 
reveries  by  painful  disappointmenl,  or  positive  indigence. 

At  this  era  tlie  proposals  were  made  for  constructing 
the  East  London,  West  Middlesex,  South  Tendon  and 
Grand  Junction  Water-works,  The  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  houses  apparently  rendered  them  desirable 
objects  fur  enterprise  ;  and  various  circumstances  seemed 
to  conspire  for  ensuring  success.  Nevertheless,  afte 
enormous  sums  of  money  had  been  expended  in  con- 
structing them,  and  evident  as  was  their  utility,  they  at 
first  received  scarcely  any  encouragement.  Consequently, 
to  obtain  attention  and  favour,  they  offered  to  supply 
water  at  a  much  lower  rale  than  had  usually  been  paid, 
which  occasioned  a  contest  lietween  the  old  and  new 
Water  Companies. 

The  rivalry  among  the  companies  continued  for  several 
years,  at  a  great  expense  and  loss  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, which  rendered  it  probable  that  ruin  would  even- 
tually ensue,  if  considerations  of  prudence  did  not  occa^ 
sion  its  termination.  Circumstances,  therefore,  strongly 
impelled  them  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  by  which  each 
engaged  to  confine  the  supply  of  water  to  a  particular 
and  defined  district.  The  arrangement  between  the 
New  River  and  the  East  London  Companies  was  effected 
in  1815,  by  a  deed  which  reciprocally  imposed  heavy 
penalties  for  every  violation  of  its  conditions.  Though 
this  agreement  terminated  the  competition  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  metropolis,  yet  it  continued  between  the  New 
River,  the  Chelsea,  the  West  Middlesex  and  the  Grand 
Junction  Companies,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ISlTt 
when  they  severally  engaged  to  con6ne  their  operations 
within  certain  limits;  and  to  avoid  interfering  with  each 
other.     The  parlies  abstained  from  entering  into  any 
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engagement  by  a  ipecific  legal  document;  but  the  va- 
rious districts  were  then  farmed,  which  each  company  now 
excluavely  supplies ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  respec- 
tively agreed  to  make  compensation  for  the  pipes,  that 
each  should  give  up  to  the  other. 

As  the  Water  Companies  sustained  considerable  loss 
during  the  ardour  of  competition^  when  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  metropolis  that  each  was  exclusively  to  sup- 
ply had  been  determined,  they  ventured  to  advance  their 
rates  to  the  same  scale  of  prices  as  had  been  willingly 
paid  prior  to  the  contest.  This  return  to  the  original 
charge  caused  much  discontent,  though  its  amount 
afforded  merely  a  very  moderate  remuneration  for  useful 
exertions,  and  the  employment  of  large  capitals.  Indeed 
the  majority  of  such  concerns  in  general  have  not  obtained 
a  profit  exceeding,  and  in  many  cases  not  equal  to,  the 
common  interest  of  money. 

Though  the  conduct  of  the  Water  Companies  in  rais- 
ing their  rates,  encountered  severe  animadver^n  from 
some  individuals,  yet  probably  the  termination  of  the 
contest  was  an  advantage  to  the  public  ;  for  during  the 
contest  the  pavement  in  the  public  streets  was  constantly 
disturbed  by  being  taken  up,  either  by  one  party  or  ano- 
ther, and  sometimes  by  two  or  three  at  the  same  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  relaying  of  the  pavement  was  impe- 
rative upon  them,  the  work  being  generally  performed 
with  great  celerity,  it  necessarily  left  the  streets  in  an 
unsound  state.  Hence,  additional  repairs  soon  became 
not  only  indispensable,  but  frequent,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  these  devolved  upon  the  parochial  rates,  proba- 
bly increasing  them  to  the  respective  inhabitants  in  an 
equal,  if  not  a  greater  ratio,  than  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  water.  Thus  the  few  individuals,  who  tempo- 
rarily had   their   supply  at    the  lower  prices,   enjoyed 
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ihe  trivial  advantage  at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  whole 
pariiih  ;  and  such  have  often  been  the  reeulls  of  similar 
com petitions.  It  must  also  be  stated,  that  at  the  time 
the  contention  existed  amongst  the  \VaIor  Companies, 
the  gas  light  establit^hments  were  also  laying  down  ihrar 
mains,  m>  that  the  streets  became  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  dangerous  for  both  horses  and  carriages.  The 
legislature,  tlierefure,  ]ja.s£ed  what  is  usuaUy  called  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor's  Act,  which,  among  other  use- 
ful regulations,  restrained  all  the  companies  from  diturh- 
iiig  the  public  pavement  during  the  winter  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  temporary  annoyances  and  incon- 
veniences attendant  upon  the  early  operations  of  the  New 
Water  Companies,  the  public  derived  some  important 
permanent  benefits  from  their  establishment.  Duringthe 
competition,  each  urged  the  peculiar  ailvantages  intended 
(o  be  afforded  ;  but  among  the  princi|)al  may  be  stated, — 
the  high  service,  the  more  regular  and  abundant  supply 
of  water  on  all  occasions,  and  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
by  the  introduction  of  large  iron  pipes  through  the  whole 
of  the  metropolis,  and  these  were  obvious  and  positive 
improvements  requiring  large  capitals  and  great  exertions. 
Hence,  both  these  having  been  employed  were  entitled  to 
that  reasonable  pecuniary  return  generally  constituting 
the  chief  stimulus  to  either  private  or  public  enterprise ; 
and  unless  the  amount  of  profit  be  adequate  to  its  sup- 
port, 110  trading  concern  will  or  can  be  continued.  The 
ins{)ec(ion  of  their  annual  dividends  will  show  that 
the  old  Water  Companies  had  not  proved  to  be  very 
lucrative  establishments,  even  when  the  charge  for  the 
supply  was  the  highest ;  but  the  reduction  during  the 
contest  having  occasioned  great  loss  to  every  one  of  tfaem, 
necessity  imperiorisly  required  the  restoration  of  the  rates 
to  the  standard  formerly  paid,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
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continue  their  operations.  Besides  the  West  Middl 
and  Grand  Junction  Companies  found  I)y  experience  d 
the  sums  charged  previous  to  the  content,  did  not  afford  a 
remuneration  for  the  improvements  introduced;  and  in 
many  instances  they  were  irregularly  apportioned  to  the 
sizes  of  the  houses,  as  well  as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied,  so  that  such  circumstances  ted  to  a  survey  of 
their  respective  districts,  and  a  consequent  advance  of 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.,  upon  the  average  amount  of 
tlie  whole  rental. 

In  the  general  inspection  of  the  districts,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  large  houses  paid  less,  and  others  more, 
than  was  right ;  hence,  in  equalizing  the  payments,  the 
advance  upon  t)ie  former  appoare<l  to  be  large,  but  it  did 
not  exceed  what  was  just  Nevertlieless,  the  alten)pt  to 
regulate  and  correct  the  inequality  in  the  rate,  as  well  as 
to  raise  it  to  the  requisite  amount  for  affording  a  reason- 
able profit,  not  only  produced  great  dissatisfaction  among 
(hose  wlio  had  to  pay  an  advance  on  the  previous  charge 
but  it  gave  rise  to  an  acrimonious  and  vexatious  resist- 
ance. Tile  angry  feeling  excited  by  these  measures  occa- 
sioned the  Water  Companies  to  be  designated  as  "  odious 
and  tyrannical  monopolies,"  Many  of  the  householders 
united  to  oppose  them,  and  formed  a  confederacy,  drao- 
niinated  the  "  Anti-Kuter-monopoly  Association,'"  wlio 
convened  public  meetings,  and  decided  upi>n  petitions  to 
parliament,  complaining  of  unreasonable  demands  for  the 
supply  of  water. 

The  Select   Vestry  of  Marylebone  being  among  the 
first  and  most  strenuous  opjioncnts  on  this  occasion,  i 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  Parochial  Water  C 
pany,  and  for  this  purpose  a  bill  was  actuallv  introdm 
to  the  House  of  Commons.     In   fncl  a   suHpidos  i 
indulged,  and  perlutiHi  nut  iuipro])erly,  that  the  prim 


object  of  tlic  principal  perBotis  who  engaged  in  resisting 
and  reprobating  the  Water  Companies,  was  the  formation 
of  Parochial  Establishments  for  supplying  the  inhabi- 
tants, though  the  dearness  of  the  article  formed  the  avow- 
edly chief  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  complainants. 
But  the  public  having  experienced  many  expensive  in- 
stances of  Select  Vestry  ecoiiomyt  could  ihcy  be  disposed 
to  conclude,  that  cheapness  would  have  characterized  the 
supply  furnished  by  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  remedy  then  proposed  would  have 
proved  an  onerous  and  costly  inconvenience,  rather  than 
a  benefit  to  the  parishioners  P 

The  circumstances  which  have  been  recited  occa^oned 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons, — "  To  iiuptire  into  the  past  and  present  state 
of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  laws  re' 
latiitg  thereto,"  TIiSs  Committee  began  the  investigation 
on  the  iCth  of  February,  18S1,  and  continued  tlieir 
labours  till  tlie  30th  of  March.  The  inquiry  extended 
to  every  fact  connected  with  the  ori^n,  capital,  and  con- 
dition, of  the  diiFerent  Water  Companies ; — the  quantity 
of  water  supplied,  with  the  respective  charges  for  it; — 
the  expenses  of  all  kinds  attending  their  operations; — 
the  number  of  their  tenants,  the  amount  of  income,  Stc. 
The  principal  officers  belonging  to  each  establishment 
were  very  carefully  and  minutely  examined,  and  a  large 
mass  of  useful  information  was  obtained.  It  is  also  de- 
serving of  remark,  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  evi- 
dence, both  oral  and  documentary,  proved  that  the  prin- 
cipal statements  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  different 
Water  Companies  were  unauthorised.  A  great  portion 
of  the  information  elicited  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion was  both  novel  and  interesting  to  the  public ;  and  it 
had  some  effect  in  obviating  the  prejudices,  and  abating 
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the  hostile  feelings  of  many  individuals,  who  had  pre- 
viously reprobated  and  opposed  the  advance  in  the  rates. 

The  chief  persons  concerned  in  reprehending  the  ooo- 
duct,  as  well  as  most  pertinacious  in  rensting  the  daimsy 
of  the  Water  Companies,  were  also  examined  by  the 
Committee,  and  their  own  testimony  tended  to  prove  that 
the  increase  of  the  rate  beyond  the  amount  paid  in  1810, 
was  almost  the  sole  ground  of  their  dissatisfaction.  It 
is  remarkable  too,  that  the  reasonableness  and  propriety 
of  the  advance  seemed  never  to  have  entered  their 
minds;  moreover,  their  own  statements  evinced,  that 
harshly  and  profusely  as  they  had  bestowed  censure  and 
vituperation  upon  the  companies,  not  a  single  fact  was 
adduced  to  show  their  conduct  to  be  justly  deserving 
of  complaint.  Various  otlier  circumstances  attendant  on 
this  memorable  investigation  are  entitled  to  notice.  The 
chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  the  ^^  Anti-waieT" 
monopoly  Association^  was  likewise  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  inves- 
tigating the  subject ;  and  the  most  active  and  vociferous 
opponents  of  the  increase  of  the  rate,  were  actually  per- 
sons who  either  held  a  lucrative  place  in  a  public  office, 
or  belonged  to  the  medical  profession,  some  of  whom  it 
appeared,  though  complainants,  really  paid  less  than  Xhm 
neighbours  for  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  them ! 

'^The  Committee  Iiaving  obtained  all  the  requisite  evi- 
dence, several  weeks  were  devoted  to  reviewing  and 
considering  the  whole,  with  reference  to  all  its  bearings 
on  the  subject  of  complaint. 

Their  Report  was  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1821 ;  its  purport  evinced  the  at- 
tention and  care  bestowed  upon  the  investigation,  and  the 
conclusions  were  generally  in  favour  of  the  Water  Com> 
panics. 
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Tile  following  extracts  from  ilus  documeat  form  the 
most  important  portion  of  its  contents,  and  will  place  the 
subject  in  a  clear  and  striking  point  of  view  : — 

"  The  question  fairly  stated  appears  to  Your  Com- 
mittee to  resolve  itself  into  these — 

"  Ist.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  supply,  and 
how  far  is  it  proportioned  to  the  increase  in  tlie  demand  ? 

"  2d,  Could  that  improvement  have  been  obtained,  or 
could  it  now  be  obtained  upon  lerms  so  much  more  fa- 
vourable, as  to  set  the  increase  of  rate,  at  present  de- 
manded, in  the  light  of  an  extravagant  overcharge? 

"  In  resting  the  case  on  these  grounds,  it  will  appear 
that  Your  Committee  do  nut  treat  it  as  one  in  which  it  is 
simply  to  be  considered,  what  will  remunerate  the  com- 
panies for  their  actual  outlay,  but  as  a  case  for  fair  ad- 
justment between  the  companies  and  the  public,  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  cast  upon  the  latter  no  greater  portion 
of  a  losing  adventure,  than  is  equivalent  to  the  advan- 
tages which  they  actually  derive  from  il,  and  to  leave 
upon  the  former  tite  remaining  burthen  of  a  loss  incurred 
in  trade. 

**  Upon  the  iirsL  of  the  two  q^uestions.  Your  Committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  a  material  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  supply,  both  in  respect  to  abundance  and 
certa'mttf ;  and  which  h  not  without  its  weight,  as  a  con- 
sideration oi  public  utility,  it  is  extended,  in  its  improved 
state,  to  large  dutricU  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropohs,  which  were  not  before  suppUed. 

"Your  Committee  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
quantity  of  water,  now  delivered  to  houses,  is  in  about 
the  proportion  of  five  to  four,  to  ihat  which  theyjbrmerly 
received;  and  tlial,  taken  with  the  increased  regvlarity 
and  certainty  of  supply,  the  advantage  to  the  c 
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may  be  fairly  stated  to  be  in  that  proportion,  with  tke 
further  benefit  that  the  security  against Jire  is  increased^ 
and  that  by  the  establishment  of  communications  between 
their  works,  the  powers  of  the  companies  may  be  brought 
in  ^d  of  each  other,  in  case  of  emergency.  Your  Com- 
mittee have  no  hesitation  in  stating  their  opinion,  that  the 
present  supply  of  water  to  London  is  very  superior  to 
that  enjoyed  by  any  other  city  in  Europe ;  and  that  the 
preser\'ation  of  that  supply,  in  its  present  state,  is  by  fiir 
the  most  important  object  involved  in  the  questions  under 
consideration.  It  remuns  to  be  determined,  whether 
these  advantages  have  been  obtained,  at  a  greater  ex* 
pense,  than  it  was  necessary,  with  good  management,  to 
have  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  consequently,  whether  it 
is  just,  or  to  what  extent  it  is  just,  to  lay  an  increased 
charge  upon  the  public  in  respect  of  them.*^ 

The  Report  was  not  only  long  and  minute,  but  pre- 
sented a  variety  of  suggestions  and  considerations,  of 
which  the  following  were  most  pertinent  to  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  complaint. — ^^llie  question  for  the 
legislature  being  always  this,  and  only  this,  could  the 
public  be  served  cheaper  at  a  fair  rate  of  profit  9  for 
without  such  a  rate  of  profit,  a  competition  would  not 
be  practicable.^ — "  They  feel  satisfied,  however,  that 
the  question  lies  within  narrower  limits  than  is  supposed 
by  those,  who  object  to  the  claims  of  the  companies. 
They  arc  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  rates  of  ISIO, 
wouldy  upon  the  principles  above  recited,  be  an  adequate 
payment  for  tlie  present  supply.'^ — "  Your  Committee 
are  desirous,  that  for  the  sake  of  a  final  good  understand- 
ing, between  the  public  and  bodies  of  men,  whose  pro- 
perty is  most  usefully  employed  in  the  public  service^  the 
question  of  quantum  of  charge  should  be  disengaged 
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from  other  questions,  with  which  it  is  at  present  mixed ; 
and  which  tend  to  produce  dispositions,  unfavtiurahle  to 
a  candid  and  liberal  consideration  of  it." 

The  House  of  Commons  ordered  the  Report  and  Evi- 
dence to  be  printed ;  and  it  formed  a  volume  nf  nearly 
950  folio  pages.  Candour,  judgment,  and  discrimina- 
tion characterized  the  Report,  and  the  Evidence  abounded 
witli  useful  facts,  that  never  before  had  been  given  to  the 
public;  but  at  the  same  lime,  il  furnished  a  palpably 
striking  instance  of  the  captious  feelings,  sordid  motives, 
and  trivial  circumstances,  which  have  ofien  originated 
parliamentary  proceedings,  as  well  as  occa^oned  both  to 
individuals  and  the  public  great  trouble  and  expense. 
This  investigation,  however,  afforded  so  large  a  portion 
of  valuable  information  respecting  the  Water  Companies 
of  London,  as  lo  form  a  very  interesting  epoch  in  their 
history. 

The  multiplicity  of  useful  and  costly  works  in  Great 
Rritain  demonstrate  the  diversified  ingenuity  and  perse- 
vering industry  employed  to  construct  them.  For  their 
accomplishment  large  capitals  are  indispensable  and  com- 
niQiily  surpassing  the  power  of  one  or  two  individuals  to 
furnish.  Exigences  of  this  description  have  therefore 
encouraged  the  forming  of  associations  for  realizing  dif- 
ferent projects  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
utility  of  these  was  not  only  obvious,  but  they  also  re- 
quired the  aid  of  science,  as  well  as  a  considerable  share 
of  skill  to  render  them  effective.  These  useful  contri- 
vances, however,  gave  rise  to  many  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, and  originating  in  sordid  motives. 

Remarkable  as  was  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
for  adventurous  speculation  and  delusion,  perhaps  the 
number,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  schemes  propounded  in 
1884  and  1825,  far  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  era  in 
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the  annals  of  any  country.  Extravagant  paiu^nc  alike 
decorated  those  devbed  for  important,  or  frivolous  objects: 
indeed  alt  were  indiscriininalely  urged  upon  public  attea- 
tion  as  calculated  to  afford  ilie  means  of  obtaining  ^ther 
large  pecuniary  gain,  or  fair  and  satisfactory  remuneradoo, 
if  persons  would  venture  to  embark  their  property  in  the 
projected  enterprises.  Daily  and  almost  hourly  appeared 
different  Joint  Slock  Companies,  formed  professedly  and 
OBtensibly  for  realizing  the  flattering,  but  illusive  re^RV- 
sentations;  and  astounding  as  may  seem  the  statement, 
during  the  years  1824  and  1825,  more  than  six  hundred 
associations  of  this  description  originated  with  different 
schemers.  Besides  the  more  effectually  to  obviate  suspi- 
cions respecting  their  real  object,  and  make  a  favourable 
impression  upon  the  public  as  to  ttieir  great  value,  the 
prospectuses  of  the  respective  plans  were  frequently  em- 
blazoned with  the  names  of  Legislators,  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  other  institutions.*  Indeed  some  of 
the  persons  alluded  to  rendered  themselves  conspicuouB 
on  various  occasions,  by  affording  their  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  deceptive  projects;  but  events  subsequently 
developed  the  motives  which  actuated  these  honouraiU 
and  philosophical  personages,  demtmstrating  them  to  be 
palpably  and  reprehensibly  sordid;  and  that  the  tempo- 


•  In  reference  to  this  statement  much  amusing  infbriDBtioB 
may  be  dertt-ed  from  the  perusal  of  the  Evidence  given  to  »  Cain> 
miltee  of  ihe  House  of  Comnious  concerning  the  Arigna  scheme, 
as  well  as  from  Mr.  Babbage's  work  entilled  "  The  Decline  of 
Science  in  England;"  in  which  il  is  shown  that  pecuniary  rather 
than  i-nlelleclaal  qualifications  enable  many  perBous  to  bewHBC 
members  of  Rogal  and  other  Societies.  Mr.  B.  gives  an  account 
of  the  mode  by  which  these  phikitphem  obtain  the  variuuB  letters 
to  append  to  their  names  "  to  almost  a  comet's  length  of  tail;" 
and  likewise  the  cost  to  a  farthing  of  each  letter  thus  pttrchased. 
for  pompous  or  interested  display. 
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nry  personal  advantage  of  a  few  individuals,  alone 
prompted  to  tlie  formation  of  a  majority  of  the  compa- 
nies. At  least  live  hundred  of  the  number  have  long 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  are  now  known  and  remembered 
only  for  the  great  pecuniary  losses,  ruin,  and  sufTeringg 
<^  many  worthy  individuals,  whose  confiding  honesty, 
and  lamentable  credulity,  exposed  them  to  become  the 
victims  of  such  nefarious  impositions. 

Among  the  multitude  of  enterprises,  which  charac- 
terized a  period  so  prolific  of  contrivances,  a  grand  and 
costly  scheme  for  water-works  appeared.  This  occurred 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ISSl,  when  a  company  was 
announced,  having  the  designation  of  "  The  Thamet' 
Water  Company^ — its  avowed  purpose  being  to  supply 
the  metropolis  with  water  from  the  river  Thames,  The 
prospectus  was  ingenious  and  plausible,  abounding  with 
the  usual  hyperbolical  professions,  which  at  that  time 
exuberantly  distinguished  such  productions.  It  com- 
menced by  vaunting  of  superiority  as  "  possessing  powers 
and  advantages  calculated  not  only  to  benefit  the  public 
in  an  essential  manner,  but  also  to  ensure  a  fair  return  to 
those  who  may  invest  capital  in  it,  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  means  not  hitherto  acted  upon,  or  pro- 
posed.""  Allusions  were  mode  "  to  evils  loo  notorious  to 
be  disputed,  the  public  being  supplied  either  with  water 
far  inferior  in  guaiitt/  to  Thamefi'  water,  or  such  as  is 
drawn  from  the  river  after  it  has  become  contaminated 
by  torrents  of  impure  matter  of  various  kinds; — and 
that  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  no  option  is  lefl 
to  the  consumer  of  this  great  necessary  of  life,  either  as  to 
t£rmsor  quality.'"  It  then  dilated  upon  "the  vast  im- 
portance of  a  copious  and  regular  supply  of  pure  water, 
to  the  health,  comfort,  or  st^ety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis;"  and  as  a  conclusion  to  the  climax,  urged 
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upon  the  Opulent,  the  pecuniary  support  of  "  the  ht»t 
mode  of  producing  a  regular,  equal,  and  effective  supply, 
on  fair  and  liberal  terms  '" 

Conlident  assertions  and  groat  pretensions— the  usual 
concomitants  of  enipiricisni — abounded  on  this  occasion; 
and  how  often  has  similar  presumption,  though  unqua- 
lified by  any  epithets  savouring  of  diffidence,  been  c<m- 
strued  as  evidence  of  superior  capabilities  ?  The  scheme 
delineated  by  the  projectors  of  the  new  Water  Company 
was  adapted  to  excite  attention,  Iioth  as  regarde<l  its  mag- 
nitude, and  the  peculiarity  of  its  means  for  attaining  the 
object  proposed.  lis  ostensible  and  professed  purpose 
was  to  procure  "  pure  and  unpolluted  water"  from  a 
place  between  Richmond  and  Brentford,  and  to  conTey 
it  thence  by  a  subterraneous  aqueduct,  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  more  than  nine  tniles  in  length,  to  an  elevated 
spot  at  Hampstead  Hill,  or  its  vicinity,  which  is  437  feel 
above  low  water  mark  at  Hammersmith.  The  tunnel 
was  to  be  formed  wholly  with  bricks ;  besides  at  different 
stations  and  heights,  large  rese^^■oi^s  were  to  be  con- 
structed, to  which  engine  shafts  should  be  perpendicu- 
larly sunk,  so  as  to  meet  the  aqueduct.  The  several 
reBervoii-s  were  to  be  ranged  at  various  altitudes,  one 
above  another,  like  so  many  steps ;  steam-en^ncs  were 
to  be  employed  to  raise  the  water  from  each  reservoir  in 
succession,  till  it  reached  the  highest  point,  from  which 
it  was  intended  to  he  afterwards  distributed  to  eveiy 
part  of  the  metropolis. 

The  above  description  contains  a  general  outline  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  projectors  of  the  "  Thames''  Water 
Company  ;"  and  the  scheme  being  elaborate,  the  capital 
required  for  effecting  its  object  must  of  course  be  com- 
mensurate. Hence,  the  sum  of  7fi0,000/.  was  stated  to  be 
the  estimated  amount  of  its  cost :  but  large  as  was  the 
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esiiitiate,  if  the  expense  of  executing  simiUr  great  works, 
may  be  taken  as  a.  eriterioti  for  anticipating  the  probalile 
cost  of  such  an  undertaking,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  an 
extravagant  conclusion,  that  twice  or  thrice  the  sum 
mentioned,  would  have  been  found  necessary  for  its  final 
completion. 

Strong  and  pointed  as  were  the  alhisions  to  the  defects 
and  inefficiency  of  the  other  establishments  which  then 
supplied,  and  still  supply  the  metropohs,  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  to  entertain  doubts,  whether  the  statements 
of  the  prospectus  had  the  sanction  of  truth  or  probability, 
and  that  the  proposed  undertaking  "  appeared  more 
likely  to  combine  public  utility  with  adequate  and^ir 
remuneration  to  individuals  engaged  in  it,  than  any  work 
of  the  sort  hitherto  projected."  Indeed,  if  this  artfully 
contrived  scheme  had  been  carried  into  effect,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  public  would  have  been  actually 
placed  in  the  very  predicament,  which  the  projectors  pro- 
fessed  to  aim  nt  obviating;  for  though  they  alluded  lo 
f  no  option  being  left  to  the  consumer  of  this  great  neccs- 
Mrj  of  life,  as  to  terms  or  quality/,"  yet  one  of  the  avowed 
purposes  of  their  plan  was,  that  "  from  the  grand  reser- 
voir, the  different  Water  Companien  should  be  obliged  to 
lay  down  aqueducts  to  their  omi  respective  reservoirs, 
and  thus  supply  the  metropolis  with /lu re  water  !"  Hence, 
it  will  be  obvious,  that  whilst  reflecting  on  all  the  other 
eRtabtishments,  an  attempt  was  actually  made  to  intro- 
duce a  ichemp,  for  rendering  them,  and  consequently  the 
public,  subservient  to  the  cupidily  or  caprice  of  oie  Joint 
Stock  Com[)any,  who  with  professions  of  liberality,  aspired 
.to  possess  the  power  of  compelling  all  the  other  Water 
Companies  to  take  the  water  for  distribution,  «o/efy  from 
their  reservoirs,  and  pay  a  "  fair  remuneration"  for  it 
,10  thcni  alone!     If  tliis  proposition  cannot  be  admired 
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Tot  its  modcTBty,  it  will  afford  a  striking  specimea  of  the 
confident  assertions  employed  on  the  occasion,  and  iniv 
lead  to  a  reasonable  and  just  inference  concerning  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  this  much  applauded  scheme ;  for 
is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  would  have 
tended  to  increase  the  price  of  water  to  double,  treble,  or 
porhaps,  quadruple,  the  sum  previously  paid  ? 

Though  specious  statements  and  fascinating  language 
were  employed  to  pourtray  the  "  public  importanoe,'" 
and  pecuniary  advantages  of  this  niagniBcent  and  com- 
prehendve  scheme,  yet  wealthy  speculators  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  enlightened  views  of  the  projectors,  or 
appreciate  their  philosophic  labours  so  highly,  as  to  in- 
duce tliem  to  support  the  grand  undertaking.  The  pro- 
jectors boldly  averred  that  "  no  doubt  need  be  entertained 
of  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  as  it  was  simply  a  ne» 
combination  of  works,  rcelUtried  and  resting  on  the  basis 
of  experience ;"  and  they  also  referred  to  "  the  aqueducts 
of  Rome  as  the-  most  indestructible  monuments  of  that 
city''s  greatness  -^  nevertheless,  these  asseverations  and 
appeals  proved  ineffective,  so  that  the  anticipations 
fondly  indulged,  were  doomed  to  end  in  disappointment. 
Perhaps,  its  failure  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
public  in  many  respects;  for  various  considerations  ren- 
der the  supposition  probable  that  it  would  have  proved 
the  moat  expensive  undertaking  of  the  kind  ever  pro- 
jected ill  this  country  ;  and  though  its  execution  might 
have  enriched  engineers,  contractors,  and  a  few  others, 
yet  many  of  the  shareholders  would,  aoin  numerous  simi- 
lar cases,  probably  have  been  reduced  to  indigence  and 
distress.  Besides,  however  plausible  might  be  the  pre- 
tensions urged,  or  pompous  the  phraseology  employed, 
not  a  single  cogent  and  satisfactory  reason  was  adduced, 
to  justify  a  conclusion,  that,  even  if  (he  scheme  had  been 


accomplished,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis 
would  be  dther  more  certain,  more  ample,  or  purer  in 
quality,  thai)  t)ie  previously  existing  establishments  had 
supplied  to  thi!  inhabitants,  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

At  a  subsequent  period  another  splendid  scheme  for 
conveying  water  to  a  part  of  the  metropolis,  emanated 
from  Mr.  John  Martin,  who  ha-s  distinguished  himself  by 
some  ingenious  designs  for  illustrating  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  and  various  other  subjects.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  Public,  with  the  title  of  a  "  Plan 
for  supplying  with  pure  water,  and  materially  beautify- 
ing the  Western  End  of  the  Metropolis;"  and  the  pro- 
jector disclaimed  all  views  of  private  advantage  from  the 
realization  of  his  design,"  which  chiefly  aimed  at  the 
public  good  by  superadding  beauty  to  utility.  Some 
elegant  drawings  and  a  map  accompanied  the  descrip- 
tion. 

For  effecting  the  different  objects  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Martin,  the  water  was  to  be  obtained  either  from  a 
branch  of  the  river  Colne,  or  from  the  river  itself,  and 
conveyed  to  a  reservoir  at  Paddington.  If  it  should  be 
taken  from  the  former  souric,  the  point  indicated  for  the 
purpose  was  a  place  situate  "  betwixt  Hillingdon  and 
Cowley,  whence  it  might  pass  by  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
Paddington  Canal,  and  afterwards  run  for  a  considerable 
distance  almost  close  to  it,  as  well  as  parallel  to  its  bank 
I  ill  it  entered  the  reservoir ; — the  advantage  of  this  course 
.iftbrding  a  level  already  ascertained,  besides  the  canal 
facilitating  the  transportation  of  the  necessary  materials. 
In  a  few  places,  where  the  banks  of  the  latter  were  much 
elevated  above  the  immediately  adjoining  level,  aque- 
ducts, or  some  other  means  of  conveying  the  water,  would 
be  necessary."  However,  Mr.  Martin  preferred  "  taking 
the  water  from  the  Colne  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
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to  the  northeast  of  Denhain,  just  above  the  point  when 
the  Paddington  Canal  crosses  it,  thence  continuing  its 
course  across  Uxbridgc  Common,  and  through  Further- 
field  to  near  the  northern  side  of  Downbam  Hill,  till  it 
was  brought  dose  to  the  bank  of  the  canal,  near  to  the 
south  side  of  Massenden  Hill,  and  then  running  nearly 
parallel  with  the  canal  to  Paddington.  The  practica- 
bility of  this  course,  and  its  advantages  over  that  first 
mentioned,  consist  in  its  being  not  only  shorter,  but 
giving  the  supply  of  water  nearer  the  source,  from  a 
larger  and  purer  stream,  having  an  unfailing  quantity. 
The  stream  would  thus  flow  into  the  reservoir  at  Pad- 
dington, at  an  elevation  of  nearly  eighty  feet  above  high 
water  in  the  Thames,  which  would  permit  its  distribu- 
tion, without  the  aid  of  a  steam-engine,  to  all  the  western 
part  of  the  metropolis,  excepting  only  those  parts  of  Pad- 
dington and  Mary-le-bone,  situate  above  its  level.  For 
supplying  such  parts  with  water,  an  engine  of  small 
power  might  be  sufficient;  but  a  considerably  greater 
quantity  of  water  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Colne  than 
the  domestic  consumption  required,  so  as  to  be  employed 
in  the  following  manner.''" 

^^  At  a  point  in  the  aqueduct,  a  little  above  the  reser- 
voir, it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
fall  of  water,  over  a  dam,  which,  at  another  point,  should 
fill  a  bath  500  feet  in  length,  by  150  in  width.  This 
would  permit  a  thousand  persons  at  once  to  enjoy  the 
comfort  and  salubrity  of  bathing,  for  which  desirable 
piupose  there  is  at  present  no  convenience.  The  bath 
might  be  surrounded  by  small  wooden  boxes  for  the  use 
of  the  bathers;  and  for  this  expense  a  remuneration 
would  be  afforded,  by  the  imposition  of  a  very  small  sum 
upon  each  bather.  The  whole  might  be  surroimded  with 
a  plantation. 
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"  Having  been  conveyed  under  the  road,  the  stream 
might,  at  one  point  be  spread  into  an  ornamental  water, 
with  a  water-fall.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  road  be- 
coming a  line  of  buildings  so  aa  to  form  a  street,  and 
thus  shut  out  from  the  parks  the  influx  of  pure  air  from 
the  country,  it  W3&  proposed,  at  another  point,  to  erect  a 
range  of  buildings,  which  should  terminate  the  western 
end  of  Oxford  Street,  presenting  an  imposing  appear- 
ance at  that  entrance  to  the  metropolis.  The  liouses  would 
in  this  case  command  a  view  into  the  Parks,  Kensington 
Gardens,  Sic,,  which  would  render  them  desirable  red- 
dences."  It  was  bkewise  intended  that  the  course  of  the 
water  should  "  pa^  under  the  Uxbridge  Road  into 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  the  Serpentine  Canal,  where 
at  a  certain  point  might  be  constructed  a  water-fall;  and 
thus  the  additional  stream  would  have  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering more  beautiful  that  spot  which  has  already  many 
striking  beauties." — Having  been  conveyed  into  Hyde 
Park,  it  was  designed  that  '*  the  current  should  be 
spread  into  an  ornamental  water  and  water-fall,  where  a 
small  island  would  give  a  view,"  was  represented  in  a 
sketch. 

From  Hyde  Park,  Mr,  Martin  proposed  for  the  water 
to  flow  through  a  subterraneous  conduit  "  to  the  gardens 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  that  the  stream  might  be  made 
to  disembogue  as  from  a  natural  cavern,  and  spread 
itself.  Hence,  passing  under  Constitution  Hill  into  tlie 
Green  Park,  the  current  to  be  convoyed  under  the  Mall 
into  the  ornamental  canal  in  8t.  James's  Park ;  at  the 
two  extremities  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce 
fountains,  formed  and  planted  around  with  shrubs  and 
trees;  the  stream  having  its  final  exit  into  ihe  Thames 
at  Whitehall  Stairs." 

Mr.  Martin's  scheme  bkewise  comprised  the  supplying 
of  "  a  small  quantity  of  walcr  that  should  be  poiurcd 
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kjy  far  the  yuiyuir  of  aUowng  a 
die  obmI  into  the  bams  in  the  Bcgiufe  Fak,*  to 
■wly  thdr  admoit  sUgnsit  condhMM.  Sock  k  tkt 
Hne  of  the  findfiil  plan  of  cke  edefantad 
grahfilonily  gare  it  to  the  paUic,  with  the 
loided  for  its  approfaiate  deoanttion,  though  do 
was  made  to  realiie  bit  riewi.  That  port  of  it 
ffdatct  to  the  comtniction  of  public  baths  would  not  aafy 
have  formed  a  rery  desirable  addition  to  the  cooTeuienccs 
of  the  metropoUs,  but  also  have  greatly  oonduoed  lo 
obfiate  the  arddents  and  annoyances  attendant  upon  the 
practice  of  bathing  in  the  Serpendne. 

The  possessor  of  a  ferrid  imagination  is  generally 
prone  to  indulge  its  fascinating  reveries,  though  fre- 
quently illusory,  as  well  as  incongruous  with  the  calm 
and  grave  deductions  of  reason  from  a  careful  exami* 
nation  of  facts  by  the  light  of  science.  Vigorous  and 
creative,  the  enchanting  faculty,  luxuriating  in  agreeable 
fictions,  endeavours  **  to  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local 
habitation^  where  realities  cannot  exist;  whilst  on  the 
contrary,  reason  sedately  and  rigidly  scrutinizes  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  a  scheme  to  ascertain  its  possibility, 
prior  to  forming  a  conclusion  concerning  its  merits,  and 
urging  its  adoption.  Hence,  justice  and  candour  com- 
bine to  dictate  the  remark,  that  considerable  as  was  the 
inventive  power  exhibited  by  the  ingenious  painter  in 
delineating  the  outline  of  his  picture,  or  the  skill  em- 
ployed in  its  colouring  and  embellishment,  perhaps  some 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  his  objects. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Martin  propounding  his  imaginative 
scheme  for  embellishing  the  metropolis,  and  supplying 
its  inhabitants  with  clear  and  salubrious  water  from  the 
river  Colne,  the  same  source  had  been  suggested  by  other 
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persons,  and  at  several  different  times,  but  on  «  cucful 
inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  its  condition, 
the  reasons  against  its  adoption  have  generally  prepon- 
derated. According  to  the  representations  of  those  who 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  inspecting  it,  in  every 
state  and  season  of  the  year,  the  quantity  of  water  usually 
flowing  in  its  channel,  would  not  be  suSicient  for  all  the 
different  purposes  contemplated  by  Mr.  Martin.  Besides, 
it  has  also  been  stated  by  the  same  persons,  that  although 
its  water  may  be  sometimes  clearer  than  that  of  the 
Thames,  yet  during  rains  and  the  winter  months,  various 
causes  render  it  much  more  foul  and  turbid,  and  that  it 
will  not  even  clarify  itself  for  a  long  time,  by  depositing 
the  clayey  and  other  matter  casually  mixed  with  it. 
Hence,  probably  in  the  dry  seasons,  the  projected  foun- 
tains and  water-falls  would  fail  of  effect,  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  water;  whilst  on  the  contrary,  when  the  current 
might  be  abundant,  its  condition  would  not  only  be  quite 
unfit  for  domestic  purposes,  but  on  its  being  ejected  from 
the  ornamental  fountains,  and  picturesque  water-falls,  in  a 
muddy  or  coloured  state,  the  appearance  would  be  rather 
offensive  than  pleasing-  If,  however,  the  fertile  genius 
of  the  painter  does  not,  in  this  instance  render  him  con- 
spicuous as  a  philosopher,  his  patriotism  was  laudable, 
and  he  has  the  consolation  of  ranking  with  "  eminent  en- 
gineers'" and  other  persons,  who  have  occasionally  displayed 
not  only  a  want  of  the  necessary  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge,  but  even  of  useful  consideration  and  ordinary 
sagacity,  when  engaged  either  in  projecting  or  executing 
important  public  works.  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Martin 
may  be  plausible  and  tasteful,  but  perhaps  circumstances 
will  ever  prevent  it  from  being  realized,  though  embracing 
a  considerable  portion  of  architectural  beauty  and  elegant 
design,  indicative  of  the  cultivated  talent  of  the  artist. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Attempt  in  1827  to  create  alarm  concerning  the  impure  and  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  Thames.  Publication  of  TTie  Dolphm; 
its  imputations  upon  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company  and 
the  Gas  Works.  Public  Meeting  and  Petitions  to  Parliament. 
Appointment  of  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 

'  supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis,  and  their  tardiness  in  dis- 
charging the  duties.  Singular  statements  of  Fishermen,  Medical 
Practitioners,  and  Mr.  Mills.  His  representations  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  state  of  the  water  as  likely  to 
become  putrescent  Confession  that  his  own  object,  as  weU.as 
that  of  the  author  of  The  Dolphin^  was  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Water  Company.  Analysis  of  the  different  specimens  of 
water  by  Dr.  Bostock,  Dr.  Pearson,  and  others ;  the  results. 
Absurd  notions  of  its  being  insalubrious.  Imputation  of  mono- 
poly  to  the  Water  Companies  unjust  The  conduct  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Company  with  regard  to  their  rates.  Report  of  th« 
Commissioners;  its  partiality,  and  inconsistency  ^-ith  facts. 

Among  the  diversity  of  substances  composing  the  magni- 
ficent globe  that  we  inhabit,  water  is  evidently  one  of  the 
most  universally  useful  and  extensively  beneficial.  It  is 
not  only  essential  to  the  existence  of  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creation,  but  conducive  to  the  production  of  a 
large  share  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  enjoyed  bj 
civilized  men.  To  afibrd  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  this 
necessary  article,  in  a  salubrious  and  clear  state,  as  may 
be  adequate  to  all  the  wants  and  purposes  of  the  large 
population  congregated  in  the  great  metropolis  of  Britain, 
is  an  object  of  no  ordinary  magnitude ;  and  therefore  the 
operations  on  which  it  chiefly  depends  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  sport  of  sordid  schemers  or  ignorant  adventurers.* 

*  The  author  of  this  work  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  June  1828^  to 
expose  the  delusive  nature  of  some  projects  for  Gas  Lighting,  and 
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The  years  1827  and  1828  were  signalized  by  an  attempt 
to  create  an  alarm  coDceming  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  Thames ;  and  the  most  preposterous  stories  seemed  to 
receive  implicit  credit  from  legislators,  medical  practi- 
tioners, and  others,  having  the  reputation  of  being  eminetif 
for  sagacity  and  informalion.  The  effect  produced  on 
this  occasion  afforded  a  strilting  instance  of  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  in  suspending  the  exercise  of  reason  amongst 
a  large  portion  of  t))e  more  cultivated  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  credulity  was  so  conspicuous,  as  to 
indicate  a  state  of  intellect  nearly  resembling  that  of  the 
sombre  period  when  tlic  existence  of  ghosts,  fairies,  and 
witches,  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  belief !  A  variety 
of  facts,  however,  concur  in  demonstrating  that  the  alarm 
about  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the  water  did  not  ema- 
nate either  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  real  condi- 
tion, or  a  laudable  desire  to  benefit  the  public,  and  wae 
merely  one  of  the  delusions  which  have  so  often  been 
practise<l  to  serve  private  purposes.  The  subsequent 
analysis  of  the  erroneous  statements  which  were  then 
industriously  disseminated  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to  dispel 
the  unfounded  apprehensions  that  many  have  been  led  to 
indulge.  Besides,  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  may  be 
in  other  respects  useful,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  indivi- 
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appended  lo  il  a  few  remarks  on  the  slatementB  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  intothe  Supply  of  Water 
to  the  Metropolis.  During  ihe  following  month  he  also  regularly 
of  ComroonB  to  lialen  to  the  evidence  adduced 
ttee,  of  which  Sir  F.  Burdelt  was  chairman. 
that  occasion  led  him  lo  scrutinize  the  cir- 
utely.  The  result  formed  another  publics, 
(ion,  entided  "  The  ffater  Qufstion,  by  a  fValer  Drinkfr ;"  and 
from  this  several  paragraphs  are  adopted  in  the  two  subeequent 
'hnpters. 
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duals  coQcemed  in  originating  the  panic,  have  persevered 
in  their  eSbrts  during  several  years,  at  an  expense  to  the 
oalion  of  at  least  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  probably  a 
much  larger  sum,  exclusive  of  private  contributions,  and 
its  great  cost  to  the  Water  Ctnopanies. 

That  the  delusion  ori^nated  for  the  purpose  of  being 
made  subservient  to  estabtiahing  nfic  water-works,  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  several  incidents,  and  confirmed 
by  the  po^tive  declarations  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Hence,  to  produce  an  impression  favourable  to  the  attun- 
ment  of  their  object,  the  Thames  was  represented  to  be 
almost  saturated  with  different  kinds  of  injurious  and 
oSen»ve  substances,  but  particularly  with  "  thepoisonoui 
r^fiue  of  gas-w>orks  r  This  erroneous  assertion  with 
various  others,  appeared  in  a  small  pamphlet,  written  in 
the  most  acrimonious  style,  by  one  of  the  projectors,  and 
pubhshcd  in  March,  \82^.  The  publication  had  for  its 
title—"  The  Dolphin" — the  term  employed  to  designate 
the  structures  inclosing  the  end  of  the  pipes  by  which 
some  of  the  water-works  obtained  the  supply  from  the 
Thames.  It  had  a  lithographed  frontispiece  representing 
Chelsea  HosfntaJ,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Works,  with 
the  great  sewer  flowing  between  them,  directly  against 
the  Dolphin,  but  witlu>ul  exhibiting  the  high  mound  that 
wholly  prevented  "  the  foul  stream"  from  approaching 
even  near  to  it. 

Though  the  author  dilated  on  the  Water  Companies 
generally,  denominating  ihem  "  the  confederated  Com- 
panies;'''' yet  the  most  serious  of  his  charges  and  remarks 
were  directed  against  the  Grand  Junction  Company, 
This  very  Company,  however,  had  early  in  I8S5  com- 
menced works  at  a  cost  of  50,000/.  for  improving  their 
supply  to  the  public,  nearly  two  years  before  thea^ 
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onee  of  his  pamphlet.  The  Chelsea  Company  had 
likewise  been  Birailarly  employed  many  months  hefore 
he  "  set  about  collecting  together  h\s  facts,""  as  he  deno- 
minated   statements    having   a  striking   resemblance    to 

The  writer  b^aii  by  affirming  that  *'  he  came  to  the 
detemiioation  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  public, 
to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water  furnished  by  one  of  the 
five  companies  which  had  partitioned  the  town  between 
them,  and  had  thereby  established  a  monopoly  of  an 
element  of  nature,  and  prime  necessary  of  life. — But 
before  he  carried  that  determination  into  execution,  he 
thought  proper  to  address  a  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
den, in  which  he  pointed  out  to  him  the  evils  which  a 
moitopoljf  of  an  article  designated  by  the  great  Mead  as 
'  the  vehicle  of  all  our  nourishment,''  had  brought  upon 
bis  constituents ;  and  expressed  a  confident  hope,  that  he 
would  further  the  object  he  had  in  view,  by  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  so  crying  a 
grievance.  To  tliis  tetter  Sir  Francis  replied,  recom- 
mending a  public  meeting,  and  a  petition  to  Parliament ; 
and  stated  that  he  should  be  happy  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  towards  the  overthrow  of  so  mischievous  and  un- 
principled a  confederacy."  But  to  justify  the  use  of 
such  epithets  certainly  retjuired  the  support  of  well- 
authenticated  facts,  not  having  even  the  shadow  of  doubt 
attached  to  their  credibility ;  but  whether  this  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  case,  or  the  conduct  of  the  Water  Com- 
panies was  deserving  of  cetisurc  will  appear  from  the 
evidence  adduced. 

Agreeably  to  the  Baronet's  suggestion,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  convened,  which  determined  upon  a  series  of 
resolutions,  and  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  resolutions  and  petitions  of 
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this  aasemblage,  the  different  allegations  of  the  muthor 
of  the  DolfdiiD  were  not  only  embodied,  but  e¥eii  Atr 
expresnons  adopted;  besides,  he  was  also  one  of  the 
Committee  for  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  became 
their  Secretary.*  Subsequently,  motions  were  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Whamcliffe ;  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  F.  Burdett — **^  Praying  that 
his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  a  commis- 
sion to  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  metropolis.^  Both  these  mo- 
tions being  agreed  to, — a  commission  was  issued,  dated 
July,  18^,  appointing  Dr.  Roget,  Mr.  Brande  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  Mr.  Telford  the  engineer,  the 
commissioners  for  the  inquiiy,  investing  them  with  power 
to  call  before  them  any  persons  who  might  be  able  to 
elucidate  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  also  to  administer 
an  oathj  if  they  deemed  it  requisite;  but  the  inquiry 
was  delayed  by  different  circumstances,  until  the  month 
of  March  in  the  subsequent  year. 

Perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  objects  is  always 
commendable,  and  to  attain  the  laudable  end  which  the 
author  of  the  Dolpliin  professes  to  have  had  in  view,  he 
states,  that  ^^  he  thought  right  to  address  a  letter  to  a 
few  of  our  eminent  professional  men,  and  to  wait  irpcx^ 
them  with  a  specimen  of  the  said  water^  observing,  that 
'^they  would  much  oblige  him,  if  they  would  inform 
him  whether  they  considered  it  fit  for  the  breakfast  table, 
and  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  bread,  puddings,  broth, 
soups,  &c.,  and  in  boiling  meat  and  v^etables.  Or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  did  not  consider  the  daily 

*  The  meeting  amounted  to  about  sixty  persons,  consisting  of 
a  few  noblemen,  gentlemen — and  not  a  small  proportion  of  me- 
dical practitioners — a  water-work  projecting  engineer,  and  the 
author,— Sir- F.  Burdett  being  chairman. 
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use  of  siicli  water  had  a  direct  and  positive  tendency  to 
engender  those  diaeases  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  so 
thickly  a  peopled  city  as  Westminster  are  especially 
liable.  But  this  candid  person,  who  professed  to  be  so 
earnest  in  his  efforts  for  supplying  '*  the  western  part  of 
the  metropolis"  with  "  pure  and  wholesome  waler,"  avoids 
mentioning  where,  and  under  tokal  circumstances,  he  col- 
lected his  specimens  of  Thames"  water  to  exhibit  to  llie 
*'  eminent  professional  men"  on  whom  he  wjuted.  It  is 
also  rather  singular  that  not  one  of  these  circumstances 
is  ever  either  elucidated,  or  even  alluded  to,  in  any  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  inquiry,  although  the  author  of  the 
"  Dolphin"  furnished  so  great  a  portion  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  Commissioners  afterwards  founded  their 
Report. 

Much  importance  having  been  attached  to  the  Inquiry 
of  the  Commissioners,  as  well  as  the  public  interested  in 
the  result,  the  exertions  of  one  person  to  aid  the  author 
of  the  "  Dolphin,"  ought  not  to  pass  withoiil  particular 
notice.  Indeed  the  latter  frequently  quotes  him,  and 
not  only  acknowledges  his  obligations,  but  also  denomi- 
nates him  his  "  venturous  and  intelligent  correspondent."* 
This  individual  delivered  a  written  statement  recounting 
how  he  employed  him^lf  in  watching  the  water  that 
flowed  from  (Ilffercnt  sewers,  and  counting  the  dead  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  and  fish,  which  happened  to  be  left  on  the  mud, 
at  the  side  of  the  river,  on  the  retiring  of  the  tides.  Hia 
discoveries  of  this  kind  must  certainly  have  amused,  if 
they  did  not  afford  useful  information  to,  the  Commis- 
sioners, for  he  related  that  duringseveral  months  diligent 
observation,  the  number  of  defunct  animals  actually 
seen  by  him,  amounted  to  "  two  dead  dogs,  one  dead 

•  MirtHltit  o/Eoideucf,  p.  t4!l. 
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cat,  seven  tlead  rats,  besides  sonie  putrid  &ih  ~ — he  Also 
affirmed  that  he  really  saw  "  gas  oil,  and  jUtatiiig  gas" — 
mvisible  as  the  latter  fluid  is  known  to  be  by  the  ordinary 
organs  of  sight !  Will  it  be  unfair  to  sunnise  that  this 
inspector  of  the  sewers  probably  furnished  the  identical 
bottle  of  water,  the  sight  of  which  was  asserted  greatljr 
to  agitate  Mr.  Abernethy,  as  well  as  that  sent  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Accum  to  be  analysed  ?  In  fact,  he  stated 
that  he  "  took  a  bottle  of  the  filth  as  it  came  out  of  the 
Fleet  Ditch  sewer,"* 

Whether  the  medical  men  were  aware,  when  they 
wrote  tlieir  replies  to  the  author,  that  their  lucid  and 
instructwe  communications  were  intended  to  be  mode 
public,  may  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  persons  who  read 
them,  with  a  view  to  obtain  accurate  and  satisfactory 
infonnation  respecting  the  genuine  properties  of  the 
water  supplied  to  the  metropolis,  must  have  been  greatly 
disappointed.  With  respect  to  the  water  sent  for  thar 
intfpection,  one  of  the  "  eminent  merT  declared  that  be 
could  "  not  find  terms  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  awful 
effects  it  may  be  like/i/  to  produce  upon  tlic  health  and 
even  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  metropolis ;"  another 


"  These  instances  will  enable  every  unprejudiced  person  to 
appteciate  the  sagacity  and  otiier  qualifications  of  this  acliTe 
and  "  inlelligenl"  favourite  of  the  author  of  (he  "  Memoir,"  bat 
to  corroborate  what  he  had  stated  to  the  Commiasionets,  aafoett, 
in  August,  1829,  he  addressed  a  teller  to  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
averring  that  he  "  saw  a  barge  loaded  with  barriU  of  gat  Ecom 
the  Horaeferry  Road,  and  Ihe  stinking  poimmous  cargo  was  suffi- 
cient to  poison  all  the  fish  between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  (" 
Instead,  however,  of  these  being  "  barrels  of  gas,"  they  were 
really  barrels  of  tar.  This  proved  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
gas,  and  all  that  the  fishermen  knew  of  its  properties  was,  that 
"  Qie  (iini«  mell  came  out  of  the  hatches."  Such  evidence  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  fjuite  satjefactory  to  the  Kienlijie  Coounis- 
•loners,  by  iu  forming  a  "  prominent"  topic  in  their  Kepori; 
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had  "  no  doubt  of  a  continued  use  of  such  water,  wictiout 
fihering  or  depuration,  being,  in  the  end,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing deleterious  effects/" — a  third  was  "  not  prepared 
to  prove  that  it.i  influence  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  west  end  of  the  town  had  been  deleterious,  but 
conceives  it  lilceli/  to  become  so ,"  but  another  candidly 
affirmed  that  "  whether  this  impure  stat^  of  the  water 
had  ani/  influence  on  the  health  of  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Westminster,  was  a  question  that  would  admit  of  much 
controversy.'^  Thesf  are  fair  specimens  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  "  eminent  professioiml  men"  on  the 
subject ;  and  some  of  them  were  also  authors,  who  had 
written  on  "Diet  and  Regimen,'"  " ludigeation,"  he; 
but  not  one  actually  assigned  a  single  scientific  reason  for 
his  opinions,  or  for  believing  that  the  Thames"  water  was 
so  contaminated  and  deteriorated  in  its  general  and  usual 
state  as  to  be  "  unfit  for  domestic  purposes.''" 

As  the  author  of  the  Dolphin's  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  one  practitioner  exhibits  a  remarkable  instance 
of  his  talent  at  ratiocination,  it  shall  be  given  in  his  own 
words : — "  My  first  visit  was  to  Mr.  Abernelhy,  of  whom 
I  had  heard  much,  but  never  before  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing.  Scarcely  had  1  put  llie  letter  into  his  hand,  when 
I  unfortunately  held  up  the  specimen  bottle,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  thought  suck  mater  could  be  wholcsoroeP 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  countenance  of  this  eminent 
man  at  that  moment !  The  very  sight  of  the  turbid 
fluid  seemed  to  occasion  a  turmoil  in  bis  stomach.  He 
began  pacing  the  room  backward  and  forward,  and  the 
only  words  I  could  extract  from  him  were,  '  Hozv  can 
tfou  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  How  can  you  ask  me  such 
a  tjuesiion  ?  There  is  fuck  a  thing  as  common  sense  ! 
There  is  suck  a  thing  as  common  se/iseT'"  Such  were 
tile  ludicrous  cimimstances  of  this  rencontre;  and  in 
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tlie  plenituilc  of  his  joy  at  liftving  obtained  so  much  use- 
ful information,  by  the  Inminmis  remnrks  of  the  eminent 
man,  the  sagacious  author  judiciously  affirms; — '*  I  left 
his  house  satisfied  thai  I  had  established  my  case.'" 
How  ready  at  a  conclusion  !  But  llic  admirable  logician 
thus  continues: — "  In  a  communication  nhicli  I  have 
since  been  favoured  with  from  Mr.  Abemethy,  he  lias 
had  the  goodness  to  confirm  my  inlerprctatimi  of  his 
exclamation,  and  to  say,  that  he  considers  the  question 
to  be  one  which  may  be  '  lermitiable  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  public!'"" 

Moreover,  with  the  view  of  displaying  his  great  knottf- 
ledge,  or  rather  erudition,  respecting  the  injurious  pro- 
perties of  Thames"  water,  the  author  gravely  affirmed, 
that  "  without  pure  air  and  pure  water  the  inhabitants 
of  large  cities  cannot  enjoy  it  sound  mind  Jn  a  sound 
body ;"  but  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  principle, 
lacking,  it  is  presumed,  reasons  and  arguments  of  his 
own,  he  merely  cites  the  opinions  and  conjectures  of 
some  antiquated  medical  and  political  writers,  with  a  few 
of  modem  date.  Proofs  of  this  kind  arc  easUy  obtained ; 
but  Hippocrates,  Sir  William  Temple,  Dr.  Mead,  Dr. 
Trotter,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  others  whom  he  names, 
will  not  be  deemed  infallible  authorities  in  this  "  age  "f  in- 
tellect ;"  for  thinking  people  are  not  disposed  to  rely  upon 
the  gratuitous  assertions  or  opinions  ot  any  men,  whether 
of  former  ages  or  the  present,  unless  they  are  corroborated 
by  good  reasons,  cogent  arguments,  or  the  irresistible 
evidence  of  facts.  Modem  science  lias  taught  us  to 
ascertain  the  qualities  of  both  "  air  and  water"  by  accu- 
rate analysis ;  and  a  few  pages  of  the  writings  of  Prieet- 
ley,  Lavoisier,  and  Davy,  will  probably  afford  more  useful 
and  satisfactory  information  relative  to  these  "  elements 
of  life,"  than  all  the  pondenius  volumes  tliat  were  written 
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by  those  who  are  cited  to  sanction  the  author's  efforts  to 
alarm,  rather  than  to  iUuminate,  the  wealthy  and  polished 
residents  of  "  the  western  parts  of  the  metropolis'"  about 
Thames'  water  I 

The  author  also  stated  that  "  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
subject,  he  caused  a  quantity  of  the  water,  as  it  ran  from 
the  (Grand  Junction)  Company's  pipes,  to  be  sealed  up 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  their  own  Directors,  and  he 
sent  it  to  the  successor  of  Mr.  Accum,  with  a  letter 
requesting  him  to  analyse  the  water  sent,  and  tn  say 
whether  he  considered  it  to  be  clear,  pure,  free  from 
foreign  matter,  and  excellent  for  all  culinary  and  domes- 
tic purposes."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  answer  was, 
that  "  the  water  sent  for  assay  was  found  to  be  loaded 
with  decomposed  vegeiable  matter  ;  and  in  such  quantity 
OS  to  be  unfit  for  use  without  tedious  purifications!'' 
Such  an  answer  was  doubtless  perfectly  satisfactory  lo 
the  philosopher  who  sent  it,  and  strictly  accordant  with 
his  expectations  at  the  time. 

Another  fact  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  lliat 
alarming  as  the  condition  of  the  Thames  was  stated  to  be, 
and  though  the  Commissioners  were  appointed  in  July, 
I8S7,  yet  their  first  meet'mg  did  not  take  place  till  the 
November  following,  when  they  applied  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  requesting  to  have  "  the  assistance  of  gome 
person  conversant  toith  the  business  of  engineering; 
who  was  known  to  them,  and  in  whom  they  can  place 
perfect  confidence,  as  their  secretary  r  This  application 
not  only  excited  surprise,  but  the  reply  lo  it  affirmed, 
that  the  object  of  the  commission  was  inquiry,  and  did 
not  contemplate  that  any  new  works  should  he  under- 
Lalccn.  However,  the  Commissioners  appear  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  "  new  works"  before  they  had 


evoi  b^uu  tlieir  inquititive  Ubours:  it  evidently  per- 
vadfd  tbeir  proceedii^ ;  which  concluded  with  the  same 
enterprising  xiews,  although  all  the  truly  scientific  eri- 
dence  proved  the  purilt/  and  Kholesometuti  of  the  water, 
and  they  actually  reported  the  supply  to  be  ahtmdantf 

Alanoingly  contaminated,  aiid  dangerous  to  the  heaJtli 
of  the  inhabitante  as  the  condition  of  the  Thames  had 
been  described,  nevertheless,  the  Inquiring  Commis- 
sioners again  delayed  their  investigation  till  March, 
18S8!  When  they  met  to  enter  upon  the  important 
scrutiny,  it  may  be  right  to  remark  that  one  of  the  first 
persons  to  whom  they  applied  was  the  author  of  "  The 
Dolphin."  As  his  pamphlet  mainly  consisted  of  the 
antiquated  or  unfounded  notions  of  medical  men,  mixed 
up  with  ridiculous  fictions  taken  from  newspapers,  and 
bold,  palpable  misrepresentations,  which  he  denominated 
"  a  faint  picture,"  it  might  naturally  be  presumed  that 
competent  artists  would  ^ve  it  proper  shading  and 
colouring  to  produce  its  intended  effect.  Agreeably, 
therefore,  to  their  request,  he  furnislied  "  a  list  of  persons 
to  be  examined"  as  well  as  "  another  list  of  persons  who 
had  remedies  to  propose ;" — thus  rendering  it  evident  that 
remedies  were  actually  contrived,  even  before  the  Inquiry 
had  ascertainixl  tlie  existence  of  evils  to  which  they  might 
be  applicable.  The  same  person  also  reprinted  his  pam- 
phlet, with  the  title  of  "  Memoir  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missioners," Ecc,  in  which  among  other  assertions  equally 
veracious,  he  stated  that  "  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  refuse  of  the  Gaa-works 
from  escaping  into  the  river ;  but  from  the  immense 
quantity  now  used,  it  inevitably  fntis  its  way  Ihilher; 
and  utit  long  ago  it  was  proved,  upon  a  trial,  that  a  horse 
uas  actually  poisoned  by  drinking  water,  impregnated 
with  the  refuse  of  the  Gas-works  in  Horsefrrry  Road  !" 


To  thfse  were  subjoined  some  "  wondrous  tales"  which 
had  appeared  in  the  "  daily  papers"  about  ttie  destruc- 
tion of  fisli, — the  death  of  a  boy,  &c.,  by  the  oontamt- 
nated  water,  but  none  of  these  were  authenticated  with  a 
flgnature,  and  some  had  not  the  semblance  of  probability ; 
but  they  were  given  as  "Jixcts!' 

The  three  Commissioners  being  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  consequently  ranking  among  philosophers, 
the  public  therefore  expected  from  them  »  rigid  scrutiny 
of  all  the  circumstances  coimecied  with  such  extraordi- 
nary assertions  as  had  been  made.  Fishermen,  fish- 
mongers, and  others,  were  indeed  examined,  or  delivered 
written  statements,  but  they  displayed  a,  striking  defi- 
ciency of  knowledge  and  intelligence.  All  of  them 
concurred  in  ascribing  the  most  horrible  and  alarming 
consequences  to  "  the  gas  and  the  steam-boats !"  The 
inspector  at  Billingsgate  affirmed  the  Thames'  water  to 
be  so  poisonous  that  neither  "roach,  plaice,  floimders, 
salmon,  shad,  eels,  dace,  dabs,"  Stc.  could  exist  in  it  ;— 
that  '*  the  fishermen  could  get  plenty  of  dead  flounders 
but  no  live  ones;"  but  that  "white  bait  were  certainly 
obtained  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly  T — an 
affirmation  proving  his  former  affirmation  to  be  incre- 
dible. 

Another  person's  testimony  was  of  a  similar  nature, 
for  he  boldly  averred  it  to  be  impossible  *'  to  keep  fish 
aUte  in  Thames'  water," — "  he  had  known  three  porta  of 
a  cargo  of  eels  die  by  the  gas  aater  !"  and  likewise  "  a 
vessel  lose  all  their  eels  in  one  night !"  Appalling,  how- 
ever, as  was  his  account  of  the  extensive  fatality  to  the 
fishes,  the  same  knowing  and  consistent  individual  de- 
clared, that  '*  ke  used  the  same  water  for  tea, — it  wa» 
clear  enough  for  tea !"  But  to  finish  this  curious  picture 
of  the  bod  state  of  the  Thames,  one  of  them  represented 


the  poor  fishes  to  be  so  uncomfortable  in  their  oative  de- 
ment, that  they  actually  "jumped  out  of  the  water,  and 
got  on  to  pieces  of  wood  thai  were  floating,"  to  aToid  its 
fatal  effects  1*  Can  any  man,  possessing  the  slightest 
portion  of  sagadty  or  discrimination,  be  unable  to  form 
I  deasion   concerning    the   credibility  of  statemenls  so 

I  fidiculously  preposterous  ?     Yet  absurdities  so  palpable 

I  feem  to  have  been  implicitly  believed  by  the  philosophical 
Conunisstoner.s,  inasmuch  as  they  "prominently^  6gured 

'  in  their  Report  I 

Singular  and  irrational  as  the  preceding  statemenls  may 
l^pear,  the  disciples  of  jSsculapius  endeavoured  to  sur- 
is  ihera,  by  stories  equally  inconsistent  and  amusing. 
One  represented  the  water  of  the  Thames  to  be  veiy 

I  **  impure,  offensive,  and  muddy,  but  he  did  not  use  it 
sccpt  for  icasliing'  .'""t"  A  second  depicted  it  as  a  "  hor- 
rible mixture — a  mass  of  impurity,  produced  by  all  that 
is  corruptible  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  together 
with  the  noxious  filth  of  gas  and  other  manufactories" — 
he  had  even  "  seen  shrimps  in  the  water  ?"     But  when 

•  Soon  after  tlie  Heporl  was  ininleil,  liie  water  was  removed 

I   ftom  the  reservoir  in  the  Green  Park,  und  the  canal  at  Pimlico, 

f  both  receiving  their  supply  from  ihc  Thames.     Not  less  than  Im 

hundred  weight  of  fish,  alive  and  heolthy,  were  taken  out  of  the 

fbnner,  and  a  proporlioaably  large  quantity  itom  the  latter — 

1  proving  the  assertions  concerning  the  water  to  be  untrue. 

t  Dr.  Paris,  Minutes   of  Evidence,   p.  46.      "  Offensive  and 

muddy,"  yet  "use  ic  firr  Kos/iing!"  The  writer  of  the  Dolphin 

I  does  not  relate  whether  he  found  the  Equeamish  doctor  at  Uiia 

L  deanly  operation  when  he  "  waited  upon  him  with  a  tpecimea  ot 

0le  said  water )"  but  in  his  Memoir  he  seems  quite  alarvud  lest 

"  the  inhabitants  of  (he  metropolis"  should  emulate  the  Hotten- 

I  fof* ;  for,  in  the  fervour  of  his  emotions,  he  exclaims,  "  Ii  there 

not  a  word  to  be  said  on  the  score  of  comfort  and  cleanlioess  F   It 

there  nothing  offensive  to  the  senses  in  the  use  of  this  water  P 

Hasitnotan  inevitable  tendency  to  change  the  habilsofEoglishmen 

—to  lower  our  notions  of  propriety — to  reduce  us  lo  k,  filthy  race  ^' 
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asked  the  question,  "  Have  you  seen  aiiy  bad  effects  of 
it  in  your  practice  f  hia  answer  was — "  No ;  my  patients 
aie  supplied  with  beer,  and  are  also  very  much  disposed 
to  correct  the  bad  effects  of  water-drinking  by  the  aid  of 
gin  r*  Another  of  tlie  medical  sages,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Anti-water  JVf  onopoly  Association  of  1821, 
stated,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Grand  Junction  Company 
Iiad  exhibited  "  a  culpable  disregard  of  the  health  and 
comforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,"  by  supplying 
water  that  was  "  muddy,"  besides  cniunerating  other 
offensive  qualities.  Though  he  so  confidently  reprobated 
the  water,  on  his  opinion  being  requested  with  respect  to 
"  the  healthiness  of  the  Thames'  water,'"  he  said  that  "  na 
individual  ought  to  decide  that  question  ;  and  the  com- 
parative wholesomeness  of  water  for  domestic  purposes 
was  a  fit  subject  to  be  submitted  for  the  decision  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Pliysicians  r-f  This  "  eminent'^  man 
had  also  a  scheme  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with 
"  pure  water  from  Isleworth,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  but 
whether  it  would  cost  20,000/.  or  40,000/.  per  mile  must 
he  determined  by  civil  engineers."  These  instances  are 
selected  from  a  considerable  mass  of  similar  materials, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader 
to  decide  on  the  value  of  such  testimony  with  regard  to 
the  contamination  of  the  Thames. 

Among  the  number  of  persons  who  had  "  remedies  to 

"  Dr.  Somerville,  physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  Minute*  of 
Emdenee,  p.  52. 

t  Dr.  Kprrison,  /friW.  p.  45.  Shoold  this  sagacious  suggestion 
b«  carried  into  effect,  what  a  "  turmoil  will  it  occasion  in  the 
slomachs"  of  the  poor  cooks  and  housemaids  !  For  in  that  case 
they  will  not  be  alile  to  have  a  comfortable  cup  o(  lea,  to  make  a 
dish  of  gruel,  or  even  lo  boil  a  eabbage,  until  the  water  to  be 
employed  in  the  process  shall  have  received  the  dehberate  sanc- 
tion of  the  perspicacious  and  unthrifty  ^sculapians ! 
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propose/  the  most  conspicuous  was  ft  Mr.  James  MilU. 
Having  been  one  composing  the  public  meeting  to  deter- 
mine on  petitions  to  Parliament,  and  on  that  occasion  dis- 
played his  oratorical  powers  in  depreciating  the  contlition 
of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  the  general  supply  of  water  lo 
the  metropolis,  he  delivered  a  prolixly  written  "Statement 
to  the  Cummissioners."  It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
the  aim  of  this  elaborate  production  was  to  exhibit  the 
variety  of  his  attainments,  and  the  superiority  of  his 
capabilities  for  great  undertakings.  Mechanics,  che- 
mistry, hydraulics,  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  figures  of 
arithmetic,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Latin,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately commixed  and  combined  in  this  luminous  compo- 
ation.  But  no  person  can  properly  appreciate  its  admir- 
able qualities  without  peru^ng  the  accomplished  *'  en< 
pneer's"  own  words,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  following 
extracts. 

"  I  consider  the  river  Thames,  at  ebb  tide,  from  Ted- 
dington  Lock  to  its  junction  with  salt  water  in  its  passage 
to  the  sea,  as  a  body  of  fresh  vi&K.eT  jlowing  down  a  regviar 
inclined  plane,  the  particles  of  which  keep  nearly  their 
own  position,  similar  to  globes  of  shot  or  sand,  and  from 
the  counter  resistance  of  the  tide  as  returning  on  the  flow, 
subject  to  the  same  natural  regulation.  Supposing  this 
stream  to  be  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  at  midway  it  should 
receive  daily  a  large  supply  of  an  oily  fluid,  sutGcient  to 
fill  half  a  mile  of  the  stream,  I  apprehend  we  should  per- 
ceive this  fluid  running  daily  with  the  ebb  several  miles 
below  the  place  at  which  it  was  received,  and  returning 
with  the  flow  several  miles  almve,  but  it  would  not  reach 
the  sea  at  one  end,  nor  Teddington  Lock  at  the  other. 
A  similar  effect,  I  conceive,  is  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  the  drainage  of  the  metropolis  into  the  Thames,  in  its 
passage  from  Hammersmith  to  the  river  Lea."     Bui  still 


further  to  heighten  his  "  faint  picture,"  he  slates,  that 
"  the  Thames  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  commoii 
sewer  of  London,  tio  far  as  receiving  the  utntents  of  all 
the  sewers ;" — that  it  contains  a  "  mass  of  filth  which  is  in  a 
progressive  state  of  increase  and  offensiveness  ;"  and  may 
reach  to  a  state  of  putrescence  in  time !"  "  This  {says  he) 
it  the  theory  which  I  havejiirmed  ,"•  and  can  it  \»  denied 
that  bis  very  elaborate  "  Btatement"  of  it  displays  in  a 
very  striking  manner  his  talent  for  correct  description  and 
penetrating  research.  Though  the  ingenious  inventor  of 
it  modestly  pretended  to  the  possession  of  only  "  a  slender 
portion  of  common  sense,"  could  such  a  felicitous  speci- 
men of  the  union  of  shrewd  observation  with  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge,  otherwise  than  impress  the  Com- 
missioners with  a  high  opinion  of  its  value  ?  Hence, 
therefore,  its  accompanying  their  Report,  to  illuminate 
the  public  :  and  could  any  delineation  convey  a  more 
faithful  and  apposite  representation  of  our  classic  poet's 
*'  Father  Thames,"  and  "  his  silver  winding  way,"  than 
this  masterly  drawn  portraiture?  According  to  this  artist, 
it  seems  that  the  "  Thames,  ^ni  Hammersmith  to  the 
river  Lea,"  is  nearly  in  the  state  of  an  actual  puddle,  con- 
sisting of  almost  every  kind  of  offensive  matter,  which, 
being  confined  within  its  limited  channel,  is  regiilarly  im- 
pelled by  the  tide  backwards  and  forwards,  without  any 
change  being  produced  in  its  condition,  imless  for  the 
worse  ]  As  this  movement  has  Iwen  regularly  going  on 
for  many  centuries,  if  such  be  the  state  of  the  Thames, 
it  cannot  escite  surprise  that  the  poor  fishes  are  so  uncom- 
fortable in  the  "  necessary  element"  of  their  life ;  and  who 
can  wonder  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  the 
"turbid"  and  " horrible  mixture,"  they  should  "jump 
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out  of  the  river  and  get  on  to  pieces  of  wood  ?"  However, 
every  person  who  surveys  this  picture,  so  boldly  skelched 
and  artfully  coloured  by  the  "  eniinent  engineer,"  wiU 
perceive  instantaneously  its  utrict  accordance  with  those 
of  the  "  worthy  author"  and  the  "  professional  men  of 
eminence.'"  But  will  not  observant  people,  who  may  hare 
long  resided  on  the  banks  of  this  noble  stream,  yet  never 
could  see  any  such  effects,  denominale  the  drawing  either 
a  clumsy  caricature,  or  a  vile  daub,  the  production  of 
gome  uninstructed  and  unskilful  practitioner,  who  was 
alike  ignorant  of  his  tnaterials  and  the  use  of  his  penci]  ? 
"  Common  sense"  may  also  lead  ihem  to  prefer  verify  and 
facts  to  fabulous  relations  and  unauthorized  assumptions, 
even  though  embodied  in  "  pomp  and  prodigality  of 
phrase."  In  this  case,  ts  it  not  palpably  obvious  that  the 
theorUCs  "  imagination  bodies  forth  the  form  of  things 
unknown,"  which,  with  a  convenient  readiness  for  bis 
purposes  and  "  views,"  "  his  pen  turns  to  sliapes,  and 
gives  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ?"  Perhaps  a  slight 
examination  will  prove  his  theory  to  be  foimdcd,  not  on 
Jacls,  but  rather  on  "  airy  nothings ;" — "  mere  fancy's 
child,  and  folly  is  its  father." 

The  philosophical  observer  of  the  Thames  also  quoted 
some  passages  from  the  writings  of  Bergman  and  Four- 
croy  ;•  but  had  he  perused  more  of  the  works  of  these 
truly  eniinent  chemists  than  the  two  short  passages  which 
he  has  cited  as  authorities,  perhaps  he  would  have  acquired 
so  much  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  might  have  prevented 
his  sneer  at  "  the  process  of  a  tea-kettle  laboratory,"  or 
his  making  any  of  its  useful  processes  the  subject  of  his 
ridicule  and  scorn.  However,  the  principal  object  of  the 
quotations  may  have  been  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  his 
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reading  on  the  important  subject  of  "  pure  water,"  and 
to  j»«ve  that  his  knowledge  of  the  "mighly  dead"  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  his  learned  friend  and  coadjutor 
the  author  of  that  "  little  book — The  Dolphin."  As  on 
apposite  tlUistraiion  of  his  ingenious  "  theory,"  the  "  man 
of  science"  affirmed  it  to  be  an  *'  inconiroverlihle  fact" 
that  "  the  ullage  of  the  Thames'  water  is  in  a  progressive 
stale  of  increase  and  qffensiveness  v"  and  "  tJiat  it  cannot 
possibly  be  otherwise  from  the  construction  of  the  bed 
of  the  river,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  excavations, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  x\k  Jemlence  there  deported 
can  escape;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  may  reach  a  state  of 
putrescence  in  time  !"*  Various  and  astonishing  as  had 
been  many  of  the  olherjacfs  detailed  to  the  curious  and 
inquiring  Commissioners,  how  greatly  must  they  have 
been  astounded  by  this  statement  of  the  Thames"  water 
"  reaching  a  state  of  putrescence  in  time  P  But  is  this 
acute  investigatorofcauses,and  accurate  observer  of  effects, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  commonly  known  "  t;icon- 
trovertiblejact"  that  the  water  of  a  fish-pond,  however 
large  may  be  its  dimensions,  or  whatever  "  feculence" 
may  be  "  deposited  in  its  '*  excavations,"  never  "  reaches 
a  state  of  putrescence"  if  a  small  current  oidy  of  fresh 
water  be  constantly  running  through  itP  As  this  is  a 
simple  instance  of  what  invariably  takes  place  in  similar 
cases,  what  must  be  the  obvious  conclusion,  as  to  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  immense  volume  of  water  in 
the  Thames,  agitated  by  the  daily  motion  of  the  tides, 
and  by  the  great  number  of  streams  which  are  constantly 
Bowing  into  it,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  causes  which 
act  powerfully,  and  some  of  them  "  operate  unseen  ?"  To 
realize  the  sagacious  theorist's  "  extensive  views"  of  the 
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State  of  the  Thames,  and  to  give  even  a  plau^ble  colour 
to  his  philosophical  statement,  it  would  be  abaolutflf 
necessarr  that  the  water  in  the  Thame*  should  actually 
become  stagnant. 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  ingenious  projector  of  the 
neis   scheme  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with    "pitre 


vater,    may 


have  been  to  render  his  "  the 


.ry 


■'  clear 


Bnd  intelligible,"  perhaps  those  who  may  endeavour  to 
reconcile  some  of  its  positions  with  the  principles  whicli 
■re  known  to  regulate  the  operations  of  nature,  will  find 
them  a  little  obscure,  if  not  irrational.    Though  he  expa- 
tiates on  Aj*  "  mreey  of  the  bed  of  the  river,"  it  does  not 
^pear  that  he  ever  ascertained  its  form  by  soundings,  or 
traversed  it  with  a  diving  hell,  on  purpose  to  examine  its 
"  construction"  so  closely  and  minutely,  as  to  enable  him 
positively  to  aver  that  it  "consistsof  a  series  of  excavations, 
from  which  it  is  impoasihli:  the  feculence  there  deposited 
eon  escape!^  *  It  is  evident  tliat  he  presumes  the  "  exca* 
vations"  to  be  perpendicular,  like  a  common  well,  such  a 
drcumstance  being  a  ne*:essary  condition  of  his  statement. 
However,    if  this  were   really   the  fact,   would  not  his 
"  particles  keeping  nearly  tlieir  own  [K>sition,  similar  to 
globes  of  shot  or  sand,^^  when  put  into  motion  by  the 
tide,  as  they  rolled  along  his    "  inclined  plane,"  soon 
I  fill  hb  excavations  to  their  britn,  and  thus  make  the  bed 
I  of  the  river  what  he  supposes  it  to  be,  "  A  regular  inclined 
|iUne," — with  a  smooth  surface  P     But  in  such  a  case 
vwfaat  would  become  of  the  notion  broached  in  his  state- 
r'Bient,  as  to  "  its  progressive  state  of  increase  and  olfen- 
I  nveness,  so  as  to  reach  a  state  of  putrescence  in  time  ?" 
This  illustration  of  his  theory,  clearly  displays  his  perspi- 
L  tncity  and  judgment ;  but  the  bed  of  the  Thames  being 
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like  ati  "  inclioed  plane,"  tbe  particles  of  water  *'  ucoi- 
lor  to  globes  of  shot,"  '*  excavations,^  "  feculence,"  and 
"putrescence,"  Sic.  were  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
his  "  picture,"  so  as  to  render  every  part  of  it  (to  use  the 
painters'  phrase)  in  perfect  keeping  .' 

When  the  truly  scientific  observers  of  nature  com- 
lemplatc  the  varying  appearances  which  result  from  the 
processes  constantly  going  on  in  the  great  material  labo- 
ratory on  which  ihey  reside,  they  perceive  that  the  most 
potent  causes  are  incessantly,  tliough  gradually,  operating 
to  effect  those  changes  which  produce  the  "  pure  air," 
"  pure  water,"  aa  well  as  all  the  other  substances  that 
contribute  to  the  "  health,"  "  comfort,"  and  enjoyments 
of  mankind.  But  the  more  spacious  surveyor  of  the 
Thames  professes  to  have  discovered  serious  evils  in 
some  of  those  operations,  as  well  as  in  several  of  others 
by  which  art  affords  her  aid  to  adapt  them  for  very  im- 
portant "  domestic  purposes."  By  a  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  having  contrived  and 
matured  a  plan  far  surpassing  all  others,  which  if  exe- 
cuted would  infallibly  accomplish  their  removal,  hence  a 
desire  to  promote  the  public  henetit  induced  him  to  lay  it 
before  the  Commissioners.  The  author  of  tlie  "  Memoir" 
averred  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  not 
safe  ID  the  hands  of  the  monopoly;"  and  "  that  the  esto. 
blishment  of  a  neiu  Compantf  would  he  an  essential 
benefit!"' — he  also  professed  to  have  "no  object  in 
view  but  a  public  one;"  but  in  his  "  staltment'"  llie 
engineer  developed  the  disinterested  views  of  both  by 
affirming,  "  he  had  not  hesitated  to  explain  the  tnore 
extensive  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  subject,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  desireofMr.  Wright,  of  micrrfy  esta- 
blishing onotAef  rioal  Company  to  the  Grand  J  unction, "f 
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iemde%  be  wiadeJidy  afBrmed  diac 
practuuii  remedy  than,  that  he  htu  mrgml  r 
fenmig  Co  luKve  at  the  dme  a  ^ 
Miwer  Per&etly  mmand  of  die 
#>f  hifi  own  matditesB  capahfliriigiy  with 
eUnmiiy  <^  How  simple  !  how  praeocahie ! "" 
ilremioutly  md  cooiidentlf  reeamiiiaodcd 
MkfCMn  of  hi»  progeny — bis  predou  mfmUSUt 
doabdesw  with  the  benerolent  view  of  abfiMiug  ^  the 
direit  calamitj  that  can  befal  a  popaloaa  dtj.**  Tliat  the 
object  tA  both  was  the  establisfaing  amoAer  Wactr  Cooi- 
pMijy  the  circuoMtances  afterwards  diickiiied  in  d»e  evi- 
dence  given  to  the  Select  Coounittee  of  d»e  Hooae  of 
OrnimcffM,  of  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  die  diair- 
man,  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  Though  their  fl»f*** 
^'  would  require  the  outlay  at  a  miltionj  the  orertkiuw  of 
a  grinding  monopoly  of  an  element  of  lifie,^  and  **  the 
establishment  of  the  supply  of  pure  and  wholeaome  water 
on  a  sure  and  laeting  foundation,  would  be  ektapiy  par- 
chased  at  any  price.'"  And  ^^  if  the  government  of  the 
cciuntry  would  but  Ix^come  the  dispensers  of  the  blessings 
to  god'likc  an  object  would  soon  be  accomplished.^ 
*«  Simple,''  "  practicable,''  and  "  dirintereeted ! "  say  its 
ingenious  and  skilful  projectors;  and  who  will  venture  to 
question  their  capabilities  to  accomplish  ^<  so  god-like  an 
object,^  or  indulge  the  slightest  doubt  of  th^  qualifica- 
tions to  remove  all  ^*  difficulties  ^  and  obstacles,  even 
should  they  hap])cn  to  be  mountains  ?* 

One  reason  urged  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  <<  plan^ 


*  Hy  A  reference  to  the  *'  Statement"  of  this  extraordinary 
grniuN  it  will  be  perceived  that  bis  calculations  of  the  efiective 
power  of  Mtcnm-cnginca,  are  equally  correct  with  his  philosophy, 
chemistry,  &c.  A  fifly-horsc  power  is  represented  to  pump 
Nevrml  nioro  thousand  hogsheads  than  a  seventy,  and  in  less 
lime  I 
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was,  that  it  would  be  reckoned  among  *'  the  splendid  and 
useful  improvements  "  so  desirable  to  be  "  effected  in  the 
richest,  largeat,andmost  populous  city  in  theworld,*^  tend- 
ing not  only  to  "  fix  its  character  and  elevate  it  in  the  scale 
of  nations,"  but  also  "  to  remove  a  national  disgrace."  * 
Hence,  agreeably  to  the  hint  given  by  the  author  of  the 
Dolphin,  "  Why  have  not  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany talked  off  with  tlieir  pipes  and  their  engines,  and 
abandoned  the  wretched  speculation,"  +  that  such  an 
union  of  rare  talents,  "  pure"  disinterestedness,  and 
scientific  knowledge  might  at  once  be  displayed,  to  pro- 
mote the  "  health  and  comfort,"  as  well  as  to  add  to  the 
Diagoificence  of  the  superb  capital  of  the  British  empire  ? 
But  would  their  device  to  supply  the  metropolis  with 
"pure  and  wholesome  water,"  afford  a  supply  of  purer 
or  more  salubrious  water  than  is  at  present  supplied  to 
the  inhabitants  ?  Would  not  its  only  effect  probably  be 
•  to  doublet  if  i^ot  treble  the  price  which  they  now  pay  foi 
their  supply  ?  And  if  such  an  addition  to  the  cost  were 
not  a  "  blcsstit;^'"  to  them,  it  might  be  a  "  benejit"  to 
"  emiuent  engineers,"  and  "  worthy  authors,"  who  for. 
merly  professed  that  they  had  "  no  object  in  view  but  a 
public  one  !" 

Having  noticed  the  prlnciiml  "allegations,"  as  they 
are  denominated  in  the  *'  Memoir,"  respecting  the  water 
supplied  lo  the  metropolis,  let  us  advert  to  the  evidence 
of  those  persona,  whose  practical  skill  united  to  scientific 
acquirements  enabled  them  to  ascertain  correctly  its  real 
qualities  by  actual  exptriments,  and  who  consequently 
Biay  be  presumed  capable  of  affording  the  most  satisfac- 
tory information.  From  documents  appended  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  it  appears,  that,  by  an  ap- 
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propriate  uoDtrivance,  seventy-eight  tpecimens  of  the 
Thames  and  New  River  water  were  collected  in  bottles 
for  the  purpose  of  being  chemically  analysed.  The  water 
thus  obtained  from  the  Thames  was  taken  not  only  from 
different  parts  of  the  river,  but  at  various  depths  and 
states  of  the  tide,  as  well  as  at  different  temperatures. 
Three  specimens  were  also  taken  from  what  was  designated 
the  "poisonous'  water  of  the  London  Docks ;  and  in  order 
that  no  mistake  might  occur,  and  that  the  properties  of 
each  specimen  might  be  correctly  noted,  every  one  of  tlie 
bottles  was  r^ularly  numbered,  and  the  place  also  regis- 
tered whence  the  water  it  contained  was  procured.  Hence, 
it  must  be  evident,  that  every  precaution  tending  to  ensure 
accuracy  and  to  prevent  mistake  was  carefully  adopted, 
so  that  nothing  might  be  left  to  supposition  and  ran- 
jectu7e. 

The  Commissioners  state  in  their  Report,  that  "in 
order  to  eiiHure  the  subjecting  of  all  these  various  spe- 
cimens to  the  most  careful  and  rigid  examination,  upon 
one  uniform  system,  we  put  them  for  that  purpose  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Bostock,  a  gentleman  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
and  his  practical  experience  in  this  department  of  ana- 
lysis." The  Commissioners  probably  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  select  any  man,  whose  scientific  attainments 
and  other  qualifications  were  better  calculated  to  assist 
them  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  the 
office  which  tbey  had  undertaken ;  and  tlie  doctor  pro- 
ceeded  to  examine  all  the  different  specimens  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness.  From  the  horrifying  repre- 
sentations  which  had  been  given  by  the  strenuous  advf»- 
cales  of  "pure  water,''''  it  is  not  unUkely  that  many 
persons  would  naturally  expect,  as  tlie  effect  of  Dr.  Bos- 
tock's  analysis,  the  discovery  of  deadly  poisons  and  other 
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noxious  substances  in  great  abundance.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, after  the  most  careful,  attentive,  and  scientific 
scrutiny  of  all  the  various  specimens  of  this  "  horrible 
mixture''  and  *'mass  of  impurity,"  which  had  been  de- 
picted as  "deleterious  to  health  and  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,"  he  was  not  able  to  discover  more  on  *'  the 
average  than  three  grains  of  solid  contents,  either  dis- 
soived  or  suspended  in  ten  thousand  grains  of  the  Thames' 
water,  taking  the  average  of  the  different  specimens." 
This  statement  by  Dr.  Bostock  of  the  quality  of  the 
water  supplied  to  the  metropolis,  presents  a  strikingly 
different  "  picture"  from  that  painted  with  so  much  art, 
and  in  such  glaring  colours,  by  the  veracious  author  of 
the  "  Dolphin,"  and  his  medical  and  other  assistants. 
But  greatly  as  Dr.  Bosiock's  portraiture  differs  from  the 
assailants  of  the  water  and  the  Water  Companies,  his 
representation  was  corroborated  by  the  analyses  of  Dr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  R.  Philhps,  Dr.  Lambe,  and  Mr.  Gardner, 
whose  experiments  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Thames' 
water  produced  almost  precisely  the  same  results ;  and  it 
is  a  carcumstance  deserving  of  notice,  that  (Ae  X'ery  wortt 
Specimens  of  the  water — even  those  collected  near  to  the 
"polluted,'"  terrific,  and  hateful  Dolphin,  and  the  "poi- 
sonous" London  Docks — were  found  to  contain  not  so 
much  as  four  grains  of  extraneous  matter  \n  the  ten 
liiousand  employed  in  the  experiments ;  and  not  one  par- 
ticle of  this  small  quantity  of  matter  was  stated  by  him  to 
be  "  deleterious  to  health  !  " 

Some  other  very  striking  circumstances  will  likewise 
show  that  the  "  faint  picture"  in  the  "  Memoir"  wa"  in- 
correct. Though  so  many  assisted  the  artist  with  their 
colours  and  shading,  the   subsequent   statements   may 


•  Afinultt  of  Hvidmct,  p.  81. 
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enable  any  person  possessing  the  slightest  penetration,  to 
decide  whether  he  sketched  with  a  pencil  guided  by  trutk 
and  a  proper  knowledge  of  facts.    From  the  experimeDts 
which  Dr.  Bostock  so  carefully  made,  he  was  led  to  con- 
clude, ^^That  the  Thames,  when  free  from  extraneous 
substances,  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity,  containing 
only  a  moderate  quantity  of  saline  contents,  and  those  of 
a  kindy  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  render  it  unfit  for 
domestic  purposes  or  to  be  injurious  to  health^*     The 
preceding  statement  was  not  only  confirmed  by  the  various 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Pearson,  but  he  even  went  fur- 
ther, and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  account  he  observed, — 
'<  It  will  be  easily  imaginable,  that  the  impregnating  m- 
gredients  of  the  Thames*  water  are  as  perfectly  harmless  as 
any  spring  water  of  the  purest  kind  used  in  common  life, 
indeed  there  is  probably  not  a  springs  with  the  exception 
of  Malvern,  and  one  or  two  more,  that  is  so  pure  as 
the  Thames'  water.*"  -f    If  ^^'ch  then  are  the  genuine  con* 
dusions  from  the  results  of  actual  experiments,  made  by 
skilful  and  scientific  men,  who  had  no  interest  in  deceiving 
the  public,  what  inference  ought  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
caricature  and  delusive  representations  of  it,  as  exhibited 
in  the  "  Dolphin"'  and  "  Memoir,''  as  well  as  the  strong 
colouring  so  thickly  laid  on  by  the  ^*  professional"  and 
"  scientific"  men,  and  other  persons  whom  the  **  worthy 
author"  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners, 
in  order  to  countenance  his  unfounded,  exaggerated,  or 
erroneous  statements  ? 

But  every  person  who  shall  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  cannot  fail  to  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding the  confident  and  gloomy  statements  of  the 
^^professional^  men,  both  medical  and  others,  according 

•  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  83.  t  J  hid,  p.  97. 
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to  their  own  acknowledgments  when  questioned,  they 
really  possessed  very  little  tcientific  or  other  knowledge 
relating  to  the  subject !  Had  the  Thames'  water  been 
impregnated  wiUi  a  similar  proportion  of  that  dreadfully 
"  deleterious"  substance,  prussic  acid,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  "horrible  a  mixture"  as  to  be  deserving  of  the 
description  given  of  it  by  the  candid  and  disinterested 
pamphlet  writer,  and  his  accomplished  and  "  inteUigent" 
coadjutors.  Their  "Tales  of  Wonder"'  may  have  in- 
terested those  who  delight  to  ruminate  among  the  strange 
and  ludicrous  fictions  which  emanate  from  a  fervid 
imagination  ;  though  the  grave  and  inquisitive  admirers  of 
truth  and  reality  will,  perhaps,  consider  such  stories  as 
were  then  told  about  gas,  fish,  and  water,  to  be  little 
better  than  "  the  currency  of  idiots."  In  every  age  the 
unthinking  and  credulous  have  been  dupes  of  theinterested 
representations  of  persons  who  subsisted  by  delusive  con- 
trivances ;  but  in  these  days,  the  assertions  and  opinions 
of  "  professional"  men  may  be  freely  examined ;  and 
however  confidently  urged,  unless  supported  by  un- 
doubted /<xc(«  and  cogent  reasons,  they  will  have  no  weight 
or  influence,  except  with  the  lowest  credulity. 

The  persons  who  broached  the  new  schemes,  urged  the 
advantages  of  competition  to  a  commercial  and  industrious 
nation,  and  certainly  they  are  strikingly  obvious.  In 
every  country  where  a  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  en- 
couraged, it  has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  genius,  and 
excited  to  the  most  powerful  efforts  with  the  view  of  ob- 
tuning  wealth  or  fame.  This  has  been  conspicuously  the 
case  in  our  own  country,  as  its  career  in  the  discoveries  of 
Bcience,  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  and  the  improvements 
of  manufactures,  abundantly  prove.  But  it  is  pre-emi. 
nently  distinguished  for  the  singular  magnitude  of  its 
eitlablishments,  many  of  which  have  not  only  given  scope 
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for  the  display  of  superior  talents,  but  have  conduced  to 
combine  pubh'c  conTenience  and  private  comfort  vith  in. 
dividuai  pecuniary  benefit.  Canals,  the  establishments 
for  supplying  water,  gas,  and  a  variety  of  other  great  con- 
cerns, may  be  cited  as  instances ;  but  the  capital  at  first 
required  to  carry  them  into  effect  being  large,  and  their 
eventual  success  doubtful,  a  great  number  of  personi 
united  to  fumisli  the  pecuniary  means  for  realizing  the 
purposes  of  the  plan  :  thus  the  risk  of  loss  was  divided, 
and  the  great  ends  aimed  at  were  attained. 

Among  the  useful  and  magnificent  concerns  which  ori- 
ginated from  such  a  source,  the  Water  Companies  of  the 
metropolis  may  be  ranked  as  conspicuous,  both  for  their 
public  and  private  utility  and  convenience.  Singular 
and  important  to  the  communitj'  as  may  be  the  advan- 
tages of  these  expensive  and  arduous  undertakings,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  every  one  of  them  has  had  to 
Struggle  through  a  series  of  difficulties  calculated  to  damp 
the  ardour,  to  discourage  the  exertions,  and  to  produee 
the  irretrievable  ruin  of  an  individual.  For  many  "UO- 
cessive  years,  no  profit  was  the  happy  result  of  persevering 
and  meritorious  industry ;  and  it  has  sometimes  happened, 
that  just  at  a  period  when  a  ray  of  prosperity  began  to 
beam  on  their  labours,  and  which  led  them  to  anticipate 
the  reward  of  laudable  perseverance,  their  hopes  have 
been  syddenly  blasted  by  the  artifices  of  pn^ectors, 
equally  deficient  in  knowledge  or  skill,  in  any  art 
but  that  of  delusion.  Indeed,  how  many  instances  have 
occurred  in  the  great  metropolis  of  Britain,  that  the 
reward  to  which  real  merit  and  honourable  industry  were 
entitled,  has  been  wrested  from  its  object  by  the  confident 
pretensions  of  presumptuous  ignorance,  united  withtnen- 
dacious  and  unblushing  effrontery  ? 

In  the  "  Memoir"  it  was  stated,  that  the  principle  <rf 
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the  act  uf  Parlianient  under  which  the  several  Water 
Companies  were  infitituted,  was  "  to  encourage  compe- 
tition; but  that  by  an  arrangement  which  took  place 
between  the  Companies,  all  competition  was  vu-tually  put 
an  end  to ;"  and  a  "  mofwpoly  of  the  sale  of  a  necessary 
of  life  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  established."  The 
frequent  and  reproachful  use  of  the  word  moitopoly  by 
the  artful,  is  a  presumptive  proof  of  their  being  unable 
to  select  a  term  better  adapted  to  their  purposes;  but 
when  they  apply  it  to  many  existing  institutions,  they 
ought  both  to  define  its  meaning,  and  to  show  the 
justness  of  its  application.  Vulgar  prejudice  usually 
associates  with  it  the  idea  of  persons  exclusively  possess- 
ing the  power,  not  only  of  selling,  but  uf  demanding  any 
price  they  may  choose  for  the  articles  in  which  they  may 
deal ;  and  it  is  generally  presumed  that  such  are  also 
articles  of  necessity,  that  cannot  be  obt^ned  from  any 
other  persons,  and  that  an  unreasonable  price  is  conse- 
quently required  for  ihem.  However,  in  many  (perhaps 
in  most)  instances,  do  not  those  who  employ  the  word 
either  misunderstsnd  its  genuine  purport,  or  intentionally 
misuse  it  ?  Does  not  its  application  to  the  Water  Com- 
panies afford  striking  evidence  of  its  abuse  for  the  purpose 
of  misrepresenting  and  reprobating  their  conduct  ?  In 
the  vocabulary  of  interested  schemers  the  term  "  mono- 
poh/"  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  any  thing  which 
interferes  with  their  own  seltish  views.  Hence  the  Water 
Companies  were  denominated  *'  gross  monopolies ;"  aa 
"  confederated,  and  their  combination  bottomed  on  a  dis- 
regard to  the  public  welfare."  Some  of  them  were  even 
charged  with  having  "  broken  every  engagement" — 
"  sported  with  the  comforts  and  health  of  their  cus- 
tomers— actually  drenched  them  with  the  noxious  con- 
tents of  a  stagnant  pool " — and  "  exhibited  a  culpable 
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disregard  of  tlie  eomforU  and  liealth  of  a  large  liistriut 
of  London."  The  same  personage  also  asserted  thai 
one  of  the  Water  Companies  (the  Grand  Junction) 
"  exacted,  in  1819,  an  increased  rale,  equivalent  in  no 
case  to  less  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  extending  in  most 
eases  to  ninety  and  one  hundred  per  cent."  In  addition 
I  to  this  he  sneeringly  observed  that  "  between  that  period 
I  and  the  year  18S(J,  having  done  so  much  for  the  '  public 
I  ^ood,*  they  began  to  think  it  but  fair  to  do  a  little  for 
1  themselves.  Accordingly  a  private  bill — so  private  t]ial 
none  of  the  Members  for  Westminster  or  Af  iddlesex  even 
fcnew  of  its  existence — received  the  royal  assent,  by  which 
they  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  a  new  table 
of  rates,  by  which  an  addition  of  from  fifty  lo  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  may  be  levied."*  To  make  his  statement 
appear  plausible,  the  candid  and  veracious  writer  gave 
the  "  new  table  of  rates,"  which  he  stated  "  will  make 
the  intended  increase  clearer,"  and  "  the  CommissiuDers 
vill  at  once  see  wliat  an  enormous  increase  is  meditated 
by  the  Company,  lime  and  place  Jitt'mg.^ 

It  has  been  shown  what  kind  of  proofs  were  adduced  to 
support  the  serious  "  allegations'"  respecting  the  quaUties 
of  Thames"  water,  and  therefore  it  may  not  excite  surprise 
if  it  should  appear,  that  others  against  the  Grand  J  unction 
Company  display  the  same  disregard  for  veracity  in  the 
relation  of  circumstances  !  It  ought  also  to  be  particularly 
noticed  that  the  historian  was  evidently  acquainted  witlt 
the/act  as  it  realli/  occurred,  notwithstanding  his  palpable 
misrepresentation ;  for  he  afterwards  unwittingly  stated, 
ae  the  reason  of  its  having  ''escaped  the  vigilance  of  mem^ 
bers  and  the  public  press,"  that  "  it  went  into  the  House 
ofCommons  as  a  private  \a\\  far  confirming  certain  arliclesi 


•  MimUft  •>/  liiiilciirf.  p.  1-10. 
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of  agteementi  Sfc.  .'"•  Plausible  as  the  author's  state- 
ment msy  at  first  sigbt  appear,  and  arlfully  as  he  may 
hsTC  coloured  it,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  judgment 
of  the  motives  which  could  dictate  it,  by  peru^ng  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  circumstances,  as  given  in  evidence 
by  William  Clay,  esq.  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  chairman, 
in  July,  1828.  He  stated,  that  *'  a  very  general  impres- 
iiion  had  been  created,  that  the  real  object  of  the  Bill  (of 
1826),  under  whatever  title  disguised,  was  to  procure  a 
clause  enabling  them  to  increase  t/ieir  rafts ;  but  the 
motive  of  the  Company's  application  to  Parliament  was 
contained  in  an  opinion  of  counsel,  which  was  taken  in 
the  year  1824,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  from  the 
inaccuracy  with  which  the  various  acta,  by  which  the 
Company  derives  its  powers,  had  been  framed,  many 
points  of  vital  importance  to  the  Company  were  left  in 
complete  uncertamty.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether  they 
had  a  legal  title  to  their  land  at  Paddington ; — they  were 
a  Company  by  one  act  for  fifty  years,  and  "they  were  a 
Company  by  another  act  in  perpetuity ; — they  could  accept 
a  conveyance  of  land  from  the  Regent's  Canal  Com- 
pany, whilst  they  could  not  accept  a  conveyance  from 
the  Grand  Junction  Company ;  with  sundry  other  dis- 
abilities and  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  parliamentary 
enactments."  And  with  respect  to  the  clause  respecting 
the  "  New  TaUe  of  Rates,"  as  it  was  designated  by  the 
author  of  the  Dolphin,  he  averred  that  "  it  was  introduced 
by  the  express  desire  and  direction  of  Ike  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,'"  and,  "  as  in  the 
first  instance,  "  they  did  not  desire  its  insertion,  they 

•  JHin.  of  Evid.  p.  140.  Was  not  the  writer  of  this  stalement, 
at  that  very  time,  iditor  of  The  ParUamenlary  Debatra,  anil 
tlierefnre  fully  aware  of  his  account  not  being  correct? 
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uouid  haw  no  objection  to  its  behiff  repealed  r  If  this 
Btateinent  be  compared  with  that  given  by  the  veracious 
writer  of  the  "  Memoir,"  can  any  candid  person  diacmer 
a  single  circumstance  whicli  wilt  bear  the  construction  and 
colouring  which  he  has  given  to  it  ?  If  their  nwpective 
■emblaoce  to  truth  and  consistency  be  considered,  which 
appears  most  entitled  to  belief  ? 

The  same  accuracy  of  outline  and  truth  of  colouring 
appertained  to  the  "  faint  picture""  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Company's  unoonscionablc  demands  of  increased  rates 
from  their  customers.  For,  in  contradiction  to  the 
unfounded  assertions  respecting  them,  the  evidence  proved 
that  instead  of  their  ever  having  *'  exacted  an  increased 
rate,  equivalent  in  no  case  to  less  than  Jiflif  per  cent.,  and 
extending  in  most  instances  to  ninety  and  one  hundred 
per  cent,,"  the  average  of  the  increase  of  their  rates  had 
TKver  exceeded  twenty-five  per  cent,,  and  their  accounts 
were  produced  as  vouchers  for  the  IrutJi  of  the  statement 

As  such  were  the  futile  or  groundless  charges  against 
the  waler,  and  the  Water  Companies,  as  well  as  the  kind 
of  testimony  to  support  them,  let  us  direct  attention  to  the 
Royal  Commission  and  the  Commissioners,  and  examine 
whether  their  proceedings  strictly  corresponded  with  the 
object  of  their  appointment.  According  to  the  commis- 
sion, they  were  appointed  *'  Commissioners /or  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  supply  of  water  in  the  metropoH^t 
including  the  south  and  Surry  sides  thereof;'  but  though 
their  duties  were  thus  strictly  defined,  it  appears  that  like 
Mr.  Mills  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wright,  they  took  *'  a 
more  extensive  view,"  which  included  neu)  "plans"  and 
"  surveys.^  It  is  evident  that  from  some  cause  or  other 
the  Commissioners  had  conceived  the  idea  of  "  hcio 
works,""  even  be/ore  entering  upon  the  inquiry;  for 
as    they   afterwards  confessed,  they    "  hoped  that  the 
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evidence  would  have  prepared  Ike  viay  for  their  recom- 
mendation of  a  practicable  and  efficacioia  plan  of  supply- 
ing the  whole  of  the  metropolis  with  pure  and  whtdesome 
water  !"• 

From  the  statements  of  the  Water  Companies,  the  daily 
coDfiumption  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  supplied  by  the 
Companies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Thames,  amounted 
to  about  twenty-six  millions  of  gaJIons ;  and  that  on  the 
southern  Co  about  tliree  millions  of  gallons,  which, according 
to  thenumberof  houses,  was  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
eightygallons  for  each  house.  Hence  the  Commissioners, 
in  their  Report,  stated  '*  Thai  the  quantity  of  water  sup- 
plied in  London  and  Westminster  is  abundant ;  and  in 
our  examinations  of  individuals  touching  the  quality  of 
the  water,  we  have  in  no  ifistance  met  with  complaints 
of  deficiency  of  quantity.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  other  similar  establtsh- 
mentB,  where  an  abundance  of  water  is  an  essential  requi- 
ute,  are  iu  all  cases  duly  supplied  ;  and  upon  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  supply  In  case  of  fire,  our  evidence  leads  us 
to  believe  that  of  late  it  has  always  been  ample,  and  that 
when  not  immediately  procured,  the  fault  has  loin  with 
the  turncocks ;  for  among  other  advantages  of  the  reser- 
voirs annexed  to  the  works  upon  the  Middlesex  side  of 
the  river,  is  that  of  having  at  command  a  large  head  of 
water,  by  which  the  mains  are  kept  full,  and  in  many 
districts  are  under  considerable  pressiu'e.  —  As  far, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  description  and  quantity  of 
water  supplied  to  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
it  appears  that  more  than  half  the  consumption  is  derived 
&om  the  Thames,  and  that  it  is  in  such  abundance  as  not 
only  to  supply  all  necessary  demands  upon  ordinary  and 


•  Schemes  for  new  Water  Works,  &c.  ^ 
persons,  and  appended  lo  their  Report. 


c  proposed  by  several 


extr&ordinary  occasiona,  but  that  a  proportion  is  con- 
stantly suffered  to  run  to  waste,  by  which  the  cleaosiog  of 
the  drains  of  the  houses  and  of  the  common  sewers  is  effect 
ItiaJIy  accomplii'hed,  all  accumulations  of  61th  obviated, 
and  the  general  health  of  the  metropolis  promoted." 
The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  state,  "  We  next 
directed  our  attention  to  such  facts,  respecting  the  <juality 
-«nd  salubriti/  of  the  water  witli  which  the  inhabitants  of 
[  ^^ndon  are  supplied,  as  were  in  our  judgment  best  cal- 
culated to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  and  unprejudiced 
opinion  upon  this  important  question.  Being  a  question, 
however,  in  which  tlie  interests  of  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  public  bodies  are  deeply  involved,  and  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  acrimonious  controversy,  and  also 
respecting  which  a  variety  of  representations  had  gone 
forth  to  the  public,  we  perceived  that  it  would  neces- 
sarily embrace  a  multitude  of  considerations  of  a  deli- 
cate and  complicated  nature.  We  felt  it  to  be  our  duty, 
therefore,  to  begin  by  dismissing  from  our  minds  what- 
ever previous  impressions  might  have  been  received  from 
the  reports  and  statements  which  had  been  circulated,  and 
to  be  guided  in  our  judgment  solely  by  the  evidence  we 
^ould  be  enabled  to  obtain,  in  the  execution  of  our  com- 
mission." 

The  preceding  paragraph  being  certainly  characterized 
by  a  remarkable  spirit  of  candour,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  entertaining  such  liberal  feelings  and  just 
notions  of  their  "  duty,"  that  the  Report  should  have 
afforded  any  occasion  to  remark  the  difference  between 
the  professions  of  impartiality,  and  their  actually  being 
realized.  For  instance,  upon  what  description  of  evi- 
dence  did  they  assert  that  the  '*  coal  gas  manufactories 
are  most  prominent  in  polluting  the  river  by  their  re- 
fuse f~  In  the  execution  of  their  duly,  it  does  not  appear 
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tliat  ihey  eiilier  siimiuoned  or  exaimiied  it  single  well- 
informed  iiidividuftl,  from  any  of  the  establishiaeiits,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  assertions  respecting  the  f;8s-works 
were  true.  The  inquiring  Commissioners  relied  on  the 
testimony  of  persons  most  palpably  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject, threw  a  most  :wrious  impulatiun  upon  the  ga»-warlu, 
and  staled  ivhat  was  directly  contrary  to  the  fact ;  for 
had  they  really  inquired,  the  evidence  would  have  in- 
con  trovertibly  proveil  that  such  a  statement  as  theirs  iu 
the  Report,  coutd  not  be  correct!' 

When  misrepresenlatioiis  so  obvious  and  striking  form 
a  "prominent'"  feature  in  their  Report,  it  may  not  be 
surprising  if  otiier  circumstances  contained  in  it  should 
confer  upon  it  the  character  of  inconsistency.  For 
instance,  though  the  Commissioners  affirm,  that  "  &om 
the  coramencemL'nt  of  their  inquiries  they  have  bestowed 
considerable  attention  upon  this  subject,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  obtain  accurate  informcUiort  respecting  it,"  is  this 
conspicuous  in  their  stalement,  that  "  it  appears  proved 
to  us  that  the  quality  of  the  water  within  certain  limits, 
included  in  what  may  be  called  the  London  districi,  has 
suffered  a  gradual  deterioration  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  ?  We  Jbund  this  opinion  upon  the  well 
ascertained  fact  of  the  disappearance  oSfsh  from  those 
parts  of  the  river,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  led  to  the 
almost  entire  deslruction  of  the  fishermen's  trade-f"  be- 

•Inmy  Compenjittm  of  Gai  Lighting,  publiihed  in  11^,  iallx 
followingstnlement: — "  Formerly  coaaiderable  difficulty  attended 
getting  rid  of  the  lime,  afterit  had  been  uaedforpurifying  the  gas, 
on  account  of  iu  offensive  smell;  but  it  h  now  plHx:ed  in  pajii, 
under  the  fires  that  heat  the  retorts,  ao  as  to  evaporate  or  destroy 
its  Qoxious  qualities,"  p.  25.  This  had  been  the  practice  for 
aeverai  previous  years. 

t  If  this  had  been  really  tlie  fact,  why  were  so  many  of  that 
calling  detected  using  un'.airfiU  nets  to  catch  the  youug/n/  nt  this 
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ureen  Putney  Bridge  and  Greenwich,  aod  upon  the  dr- 
cnmsEanoe,  that  the  till  imported  from  Holland  can  now 
with  much  diflicuItT  be  kept  alive  in  those  parts  of  the 
lluiDes  where  thej-  were  formerly  preserved  in  perfect 
health  i  We  aim  leant,  that  the  fishmongers  in  London 
find  it  impos^ble  to  preserve  lite  fish  for  any  length  of 
time  in  water  taken  from  the  same  district  !^  Upon  what 
description  of  information  were  the  assertions  in  thia 
Tpanps^^fimndedf  Were  ^e  facta  "  well  ascertained" 
by  diliffent  and  scrupulous  inquiry  conducted  with  acu- 
men and  judgment  P  A  slender  portion  of  common  sense, 
with  a  verj-  little  knowledge,  may  probably  enable  any 
person  to  discern  not  only  the  futility,  but  the  utter  incre- 
dibility of  its  character. 

It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  although  the  en^neen 
of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Chelsea  Water  Works  gave 
poMtive  and  satisfactory  e\-idcnce  as  to  the  improvements, 
then  in  progress  at  their  respective  establishments,  they 
were  not  noticed  in  the  Report ;  though  there  was  an 
allusion  to  "  projected  alterations  and  improvements  by 
oriv  of  the  Companies."  But  when  the  Commissioners 
had  obtained  "  accurate  information'"  of  "  alterations 
and  improvements,"  which  were  important,  and  had  an 
obvious  connexion  with  the  primary  object  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  why  did  they  omit  to  notice  them  t*  THd  the 
omission  arise  from  an  apprehension  that  the  mentioning 
of  them  would  interfere  with  the  "  plans  and  surveys" 
formerly  alluded  to ;  and  woidd  prove  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  in  "  the  way  for  their  recommendation 
of  a  practicable  and  efficacious  plan  for  supplying  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis  with  pure  and  wholesome 
water  ?" 

o  the  i/oung  ns  well  MB 
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After  reciting  in  several  paragraphs  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, wliich,  it  must  be  admitted,  affect  the  trans- 
parency of  the  water,  the  CommiBsioners  afHmi.  thai  "  on 
examining  such  analyses  of  the  water  as  had  already 
been  made,  and  were  communicated  by  the  Companies 
as  well  as  by  several  individuals  of  high  authority  in 
these  matlfrs,'  we  Jbund  them  to  be  so  far  at  variance 
with  each  other  as  to  prevent  our  drawing  from  them 
satisfactory  conclusions.''  Nevertheless,  to  remove  all 
their  doubts  on  this  head,  had  not  they  obtained  the 
seventy-eight  specimens  of  the  water  supplied,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  which,  "  in  order  to  ensure  the  subjecting  of 
all  these  various  specimens  to  the  most  cai"eful  and  rigid 
examination,  they  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bostock,  a 
gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the  laak  by  his  exteiv- 
aive  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  his  practical  experience 
in  this  department  of  analysis."  The  result  of  Dr.  Bos- 
tock's  investigation  having  been  already  given,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  practical  chemists,  il  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  them.  But  the  statements  of  the  Commissioners 
must  excite  no  ordinary  degree  of  surprise  in  the  mind  of 
every  person  who  dispassionately  and  attentively  reads 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  real  scientific  men,  who 
had  actually  ascertained  the  qualities  of  Thames'  water 
by  experiments  carefully  and  skilfully  conducted,  if  he 
compares  them  with  the  other  statements  in  the  Repcm. 
Like  the  acute  and  anticipating  doctors,  the  Commi$~ 
flioners  deal  largely  in  the  use  of  the  words  may  and  will, 
but  "duly"  would  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of 
drawing  their  inferences  solely  from  "  jvell-ascertained 
Jacts^  as  they  call  them,  not  supposed  or  possible  cases. 
However,  the  "malaria"  of  fancy  perhaps  also  affected 

•  If  such  were  the  ease,  the  account  oftlieir  experiments  ought 
to  have  accompanied  the  Report  with  tliosc  of  Dr.  Bostoek  and 
others. 
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them,  as  well  as  the  other  "  eminent  men ;"  and  tlierefoiv, 
instead  of  relying  on  realities,  they  might  prefer  wander- 
ing in  her  fantastic  mazea — "The  chaos  of  the  mind." 
They  descant  upon  "local  cvih,"  "  contaminating  caust.-*," 
and  observe,  that  "  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
respecting  the  insalubrity  of  the  Thames'  water,  as  sup 
plied  by  the  Companies,  have  also  been  considered  by 
us !  and  although  from  the  few  castt  which  have  been 
brought  before  us,  nf  disorders  imputed  to  this  catisi*,  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves  warranted  to  draw  any  general 
eoncludons,'^  &c.*  Yet,  notwithstanding  thdr  assertion 
■bout  not  feeling  themselves  "  warranted  to  draw  any 
general  conclusions,"  almost  immediately  after  they  state, 
"that  man^/ of  the  complaints  respecting  the  quahtyof  the 
water  arc  well  founded,  and  that  it  ought  to  hn  derived 
ttam  oTnEB  soubceb  than  those  now  resorted  to^  Gcc. 

In  his  "  Memoir,"  the  writer  alluded,  with  apparent 
disrespect,  to  "a  knot  of  jobbers  holding  tJieir  sittings  in 
an  obsure  alley  in  London,  and  having  do  earthly  object 
but — profit  I — yet  avowed  that  men  of  science  and  engi- 
iteers  of  eminence,  are  prepared  Jo  submit  plans." 
Though  he  professed  to  "  have  no  object  in  view  but  a 
public  one,"  yet  subsequeut  events  clearly  elucidated  his 
motives ;  and  that,  from  some  cause,  the  idea  of  a  New 
Company,  "  Flans  and  survejs,"  had  prepossessed  the 
minds  of  the  Commissioners  before  they  commenced 
the  important  inquiry,  so  as  to  modify  all  their  subsequent 
proceedings,  as  well  as  their  Report,  facts  rendered  pal- 
pably evident.  Hence,  instead  of  illuminating  tlie  public, 
the  purposes  of  "  a  knot  of  jobbers"  were  rather  pro- 
moted by  their  labours,  amply  as  they  were  paid  to  give 
accurate  and  uscfid  information,  f 

•  Minulei  of  Erideiicf,  p.  15-J. 

t  They  received  800/.  each  for  their  isprrices  in  ihb  afihir,  i 
slated  by  Sir  Roberl  Peel! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Peculiar  circumstances  of  some  great  Estalilishments.  Fiillaciea 
in  Ihe  Report  of  ihi;  Commissioners.  Select  Committee  of 
House  of  Commons  appointed ,-  and  Sir  P.  Burdett,  Chairman. 
Examination  of  Dr.  Rogel.  Mr.  Mills'  Plan,  &c.  for  New  Water 
Works  ;  hiH  remarkable  Statements.  Dr  Kerrison's  singular 
detail  concerning  Thames'  Water,  &c.  Facts  showing  purity 
not  to  be  essential  to  salubrity.  Reflections  upon  the  manner 
of  scrutinizing  the  private  affairs  of  the  Water  Companies. 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  its  purport.  DiSereot 
Schemesforsupplying  the  Metropolis  from  the  Colnc.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Grand  Junction  Company's  Pkn  in  1830.  Bill  for 
executing  it  delayed  by  the  interference  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  lo 
employ  Mr.  Telford. 

Ih  our  entct^rising,  indiistriouB,  and  commercial  nation, 
the  advantages  of  competition  have  been  extensively 
proved  by  experience.  It  lias  roused  dormant  genitis 
ijito  action,  and  excited  to  those  great  eiforts  which  have 
conferred  fame,  and  produced  opulence.  Hence  have 
arisen  many  of  those  great  establishments,  whose  peculiar 
circumstances  entitle  them  to  inore  than  ordinary  con~ 
sidcratioii  for  ensuring  their  welfare  and  permanence, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  closely  interwoven  with  private 
comfort  and  general  convenience.  This  is  remarkably 
the  case  of  water  and  gas  works,  from  their  operations 
being  necessarily  confined  to  certain  districts.  They 
have  no  rescmblaucc  to  the  occupations  of  shopkeepers 
or  merchants,  whose  scene  of  action  is  not  limited  to  a 
single  town.  Besides,  such  concerns  require  immense 
sums  to  be  expended  in  buildings  and  machinery,  which 
are  not  easily  removed,  like  articles  of  trade,  and  must 
also  be  useless  for  every  other  purpose.  The  experiments 
attending  their  efforts  are  often  costly,  as  well  as  signally 


useful ;  but  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  first  proprietors  is 
always  dubious,  notwithstanding  their  cajtital  and  exer- 
tions may  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  science 
and  the  perfection  of  art.  Neverthelefis,  when  the  point 
at  which  they  aimed  has  been  nearly  attained  by  anxious 
and  assiduous  labour,  sometimes  have  pretenders  to 
genius,  though  mere  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  calcu- 
lators, proposed  to  form  a  similar  establishment,  founded 
on  erroneous  slatements  and  estrniales,  with  the  view  of 
interfering  with  their  welfare,  and  endangering  tlieir  per- 
manence, thus  wresting  from  real  merit  the  reward  whieli 
was  honourably  and  arduously  earned. 

Neither  much  judgment  nor  penetration  will  be  neccs- 
aary  to  decide  whether  the  statements  conccmitig  llie 
condition  of  the  Thames,  and  the  conduct  of  the  AVater 
Companies,  were  intentional  exaggerations  or  positive 
fictions,  broached  and  circulated  to  countenance  the  intro- 
duction of  a  scheme  for  new  Water  Works.  Indeed, 
often  have  professions  of  aiming  at  remedying  a  great 
evil,  or  protecting  the  public  from  imposition,  prtn-ed  to 
"  be  merely  delusive  pretexts  to  promote  the  views  of  indi- 
viduals, whose  chief  object  was  to  obtain  pecuniary  advan- 
tage for  themselves.  That  such  was  really  the  case  with 
regard  to  supplying  water  lo  the  metropolis,  will  be 
strikingly  evident  from  a  series  of  facts  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  future  proceedings  relating  to  the  subject. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Commissioners,  on  the  most 
trivial  and  inconsistent  statements,  imputed  to  the  "  coal- 
gas  and  other  manufactories'"  the  pollution  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  fish,"  notwithstanding  the  very 
satisfactory  evidence,  by  Dr.  Bostock  and  others,  of  the 

*  As  the  lapieni  persons  who  described  the  condition  of  Ihc 
Thamen  to  be  so  "  poisonout"  as  to  kill  whole  cargoes  of  eels,  as 
well  as  "dace,  dabs,  flounders,"  nod  even  a  horse,  is  it  not  singular 
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.salubrity  of  the  water.  From  the  tenour  of  thdr  Report, 
the  condusicm  is  inevitable,  that  they  relied  more  on  the 
preposterous  assertions  of  illiterate  Ushcrmen  and  others, 
than  on  the  testimony  of  enlightened  and  scientilic  men. 
But  before  they  ventured  to  make  confident  affirmations 
in  a  document,  which  was  to  go  forth  to  the  public  by  the 
authority  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  would  not  it 
have  been  more  accordant  with  their  duty  to  collect  with 
diligence  authentic  information,  and  also  attentively  and 
carefully  to  scrutinize  it  ?  Justice  required  this  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  realize  the  object  of  thdr  appointment ;  and  it 
might  be  presumed  that  curiosity  alone  wouldhave  afforded 
some  stimulus  to  persons  ostensibly  thirsting  after  useful 
knowledge.  Irrational  and  ludicrous  stories  scem^however, 
to  have  been  more  congenial  with  their  taste,  for  they 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  curious  matter  appended 
to  their  Report,  and  likewise  form  the  basis  of  its  moat 
"  prominent"  parograplis  ! 

When  it  is  considered  for  how  long  a  period  themajority 
of  water  and  gas  works  had  previously  contended  with 
great  difficulties,  arising  from  prejudices  and  ignorance, 
as  well  as  causes  of  different  kinds,  after  expending  enor' 
moua  suma  of  money  to  effect  an  important  public  benefit, 
with  scarcely  any  pecuniary  compensation,  surely  these 
concerns  ought  not  to  be  rashly  and  unjustly  defamed. 
But  the  inquisitive  Commissioners  apparently  concurred 
with  the  projectors,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  "  new 
works"  before  they  began  their  inquiry ;  therefore  it 
cannot  excite  any  surprise  that   ihey  concluded   their 

that  thef  did  not  bring  forward  similar  tcsliinony  to  prove  that 
it  killed  the  Bailors,  who  takesuoh  large  quantities  of  its  water  for 
use  at  sea,  in  preference  to  any  other  P  The  destruction  of  a  few 
ihousands  of  such  bi|>edG  would  have  highly  embellished  their 
awful  picture  of  its  deleterious  cfTecIs ! ! '. 


labours  with  ihe  same  intcrprising  propeiisilies,  though 
they  actually  stated  the  supply  of  water  to  be  almndant, 
I  end  all  the  truly  credible  and  scientific  evidence  proved 
its  purity  and  wholesomeness.  The  BubBequeni  recital 
of  circumstances  will  elucidate  this  point,  and  clearly 
■how  the  inference  to  be  correct,  that  the  inqidrers  and 
ftrqjeclors  aimed  at  the  same  object. 

Soon  after  the  Report,  Sic.  of  the  Commissioners  had 
been  printed  and  delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  F.  Burdetl,  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  enter  upon  a  similar  inves- 
tigation and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  baronet  became 
the  chairman.  Having  designated  Ihe  Water  Companies 
as  a  "  misckicvotis  and  unprincipled  confederacy,"  (if  the 
Btateuient  in  "  The  Dolphin"  be  correct),  and  also,  with 
others,  at  a  public  meeting,  applied  several  very  harsh 
epithets  to  the  conduct  of  one  Company,  as  well  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  water  supplied  by  them,  it  may  naturally 
be  presumed  that  his  attention  would  be  directed  tojacts, 
authorizing  his  use  of  strong  vituperative  expressions. 
When,  however,  the  Committee  assembled,  the  first 
person  introduced  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry,  Dr.  Roget ;  and  he  was  merely  asked,  "  What 
were  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  remedy 
that  ought  to  be  adopted  f"  "  Did  not  they  intend  to 
recommend  some  specific  plan  ?"  "  Did  not  they  intend 
to  recommend  the  faking-  of  levels  between  this  and  Ted- 
dingtonV  "  Were  they  not  of  opinion  that  the  present 
state  of  things  required  a  remedy  ?"  "  And  that  a  change 
is  almost  indispensable.''*  To  all  these  questions  the 
answers  were  in  the  affirmative:  but  how  far  such 
"vieies,'"  "  opinions,''''  and  "  conclusioaa"  of  the  Commis- 


•  M<ntitas  of  Ev:d,-nee,  p,  ?. 


sioners  were  justlfiGd  bj  any  evidence  adduced  to  them, 
"a  very  Blender  portion  of  cominan  sense"  may  determine. 
If  any  part  of  tlie  evidence  tendetl  to  show  that  there  were 
evils  which  required  a  remedy,  the  Companies  also  incon- 
tcstably  proved  that  tliey  had  long  been  earnestly  and 
sedulously  engaged  in  devising  and  executing  plans  to 
obviate  complaints. 

The  Committee  having  ascertained  the  *'  views"  and 
"  opinions"  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  iheir 
attention  was  next  occupied  with  the  identical  Mr.  Mills, 
who  had  boasted  to  the  Commissioners  of  having  taken 
"a  more  extensive  view"  than  Mr,  Wright,  and  of  the 
infallible  "practicable  remedy"  which  he  had  devised. 
Being  requested  to  "produce  amapof  the  river  Thames, 
illiiitratin^  a  plan  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from 
Teddington  to  the  metropolis,"*  the  production  of  this 
previujisly  prepared  map  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for 
disclosing  his  enlightened  views  and  scientific  attainments 
to  the  Committee,  by  descanting  upon  "  earthy  impuri- 
ties" and  "  gaseous  impurities^  "Jiltrations,''-]-  "  ulterior 
measures,''''  and  various  other  matters.  Possibly  these 
"words  of  learneii  length  and  thundering  sound"  were 
intended  to  illuminate  the  Cummiltee,  though  they  seemed 
rather  to  puzzle  the  chairman.  However  that  might 
be,  they  certainly  affonlcd  amusement  to  some  of  the 
auditors,  who  were  in  a  similar  predicament  with  the 
"gazing  rustics  ranged  around"  the  village  schoolmaster, 
among  whom 

'■  tile  wonder  grew, 

That  one  smull  head  should  carry  atl  tiv  knew  '." 


bei^idcs  forcibly  reminding  tlicm  of  oi 
in  Hudibra.s, — 


;  character  delineated 


'  Minalcs  of  Evtdeiicr,  p.  J. 


Vbo  kKv  Bhifc  iii'i  to  be 

MTV  lAa  A«  ixor— vmldovnr'* 


Tlm^  Mr.  Milb  dedwed  tint  hk  mem  pkm  ww 

iiilBiliiHiiii  and  "»^^1^M*>,  Td,  wben  qngMioned  whe- 

tlicr,  ^  if  h  voe  adhcsed  to^  the  iriaole  cf  the  lovn  would 

he  amj}ilied  vith  water  at  high  aenrioef**  he  nplied^- 

^  Ceriakmig  mol  r — ^ that  is  am  arrnngtmrmi  for  ike  Com' 

fmmU*  io  wmhy  and  moi  the  prqKciortcf  this  «np  supply 

of  watier  T-f-     Afterwank  he  abo  made  the  foUowii^  an- 

i;;ular  oonfeaian  igapectiug  the  same  poiot : — ^  I  am  not 

tmgmerr  tmomgk  toderise  anv  plan  bjr  which  we  can  ooo- 

irer  to  the  pipes  of  ei^  diffefcnt  Companies  water  at  a 

high  lereL     I  have  no  idea  of  the  praeHeabilify  of  sudi 

a  measure.     Our  psesent  plan  is  of  a  very  jiay/f  nature, 

which  b  to  gire  to  those  Companies  water  fredsefy  m 

ike  niuatkm  m  wUck  tkty  kavt  ii  ai  pregaUTX     ^  The 

imiemiiom  of  ike  plam  is,  Io  emabU  each  of  ike  CotapO' 

aanr  io  keep  ikeir  omm  pipesy  tkeir  awn  sieamFemgimei^ 

ikeir  commuimd  efiemamit^  and  in  fad  io  bCj  mHead  of 

•OBIGIXAL  SUPPLIKKS  of  VOtrr,   DISTBIBUTOBB   ofwoUti 

ikai  ikey  skomld  kaj\'  pare  water  bromgkl  to  tkem  ai  a 
certain  pricty  and  be  dUtribmiors  of  that  water  io  ike 
WHOLE  of  the  metropoiurw  This  scheme  is  evidently  veiy 
cooiprdiensive,  and  if  carried  into  execution,  bow  axfanir- 
ably  and  ^ectually  would  it  obviate  the  evils  of  that 
^^ffrinding  moiwpoly^  ascribed  to  the  ^^confederated  Com- 
panies,^ and  so  acrimoniously  described  by  the  autkor  d 
«<  The  Dolphin.'"     Indeed,  would  it  be  possiUe  to  devise 

•  In  this  philosopher's  **  Statement'  to  the  Ccnninissionersy  he 
afl&rmed  the  probability  of  the  ThaiAes  becoming  PUTRsscsifT, 
and  likewise  that  "JiUration  will  not  separate  the  noxious  quali- 
ties  of  Thames'  water,  &c ;"  yet  on  this  occasion,  he  proposed  to 
the  Committee  **  to  subject  it  to  several  fiUrations,  todeanse  it  from 
all  earthy  and  gaseonss  impurities!" — Minutes  of  Evidence^  p.  9. 
t  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  12.        t  ^hid.  p.  12.         H  Ibid,  p.  8. 
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any  plan  so  incoiNporBbly  reasonable,  modest,  and  diaio- 
teresteil,  and  al  llie  same  timi;  belter  calculated  to  annihi- 
late "  a  monopoly  of  a  necessary  element  of  life !"  The 
eminent  "  engineer^  also  affirmed  that  the  purpose  of  his 
»ew  plan  was  "  to  bring  to  the  Companies'  engines  pure 
water,  and  they  may  go  on  as  they  do  at  present."^  Of  * 
course  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  Companies  were  quite 
incapable  of  obtaining  and  bringing  the  pure  water  with- 
out the  powerful  aid  of  his  extraordinary  ingenuity. 
"  How  simple?"  "  How  practicable !"  he  exclaimed ;  and 
if  the  acme  of  liimplicity  and  ingenuity  too  are  not  dis- 
tinctly perceivable  in  the  project,  where  will  they  ever  be 
found  f  Must  not  those  persons  be  simpletons  indeed 
who  cannot  discover  both  in  this  luminous  disclosure  ? 
What  an  exquisite  device  for  promoting  ctnupetition !  But 
if  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  shall  ever  be  con- 
tided  to  such  disinterested  persons,  may  nut  the  public 
readily  divine  the  consequences,  and  could  they  expect  to 
have  any  other  than  pure  and  cheap  water  t 

Allusion  was  made  in  a.  former  chapter  to  the  means 
sometimes  employed  to  originate  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, and,  in  corroboration  of  the  fact,  tliis  business  aObrds 
a  remarkable  proof.  When  the  Commiesioners  met  on 
the  lOth  of  November,  1827,  nearly  four  months  after 
the  date  of  the  commission  appointing  them,  which  was 
the  IStli  July  of  the  same  year — it  has  been  already 
stated  that  they  apphed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  *'  to 
have  the  assistance  of  some  person  conversant  with  the 
business  of  engineering,  who  is  known  to  them,  and  in 
whom  they  can  place  perfect  confidence,  as  their  s 
tary."  Again,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  they  stated  that,  "  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  from  London  on  professional  duties,  ever 
since  the  commission  was  issued,  and  the  dangero 
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soTMr.  Tdford,  it  had  been  imposfflble  for  llMin  to 


I  for  ihc 


intil  ifap 


;  purpose  of  IransacDng  bi 
present  moDlh,"  The  two  facts  recital  above  are  [le«en- 
ing  of  very  portieular  notice,  from  the  iDu&tration  whkh 
the;  afterwards  received  from  Mr.  Mills's  ornn  testimony 

•  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Coomions.     To  ibtir 
question,    "  When    did    you    b^n   your    survey  V    be 

-  replied,  "  I  began  the  sur^'ey  soon  after  ihe  commisrion 
I  instiluted  !     Mr.  Telford  stated  to  me,  that  be  was 

I  lequesied  to  undertake  the  sun'cy,  but  his  health  was 

I  mch  that  he  declined  it."  Again :  **  Did  the  Commis- 
s  instruct  you  verbally  to  commence  tins  survey  ?" 
— "  I  think  not :  I  should  say  it  vas  understood  bettcecn 
Mr.  Telford  and  myself  !"• 

Mr.  Mills  likewise  acknowledged  to  the  Commitloe 
that  he  '*  coiranenced  a  survey  in  1823 ;~  and  at  the  same 
time  staled,  "  it  was  from  that  survey  that  fhis  plan  was 
Jint  de&igncd  by  him  !"-f- — The  same  "civil  engineer" 
also  mentioncil  other  circumstances  duddadog  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  "  practicable  and  efBcacious  plan," 
for  the  recommendation  of  which,  the  inquiry  of  the 
Commissioners  was  probably  intended  to  have  "  pre- 
•  MinulM  of  Evidence,  ip.'Xl. 

\  hfinutes  of  EvidtHce,  p.  22.  Though  apparently  a  ttJuntttr 
in  this  busineas,  he  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  if  the  Commis- 
sioners had  been  invested  with  power  to  pay  him,  he  expected  to 
be  remunerated  to  the  amount  of  700/.  for  hia  services .'  In  a 
paper,  circulated  by  the  author  of  Ihe  Dolphin,  with  the  names  of 
twenty^ne  medical  men  appended,  to  obtain  rePutneratioH  for  his 
services  also,  he  mentions  "  a  subscription  of  between  300/,  and 
4001.  having  been  expended  in  printing  and  circulating  his  pam- 
phlets, more  than  20,000  circulars,  Ihe  calling  two  public  meel- 
ings,  the  peliliona  to  Parhametit,  &c."  But  so  far  as  concerns  the 
plentiful  supply  of  salubrious  water  to  the  metropolis  wm  not 
every  plan  for  its  improvement  actually  devised,  and  some  of  them 
in  Ihc  progTCBs  of  execution,  before  these  Iwo  personages  got  up 
their  mcelittgs  and  prlitions  .* 
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pared  the  way."  He  affirmed  that  he  "  was  occupied 
&houtfour  months  f  all  the  time  Mr.  Telford  was  ill,  and 
while  he  was  away,  he  proceeded  in  it ;  but  wheo  the 
case  was  brought  before  Parliament,  it  was  upon  the 
petition  only  of  Westminster  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mission was  appointed  it  occurred  to  him,  that  this  could 
not  be  undertaken  as  a  matter  relating  to  a  single  Water 
Company ;  that  Parliament  could  never  listen  lo  the 
complaints  respecting  one  Company  only,  when  there 
were  seven  Companies  equally  bad ;  and  he  did  state  to 
Mr.  Telford,  he  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the 
whole  question  should  not  be  brouglit  before  them,  parti- 
cularly as  to  the  south  of  London ;  and  he  employed 
gentlemen  to  prepare  petitions,  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
whole  question  before  his  Majesty's  Government ;  accord- 
ingly tteo  petitions  from  Lambeth  and  Southwark  were 
sent  to  Lord  Lansdowiie,  and  which  made  the  commission 
of  a  more  extended  nature.'"  Being  asked  the  queBtion — 
"  Then  you  employed  yourself  in  getting  up  petitions 
befiitt  you  commenced  the  survey  ?" — his  answer  was — 
"Yes?"' 

Can  any  circumstances  more  effectually  elucidate  the 
'*  more  txtenaive  iiieic"  of  the  "  civil  engineer,"  his  "  no 
other  practicable  remedy^  and  the  Commissioners'  "  prac- 
ticable and  efficacioiis  plan  of  supplying  tlie  whole  of  the 
metropolis  T"  Docs  it  not  clearly  '*show  the  scheme  to  have 
been  conceived  before  the  inquiry  had  even  commenced  ? 
Though  more  than  four  months  after  their  ap|)oinInicnt 
they  inform  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  imder  Secretary  of 
State,  that  from  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Telford's  ill- 
ness and  absence,  it  had  been  "  impossibk  for  them  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business ;"  yet,  if  tlie 

•  Minafei.  n/  Evidtnce,  p.  23. 
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statement  of  Mr.  Mills  be  correct,  does  it  iiot  appear  tlwt 
"budnesB"  had  been  transacted  by  al  least  one  u(  the 
ConnniBsionerB ;  a  cttil  engineer  too;  and  is  it  citbd' 
nnfair  or  improper  to  infer  that  this  "  business"  was 
"preparing  the  way"  for  introducing  a  new  Company, 
on  the  pUn  of  rendering  all  the  esUtbltshcd  Water  Com- 
pmiieB  their  dependants  and  siUiBcrvieot  to  their  purposes, 
possibly  too  at  the  expense  of  uiilhons  to  the  nation,  and 
the  probability  of  more  than  doubling  the  price  heretofore 
paid  for  the  water  ? 

From  the  statements  of  Mr.  Mills  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  also  appeared,  that  "  Mr.  Telford  had  em- 
ployed him  much  during  the  last  four  or  five  years:" 
t'told  him  to  go  to  Milford  Haven  to  make  a  report 
on  the  proposed  nevi  landing  quay ;"  and  he  "  had 
made  surteya  of  1200  miles  for  the  Post  Office,  &c. 
under  Mr.  Telford's  direction."  In  reply  to  a  "sepa- 
rate note"  from  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr.  Telford,  likewise 
"  b^gcd  leave  to  state,  that  he  considered  Mr.  Milts 
a  very  proper  person  to  take  levels,  and  delineate  the 
course  of  any  line  of  watercourse  which  may  be 
found  necessary."  Do  not  these  circumstances  very 
clearly  show,  that  a  new  Company  waa  the  sole  object  of 
the  "  civil  engineers ;"  and  that  the  deputy  and  man  of 
all  work  to  Mr.  Telford  was  the  "  pioneer"  in  the  "  plan 
for  the  Tiero  supply  of  water?"  Besides,  Mr.  Telford 
having,  as  Commissioner,  signed  a  report  containing  that 
striking  incongruity  with  the  real  fact,  the  representation 
of  the  "  coal-gas  manttfaclorics  polluting  the  river  by 
their  refuse,""  as  well  aB  the  statement,  that  "  the  water 
ought  to  be  derived  from  other  sources  than  those  now 
resorted  to,"  can  it  escite  surprise  that  he  ^ould  be  con- 
cerned in  suggcsbng  '*  remedies  applicable  to  the  existing 
evils  ?"  and  thai  he  should  also  consider  Mr.  Mills  "  a 


very  proper  person  to  lake  levels  'f'"  Had  not  tlie  latter 
tlescanted  upon  the  "impuritiet  of  the  Thames'  water 
at  Willis's  Rooms ;"  and  "  employed  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  himself,  in  gettiiig  up  petitions"  on  the  subject  ? 
What  person  could  be  so  proper  to  be  the  chief  instru- 
rnent  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  and  in 
realizing  the  "  views'"  of  the  Commissbners  P 

Moreover,  the  same  person  actually  proposed  that  this 
great  project  should  be  undertaken  by  the  government,  al 
the  estimated  expense  of  about  350,000^,,  though  the 
amount  would  probably  be  twice  or  thrice  that  sum,  aa  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  and  the  Companies  were  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  five  per  cent,  interest  for  the  money  expended ! 
But  if  such  an  economical  plan  should  chance  to  be 
adopted,  how  admirably  would  it  realize  the  avowed  ab- 
ject of  the  most  clamorous  complainants,  that  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  "pure  and  toholesome  water  at  a  cheap  rate?" 
Would  not  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  ingenious  and 
patriotic  efforts  of  the  *'  eminenf"  projectors  inevitably 
be  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  to  pay 
more  than  double  the  price  which  is  now  charged  by 
those  who  su|3()ly  them  ?  Bui  the  "  confederated  Com- 
panies" were  accused  of  possessing  a  "  g;rinding  mono- 
poly of  a  necessary  of  life,"  because  they  had  the  power 
to  supply  the  public  with  water  at  about  one  Jarthing 
per  barrel,  by  which  they  obtained  a  very  smalt  re- 
muneration for  thrir  exertions,  and  the  use  of  their 
capital ;  but  whether  tiie  new  scheme,  if  realized,  would 
be  calculated  to  supply  it  better  or  cheaper,  may  be  de- 
termined by  only  "  a  slender  portion  of  common  sense." 

Dr.  Kerrison,  who  had  cbstinguished  himself  by  his 
attempts  to  enlighten  the  Commissioners,  was  also  occu- 
pied in  the  equally  laudable  endeavour  to  illumine  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  Thames.     His  oral  evidence  to  the  latter 
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nearly  accorded  with  his  former  statements  in  writing, 
and  must  confirm  every  person  who  had  naid  them  in 
iheir  decision  as  to  his  superior  qiiolliicationB  to  give 
Batisf[ictory  testimony  respectinp  the  water  "leading  to 
diseases  of  the  viscera,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  dyspeplii' 
complaints,  disturbances,  and  iiidigeBtion."* 

The  "  confederated"  company  of  authors,  doctors,  en- 
gineers. Sic.  having  affirmed  many  strange  things  about 
the  "insalubrity'"  produced  by  "the  refuse  of  the  gas 
works"  being  "  emptied  into  the  Thames,"  the  Com- 
mittee discreetly  determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity 
which  this  occasion  afforded  them  for  obtaining  some 
mformation  on  the  subject.  Dimblless  they  nntimilly 
presumed  that  those  who  professed  to  have  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  "  direful  effects"  of  Thames'  water, 
would  not  be  found  deficient  when  questioned.  Hence, 
the  very  zealous  advocate  of  pure  and  clteap  water  was 
asked,  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  material  that  passes 
into  the  river  iVom  the  gas  works  ?'' — and  his  reply  was 
as  follows :  " From  memory,"  he  said,  "perhaps  I  could 
hardly  give  it  so  perfectly  as  I  can  from  having  made  a 
note  of  it  from  Professor  Brandc's  Manual  of  Chemistry, 
whose  account  of  the  formation  of  gas  used  in  lighting 
the  streets,  and  of  those  matters  which  are  separated  and 
pass  away  as  the  refuse,  will  be  found  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Manual,  Sic.'"  The  quotation  which  he 
gave  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat ;  but  he  continued — 
**  my  comment  upon  it  is  this:  the  waste  water  which 
flows  into  tlie  drains  of  gas  works,  and  eventually  into 
the  Thames,  consists  chiefly  of  sulphurcttctl  hydrogen 
and  ammoniacal  gases  dissolved  in  the  lime-water  em- 
ployed to  separate  ihem,  and  a  portion  of  bituminous  oil, 
or  coal  tar,  which  is  seen  to  Boat  on  the  surface  of  llic 


•  Minuivs  of  KvidfHCi:,  p.  I?. 
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liijLior  iliscliarged  from  those  sewers  into  whicli  the  drains 
from  gas  works  empty  themselves. — My  itiference  is  this . 
these  mibalnnces  are  certainly  nauseous  to  the  tajite  and 
smell,  as  well  as  unwholesome,  and  form  an  unfit  mixture 
with  water  for  culinary  purposes.'  Perhaps  this  "  com- 
ment" may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  logical 
amteness,  the  precision,  and  scientific  attaioments  exhi- 
bited by  the  majority  of  the  "  professional  men  of  emi- 
nence," who  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by  their 
conduct  about  the  "  impurities  of  Thames' water."  They 
volunteered  their  opinions  and  suppositions,  but  did  iwt 
adduce  one  solitary  pr^xif  as  a  just  foundation  for  their 
inferences  and  conclusions !  Tliey  condemned  tlie  water 
without  assigning  any  tiatisfactory  reason,  and  boldly 
asserted  that  certain  sulistanccs  were  mixed  with  it, 
which,  made  it  nauseous  to  tlie  taste  and  srnell  as  well  as 
jinwliolesonie !  But  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  these 
sapient  personages,  if  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  were 
applied  to  their  practice  ?  For  if  a  mixture  that  is  »ou- 
seoiis  to  the  taste  and  smell  be  consequently  unxckole- 
some,  what  ought  to  be  the  conclusion  of  some  of  their 
patients,  as  to  the  numerous  nauseous  mixtures  recom- 
mended or  administered  by  the  squeamisli  and  purc- 
watcr-loving  doctors?  Surely  the  veritable  author  of  the 
Dolphin  could  never  intend  his  "  allegation"  of  a  AVater 
Company  having  "  sported  with  the  comforts  and  health 
of  their  customers  in  a  way  that  has  been  rarely  ex- 
ceeded" should  be  so  limited  in  its  application  as  to  refer 
solely  to  them ! 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  readily  as  the  erudite 
doctor  descanted  upon  the  passage  quoted  from  Mr. 
Brande's  Manual,  yet  he  seemed  not  to  possess  any  know- 

'   Minulfs  of  Ei^idenct,  p.  18. 
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filtered  Thames''  water,  wtmld  yuu  not  thmk  it  reasonable 
to  infer,  that  neither  of  tfiose  substances  existed  in  it?" — 
The  answer  to  this  pointed  and  pithy  quesiiou  is  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice;  and  was  as  follows:  "  I  belitve 
that  my  objection  has  not  gone  so  much  to  the  water  fil- 
tered,  as  to  the  refuse  matter  evaporated  by  tlic  infiuence 
of  the  sun  and  air  after  the  water  has  passed  away ! ! !  " 
What  must  be  the  "inference"  respecting  the  quaMca- 
tions  of  this  person,  who  had  formerly  talked  of  refcrriDg 
to  the  "  Royal  College ""  the  consideration  of  the  inju- 
rious qualities  of  the  Tliames'  water,  and  its  pixxlucing 
"  diseases  of  the  viscera,  dyspeptic  complaints,  &c.  Stc." 
when  he  thus  afhrmed  that  they  arose  from  "  the  refuse 
matter  evaporated  by  the  sun  and  air  after  the  water  had 
passed  away  ?"  But  this  erudite,  sagacious,  and  scientific 
personage  entertained  the  Commillee  with  various  other 
specimens  of  such  ioHtructive  "  matter,"  about  "insalu- 
brity," "nauseous  odour,"  "  residue  of  gas  works,"  "  Jig- 
grcgate  of  foulness,"  &c.  so  that  every  one  who  is  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  chemistry,  and  the  true  state  of  the 
Thames,  will  not  be  at  any  loss  to  appreciate  the  acu- 
men and  knowledge  displayed  by  one  of  the  most  oflicious 
of  the  alarmists  on  this  occasion  at  *'  the  western  part  of 
the  metropolis." 

However  perplexing  some  of  the  questions  had  been, 
tile  doctor  boldly  persevered  in  his  career,  and  main- 
tained that  even  '■  filtration  is  not  a  sufficient  remedy" 
for  the  impurities  contained  in  the  Thames'  water! 
Though  he  affirmed  that  ho  "  cannot  go  fully  into  llie 
question  of  Dr.  M'Culloch,  on  Malaria,"  yet  he  "  be- 
lieved that  the  acciunulatiun  of  the  re/use,  or  whatever  it 
mat/  be,  of  animal  matter^;  or  vegetable  matters  arrested 


•  Miitulfs  of  liriilfjiee,  p,  20. 
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by  the  sand,  or  whatever  else,  when  exposed  to  the  actioti 
of  the  sun  and  nir,  would  exhale  on  imwhoiesome  vapour, 
— was  sure  tliat  there  must  be  itii  unwholesome  im- 
pregnation of  the  air  !  For  when  the  m\id  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  in  St.  James's  Park  wa^  spread  out, 
a  jtractitioner  of  Queen  Street  had  four  casct  which  he 
acluaUy  traced  to  have  arisen  from  the  inhalation  of  that 
vapour ;  and  one  of  those  cases  was  seen  by  Dr. 
Warren.  Besides,  Dr.  Paris  told  liini,  that  at  the  time 
the  mud  was  in  St.  James's  Park,  lie  had  a  case  of  remit- 
tent fe\'er,  tliat  he  was  sure  was  produced  by  the  effluvia 
from  that  source  !"•  The  professional  man  had  been 
told  these  tiling,  nnd  therefore  he  believed  them  :  and 
with  such  tales,  erroneously  denominated  ^nc(s,  were  the 
time  and  attenlion  of  the  Committee  occupied,  or  rather 
wasted ;  for  could  such  idle  chit-chat  elucidate  any  of 
ilie  important  points  which  they  were  appointed  to 
investigate  ? 

Having,  wiili  a  pompous  display  of  the  technical  ver- 
biage of  his  profession,  depicted  the  consequences  of 
using  Thames'  water,  surely  it  was  reasonaiile  to  ex- 
pect, tliat  where  so  much  knowledge  of  cause  and 
effect  was  poiisesHcd,  the  picture  drawn  by  the  skilfid 
painter  wUI  be  true  to  its  objects,  and  a  faithful  deli- 
neation of  such  as  had  really  been  seen,  and  not  those  of 
"  fancy  bred,"  The  artist's  own  account,  iiowevcr,  and 
*'  common  sense ""  will  enable  any  person  to  form  a  correct 
clLicision  without  the  aid  of  the  Royal  College,  for  in 
answer  to  another  question  lie  replied, — "  Jt  witlnolljeeasi/ 
to  slate  any  particular  case  nf  disease  brought  on  by  it ; 
but  be  htliered  that  a  general  insalubrity  must  exist 
in  water  !!!"-}•     If  the  Iwsis  of  philosophy  be  facts,  how 
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cunous  is  the  lo^c  of  this  |)hilo5opher  F  And  what  must 
necessarily  be  the  conclusion  as  to  the  sUtements,  sad 
perspicacity  of  this  professional  cage,  whose  hoetility  to 
the  Thames''  water,  and  the  Water  Companies,  had  been 
more  persevering  and  acrimonious  than  that  of  any 
other  person,  excepting  the  disinterested  author  of  the 
"Dolphin?" 

The  above  detail  ehows  that  medical  men  could 
"  think,"  "  believe,'"  "  be  of  opinion,"  and  speak  "posi- 
tively; "  though  they  did  not  adduce  one  fact,  or  aa^gn 
a  single  scienlijic  reason  either  for  their  beUef  or  opinion 
But  can  any  sane  and  thinking  person  deem  the  mere 
belief,  assertion  or  opinion  of  such  physicians,  to  be 
equivalent  to  well-ascertained  facts  like  those  resultia;; 
from  the  experiments  of  Doctors  Bostock,  Pearson,  and 
others?  It  is  obvious  that  the  "  men  of  science,"  whose 
efforts  had  been  so  very  zealous  in  creating  aiann  about 
the  "  deleterious"  quahties  of  Thames'  water,  were  not 
experimental  philosop/ters,  but  persons  wliose  knowledge 
consisted  in  conjectures  and  ififerences  having  no  adequate 
basis  for  their  support,  and  in  some  cases  being  com- 
pletely discountenanced  both  by  fact  and  probability. 
When  these  persons  affirmed  they  believed  and  were 
sure  that  certain  causes  actually  produced  the  effects 
which  they  ascribed  to  their  agency,  the  observant  and 
rejecting  portion  of  the  public  naturally  expected  some 
reasmts  for  such  belief  and  assurance;  great  however 
as  was  their  facihty  at  "  comment,"  "  inference," 
some  of  their  comments,  and  inferences,  were  palpably 
erroneous  and  absurd,  because  even  the  causes  to  which 
they  so  positively  attributed  the  effects  had  really  tto 
existence ! 

If  substances  really  deleterious  in  a  concentrated  state, 
sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  Thames,  and  other 
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rivers,  the  quantity  is  generally  bo  small,  in  proportion  to 
the  great  volume  of  water,  that  probably  its  wide  diffusion 
in  the  fluid  renders  it  quite  harmless  ;  and  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  somevery  striking  facts  may  be  detailed. 

Various  medicines  usually  prescribed  to  remove  serious 
diseases,  consist  of  ingredients  that  are  actually  poisonous, 
and  would  certainly  produce  injurious  effects  upon  the 
human  frame,  if  administered  in  large  portions,  or  with- 
out being  plentifully  diluted  with  water.  The  common 
atmospheric  air  also  affords  anotlier  appositely  analogous 
instance  of  the  kind;  for  although  it  be  composed  of 
different  materials,  of  which  the  largest  proportion  is 
very  deleterious,  yet  when  mixed  with  about  one-fifth 
part  of  its  quantity  of  oxygen,  the  compound  becomes  not 
only  salubrious,  but  animated  beings  constantly  inhale  it 
as  an  indispensable  element  of  life  !  *  This  circumstance 
is  known  by  all  persons  who  are  cognizant  of  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  the  air  which  they  breathe,  hence  it  may 
notbeunreasonablc  to  presume  that  the  properties  of  water, 
may  rather  be  improved,  than  deteriorated,  by  its  mix- 
ture with  a  very  small  portion  of  extraneous  matter;  and 
the  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  river  Thames,  even  in 
its  most  feculent  parts  and  condition,  have  evinced  that 
the  proportion  of  other  substances  mixed  with  it,  amounted 
only  to  about  one  grain  in  three  thousand  ! 

The  benevolent  Creator  having  furnished  men  with 
firgans  to  separate  the  salutary  horn  the  noxious  parts  of 
the  air  "  in  which  they  move  and  live,"  is  it  not  proba- 

•  To  the  instances  recited  above  may  be  added,  that  subataoce 
which  gives  the  sparkling  appearance  and  grateful  flavour  to 
various  kinds  of  wine  and  artificial  waters,  commonly  taken  as 
beverages.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  causing  death  in 
mines,  and  the  vala  in  breweries;  yet  does  any  person  ever  feel 
alarm  at  drinking  champigne,  fine  bottled  ale,  or  the  preparations 
wifli  earftonie  aeidgai,  ijc.— usually  called  soda  water? 
R  n9 
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h\e  that  they  likevise  possess  those  wliich  are  simiM 
adapted  to  water  in  its  usual  state,  so  as  in 
vent  its  being  hurtful,  but  actually  to  render  it  conducive 
to  health  ?  Notwithstanding  ific  cnnfiilent  a^cverations 
of  the  medical  practitioners,  they  did  not  adduce  a  angle 
convincing  proof  of  its  being  productive  of  disease ;  and 
experiments  have  satisfactorily  proved,  tliat  if  human 
beings  were  constrained  to  breathe  pure  oxygen  (viUil 
air)  alone,  its  stimulating  effects  would  inevitably  abridge 
l!ie  period  of  their  existence.  Thus  it  must  be  evident, 
tliat  whatever  notions  may  be  entertained  and  brojiched  by 
partial  or  unscientific  observers,  in  some  of  the  most 
important  cases  affecting  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of 
mankind,  such  purity  as  some  squeamish  persons  desire, 
does  not  constitute  the  most  prominent  quality.  How 
admirably  indeed  has  the  great  Author  of  Nature  pro- 
vided  for  the  purposes  of  human  life,  by  an  arrangement 
of  operations,  which  reciprocally  aid  each  other,  to  render 
Iwth  air  and  water  salubrious:  even  though  the  fastidious 
may  be  disposed  to  complain,  that  contingent  circum- 
stances occasionally  interpose  to  circumscribe  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  benefits  ! 

Though  some  assertions  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners apparently  hinted  at  the  inefficiency  of  the  Water 
Works  then  supplying  the  mctropohs,  yet  a  series  of  facts 
were  detailed  in  tiie  evidence,  showing  ihaS.  tlie  exertions 
of  the  different  establishments  entitled  them  to  com- 
mendation instead  of  censure  and  defamation.  Satisfac- 
tory as  had  been  their  previous  testimony,  the  engineers 
and  other  officers  belonging  to  aeVeralof  the  Water  Com- 
panies were  examined  by  the  Select  Committee,  but 
principally  with  respect  to  their  capitals,  incomes,  and 
expenditure,  and  an  account  of  these  every  one  of 
them  was  i-equired  to  make  a  return,      HowcYSCJ 
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policy,  justice,  or  proiiriely  of  even  a  Select  Committee  of 
ilie  House  of  Commons  scrutinizing  their  aifnirs  pre- 
cisely in  Ihe  way  which  was  then  pursued,  may  perhaps 
be  questioned,  and  also  deserving  of  a  few  remarkti.  It 
docsnot  appear  that  any  of  them  had  made  unconscionable 
demands  on  their  customers ; — that  their  directors  and 
managers  liad  in  any  way  misconducted  themselves,  so  as 
to  justify  their  being  summoned  to  expose  and  explain 
their  concerns  to  any  tribunal.  They  were  legalixcd 
partnerships,  consisting  of  individuals  who  liad  united, 
like  others,  to  promote  their  own  private  interests  by  effect- 
ing what  has  proved  to  be  a  great  public  benefit.  Was 
th*nr  conduct  reprehensible  in  so  doing?  And  if  it  was  not, 
why  ought  their  afi'airs  to  be  subjected  to  public  exa^ 
minatiun  and  exposure,  any  mure  than  those  of  a  noble- 
man, a  private  gentleman,  or  a  mcrch^it  ?  The  former 
are  at  liberty  to  exact  any  rent  they  can  obtain  from  tli«r 
tenants,  for  lands  and  dwellings;  and  what  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  that  a  Water  Company  shall  not  receive 
more  than  a  certain  small  per-centage  upon  the  amount 
of  their  capital,  as  a  remuneration  for  their  useful  enter- 
prize  and  arduous  exertions  ?  And  why  should  they  be 
compelled  to  develop  all  the  details  of  their  concerns, 
because  a  few  sordid  schemers,  speculating  on  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  information,  shall  be 
prompted  by  the  lowest  motives  to  desire  it  ?  The  in- 
crease of  their  income  may  prove  that  die  number  uf 
their  tenants  has  greatly  increased;  but  perhaps  their  ex- 
penditure may  have  proportionably  increased,  so  that  their 
profits  may  not  be  relatively  greater  than  at  any  former 
period,  but  tliey  have  never  been  unreasonably  large,  and 
often  none  at  all  for  years  together.  When  however  a 
little  more  profit  than  usual  rewarded  their  labours,  artful 
schemers,  actuated  by  the  most  sordid  views,  project  ih^' 
plan  of  a  New  Company  to  become  their  rival,  and  for 
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the  purpose  of  introducing  it  to  public  ttoticc,  designate 
them  "The  Monopoly!"  and  vodferale  "  The  Grinding 
Monopoly  must  be  destroyed ! " 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Sdect 
Committee  were  characterized  by  the  same  stiikiog  par- 
Uality  for  "  ttnc  irorfo,"  as  those  of  the  CommisBioiKn; 
and  circumstances  afterwards  transpired,  pnxnng  that 
the  management  of  the  inquiry  was  in  some  degree  under 
the  guidance  of  the  same  individual,  who  furai^ed  <m 
^  first  day  of  their  meeting,  his  prcviousty  prepared 
"  map  of  the  River  Thames,  illustrating  a  plan  for  the 
fsonveyance  of  water  from  Teddington  to  the  metropolis,'' 
being  alsothe  projector  ofA'nc  (VaferH'ort*  for  supplying 
thewholeof  the  metropolis!'  Hence  their  Reportaccorded 
with  his  views;  and  aft^  reciting  from  that  made  by  the 
Commisaoners,  several  of  its  paragraphs  which  were  least 
supported  by  credible  evidence — or  rather  unauthorixed 
by  it — they  urged  that  "  Mr,  Telford  be  instructed 
to  proceed  to  the  making  such  survey*  as  he  thaU 
think  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  him  lo  recommend  a 

*  The  writer  of  this  has  often  occupied  .himself  in  attending 
the  Committees  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  in  pursuil  of  what  has 
eonstitated  for  a  long  period  a  "  primary  element  of  his  life" — 
mtrful  hmclrdgr.  T'hough  eometimeG  disappointed  in  the  abject 
of  his  pursuit,  he  has  often  been  amazed,  and  certainlj  was  so  on 
this  occasion  by  the  evideuce  and  conduct  of  Mr.  M.,  who  acemed 
very  self-complacent]  y  to  set  himself  up  as  a  kind  of  prompttr  lo 
the  chainnanandothers-  When  one  of  the  witnesses  was  giving 
bis  testimony  as  to  the  clearness  and  purity  of  the  water  at  Ham- 
mersmitb,  he  audibly  (and  it  was  thought  Tudely)  intermpted 
llim,  by  referring  to  the  gas  works  at  Brentford:  on  which  an 
honourable  member  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  Holmes),  in  a  stem 
manner  observed,  ■■  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  gas  works 
evaporate  all  their  rcsidiiuni,  and  therefore  it  cannot  coalominale 
the  water," — MiKutea  cf  Eridentr,  p.  12. — The  manner  in  which 
all  the  engineers  of  the  Water  Companies  gave  their  evidence, 
was  marked  by  a  degree  of  modesty  that  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  conduct  of  others. 
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practicable  anil  eificaduus  plan  uf  supplying  tfie  wltole  of 
the  metropolis  with  water ! " "  After  noticing  some 
ubBcrvadons  in  the  Beport  of  I8S1,  some  invidious  re- 
marks foUow  on  the  inequality  of  the  rates,  and  the  power 
of  the  companies  "  to  charge  as  they  shall  think  fit;" 
and  then  proposed  "  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clause 
in  the  Grand  Junction  Company's  Act  of  1826."  To  this 
brief  document  was  also  appended  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Water  Companies 
from  the  year  1820  to  1827 ;  the  difference  being  headed 
— "  nett profit^  without  making  any  allowance  for  interest 
on  the  large  sum,  which  several  of  them  had  expended 
in  improvements  during  those  seven  years ! — The  omis- 
sion of  this  important  fact  was  calculated  to  convey  an 
erroneous  notion  of  their  prosperity,  and  some  subse- 
quent transactions  very  clearly  exposed  the  motives  for 
this  glaring  and  culpable  fallacy. 

At  different  periods,  schemes  have  been  proposed  for 
supplying  London  from  the  River  Colne; — one  appear- 
ing in  1719,  at  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  bubble; — 
another  in  1766,  a  third  in  1767,  and  one  in  1789.  The 
latter  was  tendered  to  the  Chelsea  Company,  who  de- 


•  The  Report  has  the  date  July  19,  1838 ;  and  about  one  week 
prior  to  its  being  made.  Sir  F.  Burdett  produced  to  the  Committee 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Telford,  which  was  an  answer  to  a  private  one 
from  himself,  and  stated,  "  I  consider  Mr.  Mills  as  a  very  proper 
person  to  take  levels,  and  delineate  the  course  of  any  Kne  of 
water-course,  which  may  be  found  necessary." — Minuter  of  Svi- 
dence.'p.SG. — In  the  evidence  relating  to  the  same  subject,  recently 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Aug.  7,  1834,  (he 
Baronet  is  represented  to  use  the  foil  owing  words: — "  I  considered 
Mr.  Telford's  name  was  the  main  thing ;  but  my  reliance  was 
always  on  Mr,  Mills!  "—J/inttie*  ofBaidtnee,  p.  56. — Is  not  there 
ample  reason  to  surmise  that  the  latter  lent  the  honourable 
Baronet  "a  htlpinghand"  to  draw  up  the  Report  reccmmenrfi'n^ 
Mr.  Telford? 
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clincd  it,  altliough  its  contriver  represenUid  Uiai  Uie  cost 
of  effecting  it  would  be  comparatively  trivial.     The  same 
project  was  offered  to  Mr.  Nosli,  the  architect,  \a  1813, 
whilst  he  was  making  arrangements  for  beginning  the 
Regent*s  I'ark,    and   Regent  Street.     In   1821,  it   was 
I  urged  upon  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  and  in  18S8,  wa:^  also 
propasoil    to  the   Commissioners  for   inquiring    into  the 
It;  of  the  supply  of  water.*     After  having  thus  wan- 
'   dered  from  one  party  to  another,  unlionourud  by  a  pa- 
I  tron,  ils  erratic  career  terminated  in  its  adoption  by  tlie 
Krectors  of  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company. 
The  tirst  intimation  which  the  Proprietors  of  the  Grand 
,   Junction  Water  Works  received  of  their  Directors  em- 
I  bracing  and   nurturing  this  scheme,  was  at  a  general 
.  meeting,  held  on  the  17th  of  November,  1830,  when  they 
'  were  summoned  to  consider  a  plan  for  improving  the 
Company's  supply.     Great,  however,  waa  Uie  astonish- 
I  ment  of  many  of  them,  when  at  the  meeting  they  were 
apprised  of  an  entirely  new  speculation  being  contem- 
plated, consisting  of  a  canal  to  convey  water  to  Loudon 
I  from  the  river  Colne,  at  the  cstimnled  cost  of  1S0,000/. 
[  for  about  thirteen  miles. 

On  the  IGth  of  February,  1S31,  the  Direeioi-s  called 
I   mitother  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  to  inspect  and  con- 
sider the  drafl  of  a  bill,  to  enable  the  Company  to  adopt 
i  accum])lit,h  a  much  larger  scheme,  comprising  the 
extensive  object  of  supplying  the  whole  of  the  metropalia, 
having    nearly   190,000    tenants,   and   requiring   daily 
4,500,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  althougli  their  own  con- 
,  eem.  at  that  period,  had  only  7700  tenants,  requiring 
[  nerely  about  500,000  cubic  feet !    Such  a  proposition 
•o  astounded  and  alarmed  many  of  the  proprietors,  tliat 
ihcy  left  the  assembly,  and  declined  to  commit  ihemseivcs 

•  Aliiiula  of  Jividenee,  p.  97- 
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in  a  project  which  was  totally  inconsistent  with  ihc 
original  object  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  incommensurate 
with  their  pecunittry  means  for  its  accomplishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  proprietors,  the 
Directors  persevered,  and  actually  attempted  to  realize 
their  views,  by  introducing  a  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  purpose,  at  a  much  greater  cost  than 
had  been  first  stated, — the  estimate  being  increased 
from  120,000/.  to  200,000/.  The  scheme  propounded 
to  Parliament  comprised  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
a  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  also  the  purchasing, 
holding,  and  letting  of  five  copper  and  com  mills ;  deep- 
ening and  embanking  many  miles  of  the  river  Colnc,  to 
its  entrance  into  the  Thames  near  Staines  i  besides  involv- 
ing the  contingent  probability  of  having  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  supplying  the  necessary  water  for  the  five  locks 
between  Staines  and  Teddington,  during  dry  periods, 
when  the  quantity  required  would  be  cijuivalent  to  their 
daily  operations  for  a  great  number  of  barges  ! 

The  proposed  canal  was  to  have  a  width  of  twenty- 
seven  feet,  by  a  depth  of  four  feet  six  inches,  with 
two  foot-paths,  each  six  feet  wide.  Its  intended  course 
was  to  be  across  twenty-^x  rivers,  atreanis,  and  sewers, 
thirty-one  public  roads,  lanes,  and  foot-paths,  by  means 
of  atjueducts,  bridges,  drains,  and  tunnels.  One  of 
the  aqueducts  was  estimated  to  extend  three  times  the 
length  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  having  likewise  nearly  the 
same  height  and  width.  Exclusive  of  the  open  part  of 
the  canal,  there  were  to  be  two  tunnels,  each  1000  feet 
long,  and  likewise  five  reservoirs.  Its  accomplishment 
required  from  200  to  SOO  acres  of  land,  which  was  con- 
Ki't{ueDtly  to  be  cut  through,  or  embanked  and  fenced ; 
besides  the  many  difHcultics  to  obtain  the  possession  of 
ihe  land,  from  its  being  in  sixteen  parishes,  having  also 
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MB  awtfs  and  199  oociipiers,  as  wdl  as  requiriiig  the 
— ihitfitjf  of  rmtmrninatrs  of  roads  and  sewers.  Fiom 
diis  oudme  of  die  plan,  its  probable  cost  cannot  be 
fcartily  ertiHSlad;  but  as  die  expense  of  making  the 
Gtand  S«Rcy  and  Cragrdon  Canal,  of  about  die  snne 
leng^  was  18»00IML  per  nde;  and  moreofer,  as  the  m« 
leaded  aqoeduct  was  to  be  luie  than  twice  the  lengdi  ct 
Walcrioo  Bn^ew  wUcb  actiMilj  ceat  1,060,000/.,  some 
eanception  saajr  be  famed  of  the  abnost  incdtenlable  tat* 
pense  of  executing  a  adieBse  of  snchnu^tude.  Ifanj 
plan  of  a  siaukr  lend  be  adopted  and  zealbed^  what  nmst 
necenisriiy  be  dK  laie  paid  for  w«ter,  if  the  proprietors 

are  Id  be  iwlfmnifad  from  h»s? 
a  Aprils  1831,  die  BSI  for  execatii^  die  above  prcgecf 
iniiewgd  lo  a  OmsijUi  i  of  dK  Honae  of  Commonfl^ 

nos  Bardetl  proposed  to  ddsy  tbeoonside 
lotion  cf  k,  tffl  fe  And  oMamad  «  ca^y  ^M  order /mn 
$lm  S4€rtimy  of  Simity  Is  ewptij  Mr.  Tcfford  lo  fltdbt 
a  narcejfy  vtiA  m  view  to  a  better  MUfplf  ofweUr  to  ike 
wmtrofoiu.  The  proceedings  wero  theiefaie  snpen^fed, 
and  the  motives  of  t^e  honourabk  hiranif  far  making 
this  proposition  have  received  a  very  striking  dncidation 
from  drcumstances  since  disclosed,  in  ^inrw—jA  pub- 
bshed  hj  different  orders  of  the  House  of  CoBDmoiiB. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  object  of  some  projectors  of  New  Water  Works  for  the 

Mctropgtis,  to  introduce  a.  coatly  scheme  at  the  national  ex- 
pense, by  defetning  existing  eslablishmenls.  Fallacy  of  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Comniittee  of  the  House  of  Commotu  in 
182S.  Proposed  improvements  by  the  Grand  Junction  and 
West  Middlesex  Companies ;  purchase  by  the  lattei  of  a  large 
estate  at  Bamca  Elms,  to  construct  Bcservoirs,  Sec,  The  Cor- 
respondence of  Sir  F.  Burdett  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  about 
employing  Mr.  Telford ;  his  Survey  and  Report.  Outline  of 
his  Plans,  and  their  reference  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Remarkable  dedarationB  of  Sir  F.  Burdett 
and  Mr.  James  Mills-  Examinadon  of  Messrs.  Telford,  Mills, 
ftnd  others.  Remarkson  their  Plans  and  Statements, by  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Clarke,  Mylne,  Simpson,  Wickateed,  &c.  Mr.  Mars- 
land's  Filter  at  Stockport,  &c.  Mr.  Martin's  Proposal  for  an 
Aqueduct  with  a  Bail-road  upon  it.  Scheme  for  supplying  the 
Metropolis  by  means  of  largo  Wells,  and  their  probable  ineffi. 
ciency.    Concluding  Reflections. 

The  two  preceding  chapters  contaia  a  faithful  recital  of 
facts  derived  Arom  autheatic  public  documents,  and  every 
person  who  calmly  and  attentively  peruses  them  will  not 
only  perceive  the  partiality  of  the  evidence  and  reporta, 
but  probably  conclude  that  th^  chief  purpose  waa  to 
give  colouring  and  plausibility  to  the  introduction  <rf  an 
expensive  scheme  of  Water  Works,  by  attempting  to  fix 
odium  on  the  existing  establishments.  Statements  marked 
by  verity  seemed  to  have  little  regard,  whilst  those  of  a 
contrary  character  formed  llie  basis  of  most  mijust  impu- 
tations upon  the  Water  Companies.  Though  not  a  single 
iDstance  was  proved  of  defect,  either  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  New  River,  West 
Middlesex,  and  some  other  Companies,  nevertheless  their 
meritorious  exertions  to  serve  and  satisfy  the  pubUe  re- 
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(.-eived  a  sharf  of  the  vilujwralion.  Hence  property  U> 
the  amount  of  millions, — much  of  it  coasistinf;  of  the 
hard  earnings  aiid  careful  savings  of  maoy  an  industrious 
tradesman,  who  confided  in  its  security  to  solace  his  old 
age, — was  deteriorated  in  value,  or  placed  in  jeopard] 
by  the  sordid  efforts  of  a  few  speculating  individui 
But  how  often  hove  the  projectors  of  "  new  works"  aii 
merely  at  their  own  personal  advantage,  deeming  cvi 
other  coD9tderation  to  be  "  trifles,  light  as  air." 

That  the  water  which  had  usually  been  supplied  to 
metropolis  was  Tckolesome,  the  general  health  of  the  ii 
bitants  had  incontrovertibly  proved ;  and 
designated  "  eminent  medical  men,"  who  hud  been 
vociferous  in  decrying  the  water  as  "  deleterious," 
"  likely  to  produce  some  fatal  epidemic,"  did  not  addi 
one  satisfactory  reason  for  their  confident  assertions,  be- 
sides acknowledging  their  inability  to  cilc  "  any  particular 
facts  of  disease  brought  on  by  it !"  Indeed,  the  lenour 
of  the  transactions  in  this  affair  demonstrated,  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  principal  actors  was  to  establish,  under 
their  own  direction,  New  AVater  Works,  at  an  enormous 
cost  to  the  nation ;  but,  palpable  as  was  the  partiality  in 
selecting  the  e%'idencc,  can  any  disinterested  person  dis- 
cover the  slightest  grounds  for  the  Committee  to 
mend  the  employment  of  Mr.  Telford,  at  the 
expense? 

Unauthorized  and  delusive  as  were  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  that  of  the 
Select  Committee  was  not  less  characterized  by  fallacy, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  striking  instance : — After  re- 
ferring to  "the  rates  of  1831,  which  included  the  increase 
of  S5  per  cent,  upon  the  rental  of  1810,  as  sufficient  to 
remunerate  the  various  ci>nii)anii.-s  at  that  period ;"  the 
Keport  proceeds  to  ^tatc, — "  but  an  inspection  of  th&t 
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ri'lurns  shows,  that  a  gradual  increase  lia.s  taken  place, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  44,000/.  jjer  annum,  to  those 
Companies  who  derive  their  supplies  from  the  north  side 
of  the  river  Thames."*  Tlioiigh  it  is  a  fact  that  no  addi- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  charge  for  water,  yet  the  pur- 
port (if  the  paragraph  immediately  succeeding  the  abova 
was  obviimsly  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  large 
sum  mentioned  arose  from  an  increase  of  their  rates,  and 
also  consisted  of  "  nett  profit,"  as  it  is  artfully,  but  erro- 
neously, denominated,  in  the  tabular  view  of  their  respi>c- 
tive  incomes  appended  to  the  Report.  However,  the 
identical  returns  from  whicli  this  delusive  representation 
was  made,  at  the  same  time  devoioped  the  fact  of  about 
40,000  houses  having  Iwen  erected  in  their  district,  during 
the  period  referred  to.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  increa9e<l  amount  of  income ;  besides  the  expense  in- 
curred in  pipes,  with  their  appendages,  and  other  inci- 
dents to  supply  them,  woidd  of  course  be  proportion  ably 
large,  so  that  the  sum  staled  cotdd  not  be  "  netlprnfit.'" 
Whether  such  fallacies  were  really  intentional,  the 
relatioii  of  8  few  circumstances  will  enable  the  reader  to 
decide. 

The  evidence  adduced  to  the  Commissioners  proved 
that  the  different  establishments  which  supplied  the  me- 
tropolis had  long  been  engaged  in  devising  means  to  fur- 
nish it  in  a  clear  and  salubrious  state.  Two  years  prior  to 
the  time  when  the  most  virulent  abuse  was  liestowed  upon 
the  Grand  Junction  Company  for  neglect  and  inattention, 
ihey  had  commenced,  and  even  at  that  period  were  actually 
occupied  in  effecting,  great  improvements  in  tlieir  works, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  50,000/.  This  Company  also  con- 
templated deriving  their  supply  of  water  from  a  place  about 

•  Heporl,  July  19,  1828,  p.  5. 
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400  yards  Crom  Ricbmond  Bridge,  according  to  a  pkn 
meBtioned  in  a  letter,  dated  June  10, 18S8,  to  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Robert)  Peel,  then  Secretary  of  State.  Beudes,  in 
January,  1829,  with  a  view  to  realize  the  project,  they 
applied  for  permission  to  lay  pipes  through  Kew  Gar- 
deiB,  but  it  was  refused,  although  it  would  not  have 
occasioned  the  slightest  inconvenience,  or  interfered  with 
their  privacy. 

The  attention  of  the  West  Middlesex  Companv  had 
likewise  been  fixed  on  the  same  object,  previous  to  the 
[  ^)pointment  of  the  Select  Committee ;  for,  early  in  June 
18S8,  they  had  really  purchased  a  large  estate  at  Barnes 
Elms,  nine  mites  above  Westminster  Bridge,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  side  of  the  Thames  for  about  two  miles  and 
a  half.  Its  site  was  peculiarly  eligible  for  their  purpose, 
besides  affording  the  most  ample  space  for  constructing 
spacious  reservoirs  to  collect  a  large  mass  of  water,  filter- 
ing it,  or  forming  any  other  works  that  might  be  required. 
-Moreover,  the  Chelsea  Company  were  then  engaged 
in  effecting  very  important  and  expensive  impro>e- 
menta  and  additions  to  their  works ;  other  establishments 
were  also  similarly  exerting  themselves  to  obviate  every 
cause  of  complaint ;  for  regard  to  their  own  interests 
saturally  dictated  that  they  should  endeavour  to  afford 
the  most  complete  satisfaction.  Extraordinary  and 
eostly,  however,  as  were  these  efforts  to  merit  approba- 
tion, the  facts  which  have  been  related  show  that  some 
projectors  of  new  schemes  attempted  to  render  them 
f>dious  in  the  public  estimation  ;  but  the  following  extracts 
from  correspondence  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,*  will  clearly  elucidate  their  motives. 

Abundant  as  was  the  supply  of  water,  and  e^neatly 


•  Mwoh  fSlh.  1830;  May  4th,  1630;  and  Feb.  27th,  1832. 
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and  aadduously  as  ^e  Compaiues  were  endeavouring  to 
improve  its  qualities,  nevertheless  Sir  Frands  Burdett 
seemed  determined  to  have  "  new  works."  Hence,  in 
February  1829,  he  addresEed  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
urging  him  to  employ  Mr.  Telford,  and  also  to  "  allow 
3000/.  for  a  survey,"  from  the  public  Treasury.  To  this 
an  answer  was  relumed,  stating,  that  "  such  a  survey 
would  probably  cost  from  3000/.  to  50001.,  and  the 
Treasury  did  not  feel  justified  tn  directing  it  to  be  done, 
as  Mr.  Telford  would  not  bind  himself,  that  it  should  not 
exceed  the  latter  sum."  After  rather  more  than  two 
months  had  elapsed,  Sir  F.  Burdett  agwn  urged  "  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury  to  employ  Mr.  Telford  at  an 
expense,  not  exceeding  SOOO/. ;"  and  concluded  by 
affirming  that  "  plenty  of  persons  were  ready  to  advance 
money  for  any  plan  sanctioned  by  Govemmtnt.'"  To 
this  Sir  Robert  Peel  concisely  rejoined,  that  "  on  public 
grounds  the  Government  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
expense." 

Reiterated  as  had  been  the  refusals  of  the  Government 
to  consent  to  Sir  F.  Burdett's  propositions,  nevertheless, 
on  June  9,  1829,  he  renewed  his  application  for  authority 
to  employ  Mr.  Telford,  adding  on  this  occasion,  that 
"  he  will  himself  undertake  to  get  a  survey  made  for 
1000/.,  and  also  make  good  any  excess,  for  ail  he  wants 
is  the  sanction  of  the  Government."  As  Sir  Robert  Peel 
probably  became  desirous  of  terminating  these  entreaties, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  diiferent 
Water  Companies,  proposing  that  "  a  competent  engineer 
should  be  employed  to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  and  to 
report  whether  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  for  the  use  of 
the  metropolis,  can  be  taken  either  from  the  Thames  above 
Richmond,  or  from  the  River  Colne,  and  that  the  expense 
of  making  such  surveys  and  estimates,  shall   be  borne 
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by  the  Companies."  To  this  proposal  ihoy  unanimously 
objected,  assigning  as  the  reasons  for  it,  their  own  Kcalous 
efforts,  and  liaving  already  competent  engineers  employed 
by  themselves,  who  were  quite  able  to  effect  any  improviN 
menls  required  by  the  "  utmost  wishes  of  the  public." 

Altlioiigh  Sir  F.  Burdett  had  previously  received  no 
encouragement,  yet  after  another  inter^■al  of  about  si» 
months,  Dec.  S,  1820,  he  resumed  his  nltempts  to  obt 
an  order  from  tlie  Treasury  to  employ  Mr.  Telford 
Sir  Itobert  Peel  resolutely  declined  acceding  to  Ins 
citation,  stating  it  to  be  his  intention  not  to  interfere 
the  Companies,  who  were    "  labouring  at   eoam 
expense  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied. 

In  the  following  month,  Jan.  8,  1830,  Sir  F.  Bui 
addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  apprise  him 
"  he  had  seen  a  section  of  the  Thames  from  Tcddington 
to  Lrfindon  Bridge,  which  demonstrated  ihe  impossibility 
of  improving  the  supply  as  taken  by  the  present  Com- 
panies, without  going  to  other  sources."  He  also  stated, 
that  "  application  liad  been  made  to  trrcai  capitalists, 
who  rephed,  that  they  could  not  undertake  making  sur- 
veys in  the  face  of  eight  Acts  of  Parliament."  To  this 
Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  an  answer,  remarking  on  theiw. 
propriety  of  the  Government  employing  the  public 
for  realizing  Sir  F.  Burdett's  object,  and  dcscanted< 
ihe  difficulties  attendant  on  his  views;  attlie  same  time 
mentioned  his  having  received  "  the  draft  of  a  Hi 
teitlt  a  printed  letter  appended,  stating  tliat  an  indiridtial 
cniiineer  had  made  a  survey  for  a  line  of  aqueduct,  &c, 
but  notlnHng  acquainted  with  the  engineer,  he  wasui 
to  fonn  any  judgment  oi  the  value  of  his  opinion  i 
ihere  were  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  plan  being 
feasible  and  profitable  speculation,  it  would  be  entered 
into  without  the  interference  of  Government;  and  if  it  were 
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not,  it  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.'"*  Judicious  and  [>roper 
as  was  diis  reply,  it  did  not  prevent  Sir  F.  Burdett  from 
a^R  writing  to  Sir  Robert  Peei,  urging  a  compliance 
with  his  request,  and  likewise  reflecting  ujwn  the  conduct 
of  the  Water  Companies ;  but  the  latter  remained  firm 
in  his  decision  to  avoid  employing  Mr.  Telford  at  the 
public  expense. 

Though  foiled  in  all  his  former  attempts,  yet  Sir  F. 
Burdett  did  not  abandon  his  object;  but  the  persons  con- 
stituting the  government  being  changed,  he  ventured,  in 
January  1831,  to  write  to  Lord  Althorp,  then  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  requesting  a  Treasury 
order,  to  t^mploy  Mr.  Telford  to  make  a  Survey,  Report, 
Sic,  at  the  same  time  averring,  "  he  diinks  tliis  matter 
of  such  great  importance,  that  he  underlakes  to  guarantee 
Ike  Treasury  against  any  expen-K  which  may  attend  f(," 
This  apparently  patriotic  offer  induced  the  new  ministers 
to  furnish  the  required  order  on  the  29lli  of  January, 
1831,  with  a  copy  of  the  Treasury  minute  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Telford,  "  for  his  information,  and  to  desire  tliat  he 
will  make  his  Report,  as  proposed  by  Sir  F.  Burdett, — 
(if  he  is  willing  to  do  so,) — o/t  the  distinct  understanding 
that  he  is  to  bring  no  charge  against  Government  for 
this  service.^  This  clear  and  explicit  communication 
shows,  that  as  far  as  the  survey,  &c.  was  concerned, 
Sir  F.  Burdetfa  deaires  had  been  complied  with  on  his 
own  conditions;  and  the  public  documents  affording 
this  information,  also  show  the  nature  of  his  conduct 
after  the  Treasury  order  was  obtained. 

*  Are  not  there  very  good  grounds  for  presuiniiig  that  the 
"  Stelion  of  the  Tham.e»,"  as  well  as  the  "  Draft  of  the  Bill," 
and  "anoni/mous  letter,"  were  the  productions  of  the  "indivi- 
dual engineer,"  who  has  made  himself  go  prominent  by  his  great 
pretensioiis  and  p^pi^)le  absurdities  P 
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Whether  Mr.  Telford'e  shrewdness  led  liim  to  doubl 
oT  the  validity  of  the  guarantee,  was  known  only  by 
himself ;  but  he  returned  an  answer  declining  to  engage 
in  tile  work.  However,  after  the  lapse  of  about  two 
months  (on  March  21,  1831),  he  consented  to  undertake 
it ;  and  wrote  to  the  Treasury  a  letter,  asking  the  ques- 
tion— "  Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is  by  Goverttment, 
and  not  hy  any  individual,  that  I  am  employed  ?"  In 
the  reply  it  was  stated  that  he  was  to  "  consider  himsey^ 
employed  by  Government^  During  the  subsequent  three 
months  six  letters,  at  difTerenl  periods,  were  addressed  to 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  to  arrange  with  Idm  the  mode  of  remu- 
nerating Mr.  Telford;  nevertheless  on  tliis  important 
point,  the  Itonourable  baronet  refrained  from  giving  one 
word  in  reply  !  On  June  S3,  however,  when  the  copy 
of  a  Report  concerning  a  scheme  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Company  was  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  he  again  became  their  correspondent ;  but 
instead  of  noticing  the  letters  previously  addressed  to 
him,  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  indemnify  govern- 
ment, he  indulged  in  a  long  strain  of  invectives  against 
the  Water  Companies,  evading  altogether  the  subject  of 
his  engagement  to  pay  the  expense  of  Mr.  Telford's 
survey,  which  had  been  bo  pertinaciously  urged  uprni 
the  Treasury  by  Iiimsclf ! 

On  the  5th  of  July  a  second  minute  of  the  Treasury 
was  sent  to  the  baronet  relating  to  the  survey,  but  he 
deferred  replying  till  the  28th  of  August,  when  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Althorp  repeating  his  censures  of  ihe  Water 
Companies,  and  descanted  on  the  increase  of  income  by 
the  New  River  Company  since  1 820 ;  omitting,  however, 
to  notice  the  great  increase  of  buildings,  or  the  cxpcn- 
dilure  of  nearly  200,000/.  in  the  extension  of  their  pipes, 
S^c.  to  effect  the  supply  to  the  increased  population.'  Such 
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y  1^    was  htt  regard  tor  candour  and  juslioe  od  this  ooca- 
that  not  one   syllable  occurred  ooneemiiig  bis 
althougli  it  had  been  so  often  apfdied  for  by 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury ! 

n  Fd)niary,  1834»  Mr.  Telford  having  completed  his 
a^crey  and  Report,  ddivered  them  to  the  Lords  of  the 
•Vrcasury,  accompanied  with  three  plans,  and  on  the  S6th 
^  3kf  arch  they  were  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House 
Commons.  The  object  of  one  of  the  plans  was  to 
water  from  the  river  Vendam,  two  miles  above 
piT'atford,  being  about  nxteen  miles  distant  from  Londcm. 
Vor  conveying  it  to  the  metropolis,  be  proposed  to  con« 
^•-luct  a  covered  aqueduct,  having  a  double  water-course, 
^^th  a  foot-path  between  them  to  a  capacious  reservoir 
^Bormed  on  Primrose  Hill,  at  the  haght  of  146  feet  above 
|%d{^  water  in  the  Thames.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
"^rorks  amounted  to  TS5JS6BI.  lis.  6dL,  and  laige  as  the 
wum  may  appear,  they  were  limited  merely  to  affording  a 
wqfiply  to  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Grand  Juncticm,  and 
Chelsea  Companies,  *  which  should  respectively  receive  it 
isy  large  iron  main  pipes,  connecting  their  rei^iective  esta- 
blishments with  the  reservoir. 

The  plan  proposed  for  supplying  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  consisted  in  forming  an  extensive  reservoir  on 
Clapham  Common,  to  recdve  water  procured  firom  the 
Croydon  branch  of  the  liver  Wandle,  at  the  east  end  of 
Beddington  Park,  being  a  point  ninety  feet  above  high 
water  in  the  Thames.  A  covered  aqueduct  with  a 
double  water-course  and  foot-path  intopoeed  was  also  to 

•  In  the  present  Session  ( 1835),  the  Grand  Junction  and  Chelsea 
Companies  have  applied  for  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  water  higher  up  the  Thames ;  the  former  at  a  place  t^ipodte 
Richmond  Gardens;  the  latter  at  a  short  distance  from  RiGhmond 
Bridge. 
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be  the  means  of  conv^iog  it  to  Clap)uun ;  luul  ihcncf 
by  iron  mmn  pipes  to  the  Lambetli,  South  Ijundoii,  and 
Southwai-k  Water  Works.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
sthenic  was  391,875/.  is.  lid.,  making  the  expense  of 
realizing  both  plans,  1,177,840/.  1(m.  5d.,  but  although 
so  nearly  calculated,  even  to  odd  pence,  probably  double 
the  sum  would  not  liqiudate  the  cost  of  executing  works 
of  such  magnitude. 

Another  important  con.^i deration  relating  to  these  pro- 
jects, eonsisted  in  the  pecuniary  means,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed the  governmeni  should  advance,  and  the  Water 
Companies  charged  with  the  inlert'st.  Besides,  it  aUo 
embraced  the  appointment  of  a  "  ParliamentaTt/  Cbm- 
mission  to  manage  the  tahoU;  in  order  that  the  necessary 
works  may  be  performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
that  the  water  may  be  correctly  supplied  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  eacli  company."  Mr,  Telford,  however,  seemed 
to  entertain  doubts  whether  the  supply  to  be  aflbrded  by 
incurring  such  an  enormous  expense,  and  having  the 
costly  appendages  of  a  Parliamentary  Commis^on,  may 
not  prove  unsatisfactory;  and  therefore  he  concludes 
with  observing  that,  "  until  the  public  have,  bif  expe- 
rience, acquired  a  perfect  confidence  in  tlie  quantit^t 
quality,  and  regularily  of  the  pure  water  supply,  the 
communication  with  the  river  (Thames)  otighl  to  be 
presented,  but  not  used,  unless  neeetsity  for  so  doing 
should  occur  r 

Though  the  New  River  and  Kast  London  Works  were 
excluded  from  his  scheme,  Mr.  Telford  made  some 
remarks  on  their  condition  and  capabilities.  As  the  Am- 
well  spring  "  Iiad  abandoned  the  New  River,  and  now 
finds  its  way  into  the  Lea,"  he  suggested  that  "  an  old 
branch  of  the  River  Lea,  at  present  not  in  vmc,  sliould  be 
transferred  to  the  New  River  Company,  who  should  be 
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fc|uirecl   to  embank   and  enlarge   it,  to  not  les^  tlutn 
rcnly  ncres,  and  convert  ii  into  a  settling  reservoir,  upon 
wliieh   the   putnping    engines   should  be   placed, — the 
-Tsgines  to  be  capable  of  raising  two-thirds  of  their  whole 
^vjpply.     This  additional  quantity  thrown  directly  into 
tl^e  reservoirs  at  Newington,  would  have  the  advantage 
K^r  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  create  no  further 
-^a"xpense  of  conduit,  or  other  conveyance."     If  this  plan 
■"^vere  carried  into  effect,  the  Company  were  to  be  required 
■*■'  to  rebuild  the  lock  at  Tottenham  Mill,  as  well  as  to 
l^eep  it  in  repair,  and  also  to  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable 
sum  to  the  trustees  of  the  River  Lea  Navigation  to  be 
«xijended  in  deepening  tlie  river  whore  found  necessary." 
Various  other  improvements  of  the  New  Hiver  were  like- 
"wise  enumerated,  for  instance,  "  fencing  each  side  of  it 
in  a  proper  manner,  to  prevent  cattle  treading  down  its 
banks,  persons  bathing  in  it,  and  creating  other  uui- 
sancea."    He  also  slated  that  "  the  Company  should  have 
the  power  of  summary  punishment  of  trespassers  on  con- 
viction before  ma^strates ;""  and  that   "  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  decide  any  differ- 
ences which  may  arise  among  parties  interested  in  the 
supply  and  purity  of  the   water  to  prevent  expensive 
litigation."  • 

With  regard  to  the  East  London  Water  Works,  Mr. 
Telford  states,  that  recently  "  upwards  of  50,000/.  have 
been  expended  in  improvements  for  ensuring  a  better 
supply  of  pure  water,  which  are  on  the  eve  of  completion; 
and  these  had  been  effected  without  the  Company  having 
the  power  of  imposing  additional  rates  or  charges  on 
their  customers."  He  further  affirms,  that  *'  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  Water  Works  at  Old  Ford,"  convinced 

^  •  The  New  River  Company  have  since  applied  (in  1835)  Tor  an 
h'Act  of  Parliament,  to  enable  them  to  effect  these  nhd  other 
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him  of  iheir  efficiency,  and  that  any  suggestions  from  hhn 
**  hail  been  anticipated." 

The  above  is  a  fair  outline  of  Mr.  Telford's 
plana,  and  a  failhfid  abslTEKt  of  the  principal  points 
in  his  Rqjort,  which,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1834,  were 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Communs,  on  a  motion  made  by  Sir 
Francis  flurdett.  As  tJie  subject  occupied  their  at- 
tention  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  session,  and 
the  proceedings  have  since  been  printed  by  an  order  of 
the  House,  a  summary  view  of  the  most  striking  parts  of 
the  evidence,  will  enable  any  candid  person  to  (ktricle 
whether  the  chief  aim  of  some  professedly  zealous  and 
patriotic  personages  was  really  "the  better  supplying 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  with  pure  and  wlwlvsomc 
vater,"  or  to  procure  a  lucrative  job  for  themselves,  at 
■n  enormous  expense  to  the  public! 

From  the  apparent  solicitude  of  Sir  F.  Burdett  to 
employ  Mr.  Telford,  many  persons  would  naturally  infer 
that  his  primary  object  was  really  to  procure  from  that 
engineer  a  schemedisplaying  so  much  thought,  ingenuity, 
science,  and  skill,  as  to  surpass  all  the  previous  contriv- 
ances for  supplying  water  to  a  great  city.  Incredible, 
however,  as  it  may  appear,  he  neither  entertained  such  a 
notion,  nor  intended  Mr,  Telford  to  be  employed,  not- 
irithstanding  his  frequent  and  urgent  solicitations  to  that 
effect,  as  well  as  for  thousands  of  the  public  money  to 
pay  him  for  his  labours  f  This  fact  is  attested  by  him- 
self, in  the  following  most  remarkable  declaration  to  the 
Committee — "  I  considered  Mr.  Telford's  name  was  the 
ndn  thing  that  was  necessary,  and  that  he  should  con- 
firm and  approve  ;  but  my  reliance  Teas  always  on  Mr. 
Millsf — "Forjireor  s/j  years  Mr.  Mills  was  the]K'rRon 
whom  /  Jiad  always  refencd  to,  and  always  applied  to .'" 
— "  I  considered  Mr.  Mills  leas  most  essential  to  me,  in 
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getting  tlip  surveys  mode,  and  the  whole  business  done  t 
I  relied  catirely  on  Mr.  Mills,  and  submitted  all  to 
him  /"• — Such  are  the  acknowledgments  of  a  man  who 
had  previously  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  frankness, 
aincerity,  and  honour ;  and  certainly,  in  this  instance,  be 
ingenuously  disclosed  hiarea/  views,  and  explicitly  named 
his  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ! " 

Having  heretofore  noticed  Mr.  Mills'  assertion  that  he 
"  had  employed  gentlemen  as  well  as  himself  to  get  up 
petitions,  to  complain  of  the  water ; "  and  also  that  the 
Commissioners  applied  to  have  "  some  person  acquainted 
with  engineering  as  tlieir  secretary ; "  a  few  of  the  "  civil 
engineer's'*  own  statements  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1834^  will  eluiudatc  some  of  the  trans- 
actions that  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  public.  After  the  mention  of  his  attending 
Willis's  Rooms,  and  there  stating  "  his  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  supply  from  the  Thames  was  ohjeclionaile;'" 
and  Mr.  Telford  being  desirous  to  dechne  the  office  of 
Commissioner,  yet  at  his  earnest  request  consentfd  to  take 

•  AfiHutgg  of  Evidence,  1834,  p.  56.  The  perusal  of  these  de- 
clarations cxciied  some  unpleasant  feelings  in  the  writer,  and 
strongly  recalled  to  memory  the  following  passage  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Report,  Sec.  of  the  Commlatiioners,  published  July  1, 1828. 
"  The  noble-minded  and  patriotic  baronet  bas  had  some  mortifying 
experience  of  politicians  by  pro/esnon,  and  may  he  not  siilTer 
either  in  characler  or  in  eaah  from  Water  Company  projectors  P 
U  some  of  lixe  "  engineeri  of  entincnetf'  should  induce  Sir  Francis 
to  supply  the  pecnniary  means  for  realizing  their  ingenioM  plans, 
perhaps  he  would  ultimately  share  (he  futeot  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton, 
without  producing  any  benefit  to  the  public.  Have  not  the  plaiu 
and  calculations  of  some  "men  of  eminence"  been  remarkable, 
Otdy  for  a  pre-emineHt  lack  of  knowledge  and  judgment  7''  The 
pamphlet  containing  the  above  was  referred  to,  and  the 
author's  name  mentioned,  by  one  of  the  Select  Committee 
iippointed  a  few  days  after  it  appeared. — MinnUs  of  Evidence, 
July,  1828,  p.  17. 
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a  part  in  the  iiK|uiry,soldy  aa  tbe  condition  of  his  unJer- 
takiiig  to  be  "  pioneer,'"  si>  that  he  actually  engaged  to 
f  ••  do  ail  the  executive  departments^ — Mr.  Mills  thus  pro- 
\  seeds,   "  As  soon  as  the  coniniission  issued.  Dr.  Rogei, 
■  Mr.  Telford,  and  Mr.  Brande, applied  to  tlteTreasuryJhr 
leave  to  name  tlteir  assistant.      Lord  Laiis<lowne  look 
another  view  of  the  question,  and  said  he  did  not  sec  the 
necessity  of  having  on  en^neer  as  assistant  to  the  cnm- 
'  nisMion,  and  that  those  gentlemen  had  mistaken  the  extent 
\  rf  their  powers,  and  that  they  must  confine  themselves  to 
L  ttie  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  qunntily,  but  not  gv  to 
$ke  remedy.     I  undertook  the  whole  of  that  inquiry,  as 
fer  as  the  engineering  department  went,  and  gave  the 
result  to  Mr.  Telford."   In  reply  to  the  question — "  Why 
I  he  came  to  do  what  he  did,  when  the  Commissioners  were 
not  authorized  to  employ  a  civil  engineer  f"  He  made  tlw 
following  asseveration : — "  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  any 
correfip()ndence  Ijetween  tlie  Commissioners  and  the  Trea- 
sury upon  the  subject,  till  I  gave  in  my  report  to  the 
Commissioners,  who   expected    to   have    had    power   to 
remunerate  me .' " 

"When  Sir  Francis  Burdett  thought  it  necessary  to 

I  have  a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry  to  take  the  Report 

I  into  consideration,  he  requested  that  /  afundd  attend  that 

Select  Committee,  and  conduct  the  examination.     I  did 

'  10,  and  it  terminated  in  the  Committee  recommending 

thdt  Mr.  Telford,  one  of  tlie  previous  Commissioners, 

*  ihould  be  allowed  to  make  a  Report  upon  the  best  mode 

tif  supplying  the  metropolis  with  water."  *     Such  is  Mr, 

Mills's  own  narrative  of  his  operations  relating  to   a 

t  business,  whicli  lias  occasioned  not  only  some  anxiety  to 

I   the  residents  of  the  metropolis,  but  likewise  considerable 

ex]icnse  to  the  public. 
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If  tiie  statement  of  Mr.  Mills  bt-  correct,  he  was  the 
jMplia  ami  Omega  of  tlie  inquiry ;  he  was  ihe  orator  ut 
Willia's  Rooms;  the  "pioneer"'  and  "asBiatant  of  Mr, 
Telford:"  the  "engineer"  to  the  Commissioners ;  the 
"  confidential  scientific  friend"  *  of  Sir  Francis  Burdelt, 

•  These  designaLions  are  quoted  from  the  Correspondence  and 
Minulca  ofEvidence,and  if  considered  in  connection  with  the  aa- 
Berlions  of  Sir  Frttnciii  fiiirdctl,  will  perhftpa  justify  the  Ruspidoti 
of  Mr.  Milk  having  "lent  a  helping  hand"  in  composing  Ihe 
Heport  of  the  Comnussioners,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Select  Com- 
millce  in  lff2S,  Several  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Treasury 
with  the  signnlure  of  F.  Burdett,  have  a  strikidg  similarity  in 
style  and  matter  to  other  docnments  signed  T.  Telford,  though 
Mr.  Mills  declared  they  were  written  by  himself.  The  Com- 
mittee of  1828,  recommended  "Ihe  immediale  empUti/mtnt  of  Mr. 
Telford  to  proceed  in  making  sack  surveys  as  lie  shall  thini  ne- 
eessarf/:"  and  Mr.  Telford,  in  a  letter  printed  with  it,  addressed 
to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  stated  Mr.  Mills  to  be  "a  proper  perscn 
to  delineate  any  line  of  water-course,  &c."  The  latter  also  averred, 
"that  the  affair  of  a  former  survey  for  the  Commissioners,  was 
iindtrttood  helween  Mr.  Telford  and  himself!"  Thus  the  same 
individual  appearsas  anori^nator  of  Parliamentary  proceedings*, 
and  if  his  own  and  the  Baronet's  declarations  arc  to  be  relied  on, 
probably  he  was  cither  the  prompter  or  amanuensis  for  applica- 
tions to  the  Treasury  to  "remunerate  him"  for  ihe  job.  More- 
over. Ilie  Baronet  affirmed  that  "he  relied  eitlirtly  on  Mr.  .Villa.-" 
oE^en  and  urgently  a»  he  had  named  Mr.  Telford,  whose  plans 
funned  the  chief  topic  of  his  addresses  to  dlflerent  Committees 
ill  18^,  on  Bills  for  tiie  improvement  of  Water  Works)  when, 
with  Mr.  Mills  at  his  elbow,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  par- 
ties from  proceeding,  till  a  Committee  of  his  own  nomination  had 
decided  on  a  scheme  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  on 
this  latter  occasion  that  the  fact  became  known  of  a  ijuarrel 
between  Messrs.  Telford  and  Mills,  about  the  division  of  the 
5000^ — each  being  desirous,  as  a  welMnfcrmed  gentleman  stated, 
to  have  "the  lion's  share."  At  the  commencement  of  this 
buriiness,  it  will  be  recollected,  lliat  one  of  these  honourabU  per- 
sonages stigmatised  (he  Water  Companies  as  a  "mischievous  and 
unprincipled  confederacy ;"  but  are  the  professedly  xealous  advo- 
cates, for  what  they  call /mre  iro/er,  exempt  from  the  impatation, 
of  something  like  collusion  to  delude  the  public? 
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**  to  conduct  the  examination  at  ilic  Select  Commitiee ; " 
anil  finally,  '*  tlic  colleague  "  or  '*  assislant  "  to  Mr.  Tel- 
ford to  make  the  surveys,  that  have  cost  the  itation 
5000/.,  of  which  nun  he  has  probably  bad  a  large 
portion. 

Singular  and  striking  as  may  be  the  circumstances  in 
the  preceding  detail,  others  were  developed  deserving 
peculiar  attention.  Prior  to  the  appointment  and  meeting 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1834,  it  had  been  insinualMl 
that  the  plans  delivered  to  the  Treasury  fay  Mr.  Telford, 
were  neither  contrived  by  himself,  nor  the  results  of  his 
own  surveys.  Hence  the  Committee  put  to  him  the 
question — "Who  superintended  those  surveys; — was  it 
Mr.  Mills?"— and  Mr.  Telford's  answer  was — *'No;  it 
was  I  myself.  I  superintended  everything — the  surveys, 
plana,  and  estimates.  Ail  the  plans  and  sections  wetc 
laid  down,  and  estimates  made  out  in  my  office,"  •  At  the 
same  time  he  delivered  a  memorandum  of  the  names  and 
occupations  of  the  individuals  employed.  For  instance, 
"  Thomas  Coseboumc,  George  Turn  bull,  Bryan  Donkin, 
W.  Cubitt,  John  M.  Neil,  taking  levels,  laying  down 
maps  and  sections,  measuring  water,  making  calculations 
of  quantities,  estimating  the  value  of  works,  and  especiallj 
mill  power."  "  James  Mills  in  perambulating  the  < 
taking  trial  levels,  fee."  The  five  individuals  first 
were  also  examined  by  the  Committee,  and  corrol 
Mr.  Telford's  statement. 

The  Committee  interrogated  Mr.  Telford  with 
to  his  reasons  for  proposing  the  Verulam  and  Wandit 
the  sources  of  supply  ;  and  he  gave  for  answer,  the  com- 
petency of  the  Verulam  to  "supply  30  cubic  feet  per 
ticcond,  which  is  more  than  double  tlie  quantity  the  thi 

*  MiHiUei  of  Hvidtner,  p.  7. 
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(Western)  Companies  have  now ;  and  he  intended  the 
water  to  be  delivpred  -anthout  pumpitig  or  JiUration,  lu 
the  higliest  necessary  level."  However,  lie  acknow- 
ledged that  some  very  obvious  and  important  points  had 
esca|)e(l  his  notice  and  consideration:  such  as  "the  injury 
that  would  be  sustained  on  Imth  sides  of  the  river,  by 
the  abstraction  of  water  required  for  irrigation,  ornaroen- 
tal  water,  and  that  containing  fish ; " — nor  had  he  "  asked 
the  owners  of  mills  what  would  be  the  amount  of  damage 
to  them ;  but  had  employed  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  and  Mr. 
William  Cubitt,  men  much  exjierienced  in  mill  property, 
and  proposed  making  compensation  by  steam-power, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  water  taken  from  each 
mill.'"  *  Mr.  Telford  was  also  questioned  concerning 
various  other  circumstances  of  inferior  importance,  and 
therefore  unnecessary  to  be  narrated. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark  that  several  months 
previous  to  the  completion  and  delivery  of  the  Report  and 
Flans  to  the  Treasury  by  Mr.  Telford,  a  quarrel  hod 
occurred  between  him  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  James  Mills, 
whose  singular  and  preposterous  statcmenta  have  hereto- 
fore been  noticed.  When  this  person  was  examined  by 
the  Committee,  it  seemed  to  be  his  principal  aim  to  elevate 
himself  by  depreciating  his  former  employer,  and  repre- 
Henting  him  to  be  incapable  of  the  exertions  required  by 
the  surveys,  on  account  of  "his  age  and  infirmities." 
Among  other  assertions,  he  stated  it  to  be  "  his  belief, 
that  from  the  very  first  commencement  of  the  enqviry, 
he  had  conducted  the  whole  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Tel- 
ford ;"  and  having  finished  the  "perambulation"  accord- 
ing  to  his  instruction,  "they  went  together  in  a  post- 
chaise,  to  the  various  points  whence  the  water  was  to  be 

■  Minult)  of  Evidtnoe,  p.  G. 


onfC  ■■■iiiM  ocaciqaedii] 
9»  Xr.  liEiIirs^  neiiLHK  mi  estnr^sm  detnk  lekdngto 
ibs  mrnxQ^  0^  Mr.  Tci&cd  jnd  himsd^  apfnraitl  j  to 
iktiw:^ac  w^ofiK^vr  nesk  j|ifKftanicd  to  the  Jirr»yf  and 
Mou^imsc  Sf  JCsr^bocifabfiD  ids  emu  smpenar  imgrmuity! 
A^  jn  ilixiscrxua  of  ^btts  seLf-complaoeiicT,  one  instance 
9wr  5iiifix«  w^tka  W  aCnaed  to  be  ^  his  own  imention 
iTteir-ii^^  aaii  >lr.T<!£xdjip(Kjaredexcee<finglj  delighted 
*^  ^"  "I^  Afvke  coowted  'm  *•  peifontiDg  a  chalk 
%£2i^  :5tcxfitCtf  KfCvv^m  the  riT«s  Venilam  and  Gade,  so 
^s-  ^*»  kra^  Aw'  vacer  of  both  lircrs  into  one  focus ;  and 
^fcirt?  ^  ttnlaer?  had  ceased  to  work  on  a  Saturday  night, 
K*  ntnt  tK?  5tnnfli  into  some  luge  reservoirs  constructed 

♦  Mtmmie9  •/  EriJemct^  p.  16. 
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for  the  purpose,  by  which  means  lie  calculated  on  ubtaiu^ 
ing  before  Monday  morning,  as  much  water  as  would 
supply  the  metropolis  Jbr  a  wef/c.'"'  Such  a  rational 
and  feasible  operation,  he  stated,  would  effect  a  saving  of 
385,000^.  the  sum  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  uiiUerB  as 
"a  compensation  for  water  taken  from  the  mills !" "I" 
This  grand  ecunomicat  project  excluded  all  consideration 
of  any  inconvenience  being  experienced  by  the  millers, 
from  the  want  of  water  on  a  Monday  to  work  their  mills, 
or  whether  the  sources  would  be  adequate  to  supply  it ! 
In  the  course  of  his  recitals  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Mills 
repeatedly  affirmed  that  Mr.  Telford  was  *' delighted" 
with  the  various  schemes  proposed  by  himself;  but  if  the 
latter  really  thought  them  admirable,  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  not  one  of  the  delightful  projects  should  be 
deemed  worthy  of  his  adoption  !  Indeed  Mr.  Telford 
stated  that  Mr,  Mills  "  recommended  many  things 
which  lie  did  not  approve ;  and  altliough  he  would  lead 
the  Committee  to  believe  that  he  devised  the  whole  of  the 
plans,  nevertheless  he  was  merely  in  his  employment; 
knew  he  was  in  great  favour  with  Sir  Francis  Burdetl ; 
was  glad  to  give  him  all  the  credit  he  deserved,  but 
wanted  none  from  liim."  i 

Tile  preceding  detail  refers  chiefly  to  the  sclicmes  for 
supplying  tlie  metropolis  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tliames,  but  Mr,  Mills  had  also  a  varicly  to  effect  the 
same  object  on  the  south.  Indeed  he  seems  in  fert'dity 
of  invention  to  have  been  desirous  to  resemble  the  cele- 
brated Abbe  Sieycs,  whom  Mr.  Uurkc  described  as 
posscs»ng  pigeon-holes  full  of  projects,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared with  a  plan  for  every  conjunctuic.  Hence,  from 
his  abounding  store,  the  Committee  were  presented  with 


■  Mia.  0/  liiid.  y.  17.        t  /bid.  p.  23.         (  '*"'-  P-  34  33. 
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no  less  than  four  diiTerent  plans  for  the  supply  of  the 
Eouih  side  of  the  Thames.     One  of  them  had  for  ita  ob- 
L  ject  tu  take  water  from  the  Thames  between  Kingston  and 
1  Houlsey  Lock,  and  to  convey  it  to  a  reservoir  on  Wim- 
[  Ucdon  Common,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  141,856^    An- 
I  tither  scheme  con^sted  in  taking  water  from  the  Thames 
I  immediately  above  Tcddington  Lock,  and  to  convey  it 
I  hy  a  tunnel  under  Richmond  Park,  to  the  same  reser- 
«oir,  at  the  estimated  expense  of  167,476/.     A  third  was 
[-»  proposal  to  remove  Teddington  Ix>ck  to  a  place  below 
Richmond,  and  thence  convey  water  from  the  'llii 
hy  ft  conduit  to  Barnes  Elms  Estate,  that    the  Wl 
Middlesex,  Grand  Junction,  and  Chelsea,  might  pui 
from  that  place  to   their  respective  works.     The  esti- 
mate for  this  was  116,733/.     The  fourth  plan  proposed 
to  take  water  from  the  river  Wandle  at  the  head  of 
[-Watney's  Flour  Mills,  below  Wandsworth  Bridge,  and 
aAcr  CMiveying  it  to  a  reservoir  in  Battersea  Fields  to 
pump  it  to  another  reservoir  on  Clapham   Coi 
Besides,  it  comprised  the  construction  of  a  second 
voir,  directly  opposite  the  Grand  Junction  and  Chi 
Companies'  engines,  for  these  establishments  to 
their  supply ; — procuring  the  water  on  a  Sunday 
formed  a  feature  in  the  plan,  to  avoid  giving 
tion  for  mills ; — the  estimate  was  97,000/.  "      As  an 
appendage  to  his  various  plans,  Mr.  Mills  proposed  to 
have  a  filtering  reservoir  of  about  two  acres,  with  two 
feet  head  of  water,  which  was  to  "  enter  at  the  bottom 
of  four  rough  walls,  and  rise  through  the  filter  to  over, 
flow  the  top  of  the  walls."     This,  he  averred,  "  would 
be  sufhcicnt  to  filter  a  whole  week's  supply,"  which  was 
to  be  afterwards  taken  from  a  reservoir  calculated  to 
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tain  enough  for  a  month.  He  was  asked  whether  "  the 
water  after  Bltering  in  the  fiummer,  and  being  stagnant 
for  three  weeks,  woiilJ  not  generate  insects  and  vegeta- 
tion!" When  he  replied — "  It  never  could  be  stagnant 
for  three  weeks,  for  if  he  put  in  one  week's  supply  every 
week,  that  was  quite  suflicient  to  keep  water  of  that 
magnitude  in  the  most  perfect  purity  ]""'  Thia  answer 
lihows  the  consUtcnctf  of  the  philosopher,  who,  in  his 
former  "  Statement  to  the  Commissioners,"  had  repre- 
sented the  Thames  as  "  likely  to  become  putrescent" 
though  constantly  in  motion !  To  the  several  instances 
already  adduced  of  the  extraordinary  pretensions  of  the 
*'  assistant  to  Mr.  Telford,"  one  more  may  be  added 
uQbrding  a  striking  display  of  his  superiority  to  all 
competitors.  In  the  account  of  his  assertions  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  1828,  the  reader  will  recollect  that  his  answer 
to  one  question  was — "  /  am  not  engineer  enough  to 
devise  any  plan,  by  which  wc  can  convey  to  the  pipes 
of  nght  difTerent  Companies  water  at  a  high  level. 
I  have  no  idea  of  the  practicahility  of  such  a  mea- 
sure."-f  Nevertheless,  to  the  Committee  of  I8S4>,  he 
ftfErmcd  that  "  one  single  pipe,  of  six  inches  diameter, 
brought  down  from  Primrose  Hill,  will  supply  the  whole 
high  service  of  London  /  "  J  Experience  however  proves, 
that  to  effect  the  high  service  of  a  single  Company, 
actually  requires  the  use  of  a  pipe  twenty-one  inches  in 
diameter.  How  mauy  such  pijios  must  therefore  be 
necessary  to  supply  all  the  others  ?  But  if  this  **  civil 
engineer""  possess  suuh  matchless  capabilities,  is  it  not 
palpably  evident  that — 

"  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel  ?"— 
And  to  compare  the  constructor  of  the  Menai  Bridge 


•  Min.  of  Evid.  p.  107.     t  Sec  p.  30O.     i  Min.  of  Bv%d.  p,  153. 
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and  Cyiifite  Aqueduct  with  liim,  would  be  contrasting 
objecte  most  strikingly  discordant ! 

Having  given  a  faitliful  outline  of  the  schemes  pro- 
i>o^  Ity  Messrs.  Telford  and  Mills  for  supplying  the 
metropolis,  it  may  be  useful  to  add  some  remarks  that 
were  made  by  ntliers  upon  their  respective  merits ;  aod 
their  statements  will  probably  show  whether  the  etni- 
tunt  engineer,  or  his  coadjutor  po^^essed  the  appro- 
priate qualifications  for  undertaking  to  afibrd  '*  a  better 
supply    of    water,"    than    the    inhabitants  previously 

I  wijoyed. 

Among  the  personB  examined  by  the  Committee  was 
Mr.  W.  Anderson,  the  engineer  to  the  Grand  Junction 
"Water  Company ;  a  man  whose  clear  perceptions,  and 
cool  discriminating  judgment  being  united  with  science 
and  skill  in  his  profession,  render  his  statements  worthy 
4^  peculiar  attention.  Besides,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  localities  that  formed  tlie  basis  of  the  plans, 

I  MS  well  as  the  different  rivers  from  which  it  was  pro- 
|»se<i  to  obtain  water.  He  obseired  that  "  Mr.  Tel- 
lord  staled  seventy-two  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second, 
which  in  twenty-four  hours  will  give  6,320,800  cubic  feet 
tor  tlie  produce  of  the  Verulam  and  Gade  united ;  and  tliis 

i   Jieing  only  one-third  of  a  week's  consumption,  it  would 

I  ti>erefore  require  three  days  water  mstead  of  one,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Mills,  to  be  delivered  into  the  reservoir 
for  a  week's  supply."  Besides,  "if  such  a.  plan  were 
kdopted,  a  great  portion  of  the  branches  of  the  Colne 

■  would  be  left  dry  Jhr  three  days  ;  for  instance,  in  those 
parts  from  the  head  of  the  mill  to  tlie  tail,  whatever  the 
fall  might  be;  thus  the  mills  would  be  stopped  for  waiU 
ofti-aier  three  days  and  a  ha/J  out  of  the  aevenJ"  Ilcnce, 
there  being  35  mills  below  the  points  at  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  uke  the  water,  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase 
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every  niill  on  ihe  siream,  esdiisive  of  tlie  amouiil  required 
for  injury  lo  onmmeiital  waters  to  gcntlemena'  seats. 
The  junction  of  the  Verulani  and  the  Gade,  would  be  an 
»c[>ense  of  L^,000/.  ;*  and  estimating  the  mills  at  355 
horses'  power,  tlie  compensation  for  them  alone  would  be 
alxiiil  450,000/. -f  It  appeared  likewise  that  the  Veru- 
lam  received  drainage  from  the  towns  and  villages  situate 
nn  its  banks,  as  is  probably  the  ca.se  with  every  other 
river,  and  consequently  must  be  equally  objectionable 
witli  the  Thames. 

At  different  times  Mr.  Anderson  has  made  experiments 
with  a  doat,  to  ascertain  the  point  to  which  the  tide 
ascends  in  the  Thames,  and  the  results  several  years 
ago  showed  tliat  it  flowed  to  near  Hanmiersmith ;  but 
his  last,  in  18S4,  pmved  that  since  tlie  removal  of  Old 
London  Bridge,  it  runs  about  two  miles  higher  up, 
besides  havinga  quicker  motion,  which  haihad  theeffect 
of  cleansing  the  banks  and  bottom  of  the  river.  Hence, 
very  little  mud  is  perceivable  in  the  Thames  to  near 
Mortlake;  and  although  it  increases  in  its  course,  it  Is 
so  trivia!  in  the  vicinity  of  Battersea  Bridge,  as  to  have 
nsible  effect  on  the  water.  From  the  attention 
bestowed  by  him  on  the  state  of  the  river,  he  concluded 
that  the  water  taken  at  Barnes  Elms,  during  ebb  and 
flood,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  West  Middlesex 
Company,  would  be  nearly  as  good  as  at  Isleworth,  but 
should  prefer  water  taken  opposite  Sion  House,  because 
generally  it  woidd  reqiuro  very  slight  filtering.  To  effect 
this,  it  would  require  a  conduit  three  and  a  half  miles  in 
[■ngth,  which  would  cost  from  30,000/.  to  40,000/. 

The  purity  of  the  water  near  to  Teddingion,  having 
been  often  the  subject  of  remark,  Mr.  Anderson  endea- 

•  JUt'nulu  of  Evidtnre,  p.  67.  t  'W.,  p.  68. 
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mmM  be  54»ilS  oAic  CbcC  per 
vinldiB  tke  dtannel  of 
tke  riwrMtfesT«eewUikflf«Opnbfairadm 
UfHdaBkagdi:  bat  tke  iov  m  nawr  bc^two 
iect  m  bogky  tbe  qpHti^  vould 
75,000  obie  CbcC  per  simile.  Tbe  wbole  of  tbe 
§omiag  damn  the  Tb— e^  Mr.  Aadcrwn  fulmlatfd  to  be 
150,000  obie  fiect  per  nnie. 

Tbe  eridcaee  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Onfce,  dancer  to  the 
West  MiMlnrt  Compnijr,  wmi  the  coutmctor  of  the 
Stispeafloo  Bridge  at  Hammcmiith,  placed  id  a  pranu- 
■eat  light  the  absurdity  ofMr.  Mills's  asertioo,  that  ^by 
asiMfldk  mum  fiom  Primrase  Hill,  all  the  high  service 
in  LoodoD  might  be  effected  in  ^/{Nirlioiir&.'"  He  slated 
it  as  a  tad^  that  it  actually  requires  *'  tern  amd  a  half 
hours  per  day,  to  supply  the  high  service  of  that  Com- 
pany'^s  district  alooe^  from  a  twenty-one  indi  pipe;  hence, 
a  six-inch  main  having  only  about  €me4wdfik  of  the 
aqMcity  of  a  twenty-one  indi,  it  would  require  1S6  hours 
to  perform  tbe  same  service  by  a  six-inch  pipe  1^  Mr. 
Clarke  likewise  corroborated  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son, with  regard  to  tbe  tide  ascending  higher  since  tlie 
removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  and  the  increased  velocity 
of  the  stream  having  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  more  free  from  lult  than  formerly. 


!«►  that  the  condition  of  the  wat«r  is  materially  improved 
at  Bames  Elms,  where  the  West  Middleaex  Company 
intended  to  construct  reservoirs,  and  procure  their  supply 
of  water.  The  plan  waa  to  take  it  at  half  ebb  of  the 
tide,  for  about  four  or  five  hours  each  tide,  making  from 
eight  to  nine  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  the  water  being 
then  in  a  very  pure  state.  It  was  to  Bow  from  the  river 
into  a  settling  reservoir,  afterwards  to  pass  througti  a 
filter,  and  thence  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  the  well  of  the 
engine,  to  pass  through  the  mains  to  the  cisterns,  without 
any  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

As  the  object  chiefly  desired  was  transparent  water, 
the  Committee  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  various  per- 
sons the  results  of  their  experience,  by  the  methods  which 
they  had  practised.  T.Marsland,Esq.M.P.  stated  that  the 
filter  employed  in  hia  works  at  Stockport,  occupied  about 
500  square  yards  of  surface,  having  a  bed  consisting  of 
three  feet  of  gravel,  and  three  of  sand,  which  was 
renewed  once  in  two  years,  at  an  expense  of  about  40/. 
The  water  flowed  into  it  directly  from  the  river ;  and 
though  its  condition  was  worse  than  that  in  the  Thames, 
it  passed  through  instantly,  so  as  to  filter  500  gallons  in 
a  minute.  Its  surface  was  occasionally  cleansed  at  the 
coat  of  about  twenty  shillings. 

Mr.  J.  Simpson,  engineer  to  the  CheUea  Company, 
enumerated  some  particulars  concerning  the  filter  em- 
ployed at  those  works.  He  stated  that  the  filtering  began 
to  operate  with  about  four  inches  head  of  water,  and  con- 
tinued working  till 'it  reached  five  feet,  that  being  its 
usual  bright.  Though  occupying  only  one  acre,  it 
purified  in  twenty-four  hours  rather  more  than  8,300,000 
gallons.  According  to  the  analysis  of  the  water  by  Dr. 
Bostock,  10,000  grains  of  the  water  contained  only  about 
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two  grains  uf  extraneous  matter,  so  that  it^  punty  must 
l>c  equal  to  any  spring  water. 

The  Committee  were  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  ai  inter- 
vals, f()r  nearly  threi'  inonihs,  and  examined  Mr.  W.  C. 
Mylne,  engineer  lo  the  New  River  Company,  Mr.  T, 
Wickateed  of  the  East  London,  Dr-  Bostock,  and  various 
other  persons  relulive  In  the  object  of  their  appointment. 
Mr.  Mylne  recounted  different  improvements  that  had 
been  recently  effected,  and  (jtliers  that  were  in  contem- 
plation for  increasing  (he  supply  ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
affirmed  that  Mr.  Telford's  proposal  was  only  what  the 
New  Hiver  Company  had  in  view  some  years  ago,  having 
aetiially  introdui-ed  a  Bill  into  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  on  account  of  powerfid  opposition  it  was  aban- 
doned. Mr.  Wicksteed  detailed  the  very  important  im- 
provements in  the  works  that  he  superintended,  and 
remarked  upon  Mr.  Mills's  erroneous  and  extrava^nt 
L  Kasertions  concerning  thcni.  To  show  the  fallacy  also  of 
rliis  notion  about  supplying  higli  service,  Mr.  Wicksteed 
observed,  that  according  to  Mr.  Smeaton's  experimmts 
upon  the  friction  of  water  passing  through  pipes,  it  is  ne- 
I  cessary  to  have  121  feet  head  of  water  to  overcome  iliu 
I  friction  produced  by  a  velocity  of  five  feel  per  second, 
through  a  six-inch  pipe,  for  every  mile  in  length.  Thirty 
feel  per  second  is  equal  to  twenty  miles  per  hour ;  and  as 
the  friction,  and  consequent  head  of  water  to  overronie 
that  friction,  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  it 
I  would  require  an  immense  head  or  column  of  water  to 
'  overcome  it ;  hence,  he  considered  it  quite  impracticable 
with  the  bead  of  water  from  Primrose  Hill,  to  produce  a 
velocity  of  thirty  feet  per  second  through  a  six-inch  pipe 
of  a  mile  in  length.  Even  if  water  could  be  made  to 
pass  through  a  six-inch  pipe  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  per 
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stcond.  it  would  not  deliver  six  cubic  feet  per  sn-und  at 
ttie  distance  mentioned.* 

The  circumstances  that  have  been  related  clearly 
display  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  Mills's  qualifica- 
tions to  afford  "  a  belter  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis,"  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  pi'esent 
establishments  fur  the  purpose.  Though  al  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  he  professed  to  possess  only  "  a  slen- 
der portion  of  common  sense,"  yet  his  confident  preten- 
sions and  assumptions  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  considered  himself  to  Ik  such  a  superior  genius,  timt 
Mr.  Telford  and  others  were  mere  pigmies  in  a  comparison 
with  himself.  His  extravagant  asseverations  so  astounded 
the  Committee,  as  to  induce  them  to  examine  several  other 
well-informed  persons,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
and  the  whole  concurred  in  declaring  his  statements  and 
calculations  to  be  fallacious.  Indeed  several  considered 
them  "so  preposterous,  as  to  deem  it  a  waste  of  the 
Committee's  time  to  comment  upon  them."  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  oracle  of  Sir  Francis  fiurdett  in  this  affair; 
and  the  baronet's  patronage  of  his  views,  has  probably 
cost  the  nation  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
without  benefiting  a  single  human  being,  excepting  the 
"  surveyor"  himself,  and  a  few  of  his  coadjutors. 

If  the  mctropohs  should  not  be  well  supplied,  the 
defect  will  not  ^Ise  from  any  lack  of  projects  for  the 
purpose ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  that 
Mr.  Martin,  the  artist,  presented  to  the  Committee  the 
plan  proposed  by  him  in  1828,  with  some  alterations,  an 
appropriate  map,  and  a  drawing  to  represent  a  raU-rond. 
In  this,  his  object  was  not  only  to  procure  water  from  the 
f'olnc  at  Dcnham,  where  the  different  branches  unite  lo 

•  Mimiti  i^f  Evidence,  p.  163. 
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form  one  ttrvam,  but  to  convey  it  to  PaddingtoD  by  a 
cohered  aqueduct,  having  upoD  it  a  ruUroad  fourteen  and 
a  half  miles  in  k-ngth,  at  the  estimated  expense  at5G9,SO0l. 
From  this  source,  he  stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  funush 
a  supply  for  the  West  Middlesex,  Grand  Junction,  and 
Chelsea  Companies*  districts ;  but  as  he  had  not  strictly 
ascertained  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  obtained,  on  sub- 
sequent inquiry  it  appeared  that  it  would  amount  merely  to 
"  about  one-fourth  of  the  maximum  quantity  propoeed;'" 
and  other  circumstances  evinced  a  want  of  that  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge  which  are  essential  for  contriving 
and  the  construction  of  Water  Works.  From  documents 
delivered  (o  the  Committee,  it  appeared  that  in  this 
instance  Dr.  Turner  of  the  London  University,  and  Dr. 
Kcrrison,  afforded  their  aid  by  what  is  denominated,  "  a 
qualitative  analysis'^  of  the  water  of  the  Colne,  besides 
[  the  latter  engaging  to  *'  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
I  Kurd  and  aofl  water ! "  * 

Various  notices  have  recently  been  given  of  intentions 

I  to  a])ply  to  Parliament  for  Acts  to  improve  the  existing 

}  establishments,  and  to  form  others  for  supplying  the  me- 

r  tropohs,  which  will  again  occasion  the  subject  to  occupy 

I  the  attention  of  the  public.     Among  them   appears  a 

f  fecbcmc  for  sinking  "  wells  of  100  feet  diameter,  having 

[  «  depth  of  100  feet,  or  even  more,  until  the  pure  spring 

[  water  is  produced."    According  to  the  estimate  of  the 

projector,    "  each  of  these  will  yield  100,000  barrels 

every  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  eight  of  the  Water 

Companies,  deiiving  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  by 

I  adopting  this  method,  will  be  enabled  to  supply  their 

I  tenants  with  pure  and  wholesome  water ; — twenty  such 

wells  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  metropolis!  "     Thifc 


*  MmuU»  of  i'vidcnce,  p.  115. 
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is  also  one  uf  the  plans  proposed  to  the  Cummittee  in 
1828,  by  a  Mr.  Henry  Francis ;  but  on  his  exanunaUon, 
ho  admitted  that  the  only  grounds  for  his  calculations  of 
their  probable  great  productiveness  were — the  quantity 
of  water  appearing  in  different  mines  in  Cornwall  and 
other  places,  as  well  as  during  the  excavations  of  the 
West  India  Docks,  the  Thames'  Tunnel,  some  borings 
at  Tottenham,  Gic.  He  likewise  acknowleilged  his  in- 
ability "  to  speak  practically,  and  could  only  argue  by 
analogy.'"  *  At  the  time  of  the  project  being  broached, 
scarcely  any  consideration  was  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  a 
popular  monthly  publication  has  lately  announced  that  a 
Mr.  Robert  Faten  is  about  to  submit  to  the  borough  of 
Marylebone,  a  plan  and  estimate  for  supplying  the  dis- 
trict, independently  of  Water  Companies  connected  with 
river  service.-f-  A  few  extracts  from  the  elaborate  article 
containing  this  statement,  will  convey  a  clear  notion  of 
its  tenour  and  object,  and  wilt  also  show  how  much  it 
abounds  with  invective,  assumption,  misrepresentation, 
and  dogmatism. 

The  writer  begins  his  tirade  by  quoting  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  ISSS,  some  passages  that 
were  not  authorised  by  credible  evidence,  and  then  ear- 
castically  refers  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Telford  as  disclosing 
the  *'  wonderful  discoveries  of  there  being  oilier  streams 
and  rivers,  besides  the  Thames  and  New  River,  which 
may  be  brought  to  London,  and  served  out  from  reser- 
voirs for  the  public  use."  After  designating  the  present 
supply  as  deleterious  and  poisonous,  besides  stating  that 

•  Minute*  of  Evidence,  1828,  p.  16,  1?. 

i  Frazer"!  Magaiine.tio.  59,  for  Nov,  1834.  The  article  is 
attributed  to  the  autlior  of  "  Old  Bailry  Erperienee .- "  and  hut 
assertions  evince  about  tlic  same  atlenlion  to  faints,  eontJBteney, 
and  verity,  as  aomo  others  who  have  appeared  to  reconunend 
new  projects. 
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**  pure  water  is  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  In-o  porli 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrc^n  by  bulk,  free  from  all 
adventitious  substances,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or 
wineral,"  he  avers,  that  "  almost  every  schoolboy  knows 
that  such  a  fluid  is  nowhere  to  be  found  on  this  terra- 
queous globe,  except  at  the  mouth  of  certain  springs ; 
and  that  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  source,  tlie  nwrc 
deteriorated,  and  the  less  transparent  will  tlie  water  be- 
ne."— "  All  pure  spring  or  well  water,  very  soon  after 
[  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air,  imbiber 
impurities,  and  is  in  a  state  of  incipient  turbcscency '.  " — 
"  No  water  can  Ik?  considercfl  pure  which  has  been  con- 
veyed by  a  stream,  and  agitated  in  its  passage  over 
various  soils,  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  eRects  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  ever  droppinfr  vegetabU  impu- 
rities on  iia  surface .'.' " — "When  stagnant  or  in  motion, 
it  may  part  with  its  earthy  properties  i  but  it  uniformly 
takes  up  animal  and  vegetable  matters  which,  being 
under  the  process  of  decomposition  impregnates  the 
vialer  v/'uh  gaseous  impurities,  destructive  to  the  health 
of  all  who  use  it,  either  for  culinary  purposes,  or  as  a 
beverage; — generating  a  variety  of  complaints  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Kerrison,  principally  those  of  the  viscera, 
enlargement  of  t  he  liver,  dyspeptic  complaints,  Sic."  " 

Notwithstanding  such  conHdent  assertions  concerning 

the  "gaseous  impurities'"''  of  the  water  being  "destrnc- 

ttve  to  the  health  of  all  who  use  it," — and  also  afBrming 

that  "  diseases  are  very  prevalent  in  the  metropolis  in 

I  autumn,"  yet  this  strenuous  but  inconsistent  advocate  for 

I  pure  water,  has  actually    bestowed   some  pains,  in  the 

I  identical  descant,  to  prove  that  in  general  the  residents 

f>f  the  metropolis  are  not  water-drinkers !     Besides  the 

■  Fur  Dr.  K.'s  curious  rcaiMtiuDg  in  (lupi)ort  til  nach  a  alulemeBt 
KC  chap.  XX.,  p.  306—400. 
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folluwing  confession  will  slill  fartiier  show  liir;  acumtin  and 
logical  dexterity,  altlioiigli  ai  ihc  same  time  profettEing  to 
rely  upon  llie  authority  of  "  eminent  medical  men  !" 
— '*  Within  these  few  years  our  medical  knowledge  has 
been  muck  enlarged,  yelhut  little  advance  !ias  been  made 
in  ascertaining  the  generating  causes  of  diseases;  plenty 
of  t/ieari/,'^ul  noj'acts.  We  have  iTtcreased  our  nosolo- 
gical nomenclature,  and  can  give  the  derix'atioti  of  our 
new  terms,  but  are  unable  satisfactorily  to  trace  old  or 
neif  diseases  to  their  source  ! !" — Again — "  It  is  curious 
and  interesting  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  palpable 
truths  arc  frittered  down,  and  become  lost  to  the  public, 
by  the  ingenuity  and  disingentiousness  of  scientific  men, 
when  called  upon  to  support  particular  interests.  They 
deal  with  axioms  aaA  facts,  as  if  they  were  hypothetical; 
and  with  hypotheses  as  if  they  were  facts,  just  as  in  turns 
it  serves  their  purpose !  ! " — Tlie  sagacious  writer  of  such 
a  description  surely  did  not  suspeet  how  appropriately  it 
might  be  applied  to  himself,  when  among  his  oilier  asser- 
tions, he  actually  intimates  that  )<rHai/6e  the  "generating 
cause  ^'  of  tiic  cholera ! 

Having  so  aptly  illustrated  his  own  position  concerning 
ignorance  of  the  causes  of  diseases,  he  thus  boldly  pro- 
ceeds:— "  The  charges  against  them  {the  Water  Com- 
panies) are,  that  they  know  their  supply  is  bad, — nay 
destructive  to  health.  This  fact  has  been  proved  so  often 
that  none  can  pretend  ignorance  of  it.  Their  charge  for 
ifie  waier  they  do  supply  is  most  etiormous  and  oppressive 
upon  the  poorer  classes; — the  probable  average  to  each 
house  throughout  the  metropolis  being  from  three  tojbur 
pounds  per  annum  !  •     They  know  there  is  a  better  and 

•  See  UielabulHrvicwof  liicir  tcsiwelive  rates,  &c.  at  the  endor 
ihe  work,  from  which  it  wUI  appear  tliat  the  charge  dots  not 
average  in  amount,  half  the  Hum  named  by  this  wrifer;  and  fot  a 
veryl3rgeniimberorhou5e«itt«  only  ten,  twelve,  or  filtcenshillingK. 
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as  ready  a  supply  at  hand,  but  from  a  principle  of  mono- 
poly that  actuates  all  their  measures,  and  from  the  alt- 
absorbing  motive  of  gain,  they  oppo§e  every  aitempi  for 
improving  the  supply,  although  it  may  tend  to  remove 
a  vast  number  of  diseases,  and  promote  the  longevity  of 
the  London  operatives  generally ! " 

Though  the  writer  reprobates  "  a  joinUstock  company 
as  Ajuffgle,  with  the  humbuff  of  paying  interestoa  capital^ 
nevertheless,  he  states  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  Maryle- 
bone  borough  take  upon  themselves  to  manage  th«r  own 
supply  of  water,  they  will  be  able  to  paif  good  ifUert 
for  the  capital  required !  However,  he  afHrms, 
'*  Ike  Government  ought  to  undertake  it,  and  that  the' 
money  might  be  borrowed  and  added  to  the  national 
debt!""  Thus  to  enable  the  sagecontri  vers  of  this  dubious 
project  to  realize  the  professed  purpose  of  benefiting  a 
wealthy  portion  of  the  community,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  whole  nation  shall  be  burthened  with  the  expense  and 
risk  of  their  experiment,  although  the  present  average 
ciiarge  for  water  amounts  only  to  about  one  farthing  per 
barrel, — a  lower  rate  tlian  in  any  other  great  city.  The 
impropriety  of  stigmatizing  such  a  trivial  sum  to 
*'  enormous  and  oppressive,"  is  as  glaringly  obvtons 
that  facts  and  veracity  have  been  disregarded  in  this 
attempt  to  recommend  an  expensive  scheme,  which  has 
chiefly  for  its  basi^— "  hypothesis .' " 

Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  district 
pend  upon  wells  for  their  supply  of  water,  the  uncertaii 
and  variableness  of  its  quantity,  often  expose  them  tA' 
great  inconvenience,  arising  either  from  long  periods  of 
dry  weather,  or  the  springs  finding  their  way  into  other 
places.  Tile  latter  was  the  case  of  the  prolific  spring  at 
Amwell,  which  formed  one  of  the  original  sources  for 
Mipplying  the  Now  Hivcr,  but  its  produce  has  long  since 
flowed  into  tlic  Lea.     Common  as  is  the  expreteion- 
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pure  tpring  water,  and  generally  also  as  the  noiiou  may 
be  indulged  that  when  obtained  from  wells,  H  is  fi-eer 
frcini  admixture  with  other  substances  than  that  aAbrded 
by  rivers,  nevertheless  the  recent  analysis  of  the  trans- 
parent water  from  the  Treasury  pump  at  Whitehall, 
shows  it  to  contain  extraneous  matter  to  the  amount  of 
four  times  the  quantity  of  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith, 
and  the  filtered  water  from  the  Chelsea  Works.  Nu- 
merous facts  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  adduced  to  de- 
monstrate that  transparency  cannot  be  deemed  a  proper 
test  of  the  purity  of  water ;  and  although  tlie  above 
instance  is  one  irrefragable  proof,  has  its  salubrity  over 
l>cen  questioned  by  the  medical  attendants  of  tliose  who 
have  long  and  constantly  used  it  for  beverage  and  other 
domestic  purposes? 

The  calculation  of  the  productive  power  of  springs  in 
London  and  its  vicinity,  is  evidently  founded  on  a  fall^ 
cious  principle ;  for  although  holes  have  been  bored  to  a 
great  depth  in  various  places,  four,  six,  or  eight  inches 
diameter,  and  water  has  in  some  instances  actually  risen 
to  the  surface,  can  these  be  deemed  sulHcienl  reasons  for 
a  conclusion,  that  the  same  sources  would  furnish  a  con- 
stant supply  for  wells  of  several  hundred  times  the 
capacity  !  For  a  few  domestic  purposes,  wells  of  mode- 
rate dimensions  yield  but  a  limited  supply ;  and  even 
if  they  were  twenty  times  the  magnitude,  how  trivial 
would  be  their  aid  in  various  important  cases,  particu- 
larly in  the  emergencies  of  fires,  when  to  extinguish  the 
conilagration  at  a  single  house  commonly  requires  nearly 
a  thousand  hogsheads?  And  would  they  contribute  any 
share  of  the  supply  for  cleansing  the  sewers,  and  watering 
the  streets  in  summer  ? 

It  may  not  be  unuscful  to  remark,  that  one  reason 
assigned  for  the  feasibility  of  supplying  the  metropolis 
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I  of  its  present  number,  and  their  habiu  and  occupations 
,   (Squired  a  less  ample  supply.     However,  the  defii 
of  those  sources  at  that  period  occasioned  a  reoaui 
the  Tliamcs  and   the   construction  of  the  New 
besides  the  bad  quality  of  the  water  procured  from  mimy 
wells  in  Soutliwark,  was  the  cause  of  the  inhabitants 
obtainitig  il  from  the  Thames,  much  as  this  noble  slreani 
I  may  have  recently  been  decried  by  sordid  projectors,  or 
medical  practitioners,  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
I  incompetent  to  appreciate  its  genuine  properties.  Tbedif- 
fi^rent  concurring  projects  iliat  have  lately  been  announced 
for  obtaining  it  from  this  ample  source,  indicate  that  the 
various  examinations  of  its  qualities,  prove  il  to  be  equal, 
if  not  preferable,  to  any  other  fur  tlie  supply  of  London. 
As  a  conclusion  to  this  accoimt  of  the  numerous  and 
diversilied   contrivances   to  accomplish  the  momentous 
object  of   supplying  water   to  the  population  of  great 
I   dties,  it  ia  hoped  that  a  few  reflections  will  not 
'   aidered  irrelevant.     Various  facts  related  in  the 
ding  pages,  have  shown  the  fallaciousness  of  the 
that   tlic  refuse  from  different  manufactories 
deleterious  qualities   to  the  Thames;    and  perhaps  no 
statement  was  ever  less  supported  by  ratinnal  and  credible 
t£stimnny.     It  is  indeed  far  from  improbable  that  ihc 
substances,  to  which  the  term  refuse  was  applied,  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matters,  and  really  operate  to  render  the  water 
pure  and  wholesome.     If  the  water  be  lurbid,  it  may  not 
be  either  filthy  or  noxious;  and  generally  it  becomes 
transparent  in  a  short  time,  if  kept  titill  to  allow  the  sub- 
sidence of  llie  particles  which  occasion  iis  opaque  ap- 
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pearaiico.  'I'lie  fastidious  may  call  mud  and  r 
Hltli,  yet  do  tiin  such  substances  comtnnnicate  fertilitv  to 
our  fields  and  gardens,  whence  we  derive  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions both  for  sustenance  and  gratification  ?  But  does 
any  rational  creature  ever  suspect  that  the  "decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter"  pollutes  these  sources  of 
health  and  enjoyment  ?  Though  sordid  speculators  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind  have  broached  preposterous 
notions,  and  excited  apprehensions  to  realize  their  own 
purposes,  do  not  facts  prove  them  to  emanate  from 
imagination,  to  aid  an  attempt  to  substitute  prrJudiiYs 
and  conjectures  for  deductions  from  many  scientific  expe- 
riments carefully  made,  and  also  the  testimony  of 
experience  ? 

The  following  facts  will  likewise  ofibrd  a  farther  Illus- 
tration of  the  subject,  as  well  as  useful  materials  for 
reflection.  When  the  ingenious  Dr.  Betldoes  was  engaged 
with  others  in  his  inquiries  Louceming  the  causes  of  con- 
sumption, he  found  that  scarcely  any  instances  of  that 
melancholy  and  fatal  disease  occurred  among  persons 
employed  in  various  works,  whose  re/use  some  medic.il 
men  have  represented  to  be  injurious  to  the  Thames.  In 
chemical  laboratories,  gas-works,  tanneries,  &c.  &c.  the 
workmen  pursue  their  occupations  amidst  offensive  smells 
without  any  diminution  of  health  or  appetite,  and  pre- 
sent a  i)atpable  contradiction  to  the  statements  and  in- 
ferences of  some  conspicuous  dealers  in  pills  and  potions. 
Besides,  after  the  celebrated  philosopher  Dr.  Priestley  had 
invented  his  eudiometer,  he  ascertained  that  the  air  of  nar- 
njw  and  populous  streets  in  a  large  town,  act  ually  contained 
ihe  same  portion  o/oxy^en^s,  as  others  that  were  differ, 
ently  situate  and  spacious.  This  is  one  striking  instance, 
among  many,  of  the  procewes  constantly  and  invisiblv 
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going  on  to  produce  a  salubrious  atmospliere  «>  our 
planet,  as  wtrll  as  to  preserve  its  equilibrium  in  tbe  svs- 
tecn ;  and  chemical  science  has  proved  that,  in  numeruus 
other  cases,  ana/ogottt  processes  concur  to  effect  tin- 
same  object. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  in  sancttMiing  the  delu- 
sive representations,  that  the  water  of  the  Thames  nas 
actually  "deleterious,"  appeared  several  of  the  soleinn- 
Tisaged  and  silver-torigued  profession,  whose  opinions  src 
emniDonly  relied  upon  in  ca^es  affecting  healtli,  and 
even  life  itself.  But  strong  as  were  the  terms  employiHl 
by  them  to  characterize  tlie  qualities  of  the  water,  their 
own  statements  proved  that  the  notions  (hey  broached 
concerning  it  were  not  very  correct,  and  originated  in 
conjectures,  or  unauthorized  inferences.  Perhaps,  Iiow- 
ever,  like  the  Egyptian  priests  in  ancient  times,  they 
have  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines, — the  former  for  the 
public,  and  the  latter  for  the  initiated.  Because  a  small 
portion  of  sulphuretted  liydrogen,  ur  saline  matter,  hap- 
pened to  be  mixed  with  the  immense  mass  of  water  form- 
ing  the  stream,  they  depicted  its  qualities  as  "  injurious 
to  health,^  and  *'  likely  to  produce  some  fatal  epidemic ; " 
yet  with  palpable  incon^stency,  their  Jrigktened,  if  not 
afflicted  patients  are  sent  to  Bath,  Cheltenliant,  Harro- 
gate, and  other  places,  where  the  same  or  similar  sub- 
stances constitute  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  water  ! 
Indeed  some  modern  "oracles  of  health"  have  frankly 
confessed  that  cases  of  hypochondria,  formed  a  source  of 
their  most  profitable  practice;  and  others  may  have 
cherished  the  desire  uf  rendering  it  more  lucrative  by 
appending  to  it — hydrophobia  !  Their  confident  assertionx 
are  recorded  in  public  documents,  and  incontruverlibly 
demonstrate  that  the  pott-nt  and  creative  faculty — imugi- 
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■natiun* — furnislietl  ihc  chief  inal^ritiU  for  tlirir  icrriiic 
picture  of  the  cuiiditioii  of  the  Thames  ;  and  whilst  pre- 
tending to  much  knowledge  of  its  properiicg  and  effects 
upon  the  human  frame,  actually  exposed  their  own 
deficiencies. 

Though  the  preceding  remarks  may  be  strictly  appii. 
cable  to  various  individuals,  yet  to  the  same  profession 
belong  many  men,  whom  every  intelligent  and  discrimi- 
nating lover  of  his  species  must  admire  and  esteem,  for 
tile   diversity  of  their  talents,  attainments,  and  virtues. 

•  The  conduct  of  some  of  the  'yclept  •'eminent  medieul  men" 
in  these  proceedings,  excited  emotions  which  it  would  be  tnipos* 
fiible  for  the  writer  adequately  to  expreaa,  for  it  recalled  to  me- 
mory many  hours,  when  with  agonizing  solicitude  be  sat  by  the 
couch  where  beauty,  intelligence,  and  moral  worth  lingered  the 

t  victims  of  ignorance,  cupidity,  and  craft.  The  complaint  of  nn 
endeared  relative  was  pronounced  by  one  of  her  medical  atten- 
dants to  be  merely  an  affection  of  the  ■magi'nufi'on,  and  he  candidly 
said  so;  but  another  having  impressed  her  with  th^  notion  «f 
Ilia  really  understanding  her  conttilulion — the  usual  cant  of  such 
practitioners — he  administered  pills  and  potions  till  incuraiU 
debility  occasioned  this  lovely  fetnale  to  languish  for  years,  an 
object  of  uompaesion  for  her  suflerings,  and  admiration  for  her 
talents  and  virtues.  But  she  was  only  a  single  instance  of  threr 
sisters,  who,  from  similar  causes,  have  strongly  exercised  the 
sympathies,  and  roused  the  indignation  of  the  author,  to  whom, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  a  very  clever  young  man,  then  assistant  to 
his  uncle,  solemnly  asserted,  that  the  greater  number  of  their 
patients  had  not  actually  any  disease,  except  un  affeelion  of  the 
imaginalimt !  Moreover,  he  affirmed  that  making  pills  with 
bread,  mixing  and  bottling  coloured  ot  camphorated  water,consli- 
tuted  a  great  part  of  his  own  employment  in  the  surgery !  The 
medical  aagcs  doubtless  consider  such  admixtures  perfectly  ^ure 
L  and  wholeitome   in  their   costly   phials;    hostile    as    they  may 

H  apparently  be  to  Thames'  water,  or  the  Water  Companies,  for 
H  charging  about  one  farthing  for  thirty-six  gallonal  In  numerous 
■  momentous  cases  have  the  defective  knowledge  and  clashing 
H  opinions  of  this  order   been  the  subject  of  remark;  and  it  yet 

I  remains  to  be  proved,  whether  the  recent  parliamentary  inquiry 
H  concerning  the  state  of  medical  education,  will  effect  any  great  tni- 
H        provemeni  in  their  qualifications. 
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But  unfortttnAirly  there  are  others,  wlto  claim 
(xiDfideiHi-,   willioui   enJeavottriiig  to  be  entitled  to  if," 
cither  by  llie  possession  of  useful  knowledge  or  superior 
ability.     Deplorubly  extensive  is  the  mischief  whtvli  aiicli 
persons  have  the  power  and  opportunity  of  producing 
in  family  circles,  and  how  frequently  have  their  di) 
looks  and  pestiferous  tales  strongly  affected  the  miii 
ami  deprewied  the  s{Hrils  of  delicate  females,  whose 
fifleoce  in  (heir  qualifications  induced  them  to  swal 
coloured  pills  and  potions,  till  health  was  irretrievably  im^ 
paired,  and  their  capacity  for  domestic  enjoyment  unerly 
destroyed?  The  ij)stances  of  this  kind  of  effect  on  femali 
wusilHlity,  so  agonizing  to  the  feelings  of  afTectionote 
relatives  and  friends,  are  probably  lutmerotis,  amoi 
the  great  population  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  when  tl 
who  protess   to  promote  lieallh  and  comfort,   !«ap 
fiiundations  of  both,  by  delusive  pretences  or  exdtil 
groundless  alarm,  can  any  n^rehen^on  be  too  severe 
sorrowful  indignation  tmy  have  the  power  to  bestow 
such  cemduct  ? 

Finally,  a  variety  of  principles  incessantly  eicerciie 
tlicir  agency,  and  concur  to  effect  important  changes,  that 
are  subservient  to  ilie  well-being  and  "  perfection  of  this 
complex,  stupendous  scheme  of  lliingsr  Such  mutatiou 
seeni  to  be  essential  to  tlie  existence  and  support  of  ani- 
mated beings,  though  persons  possessing  a  scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  economy  of  nature  may  decry  ihcm,  and 
dilate  upon  the  impurity  of  both  air  and  water,  to  attain 
temporary  objects.  But  the  light  of  science  has  enabled 
civilized  and  cultivated  man  lu  penetrate  some  of  the 
astonishing  recesses  of  nature;  and  by  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  to  discover  many  very  curious 
decomposition!!  and  combinations,  which  accomplish  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  the  Omnifiotcnt  Creator  nf  the 
Universe. 
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APPENDIX. 


RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE 

DISCHARGE  OF  WATER. 

Interesting  and  important  as  is  that  part  of  Hydrody- 
namics relating  to  the  conveyance  of  water,  in  pipes  and 
open  conduits,  nevertheless,  theory  has  afforded  compara- 
tively little  aid,  to  guide  the  judgment  of  persons  engaged 
either  in  constructing,  or  superintending  water-works. 
However,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  defect,  various 
individuals,  possessing  very  superior  mental  endowments, 
have  made  numerous  elaborate  and  ingenious  experiments; 
and  among  the  most  celebrated,  are  the  names  of  Smea- 
ton,  Brindley,  Bossut,  Du  Buat,  Prony,  Girard,  Ven- 
turi,  and  Michelotti.  The  following  tables  contain  the 
principal  results  of  their  skilful  and  useful  efforts,  for  the 
improvement  of  this  branch  of  art. 


TABLE  I. 

Shewing  the  quantity  of  Water  discharged  by  Orifices  of  different 

diameters,  in  one  Minute. 


Height  of  the  Water  above 
the  centre  of  the  Orifice. 


Feet.         Inche*.     Lines. 

II  8  10 


Form  and  Position  Diameter  of  the  Jl^^'varBS^h 


of  the  Orifice. 

Circular    and 
Horizontal. 


Orifice  in  inches. 

6 
12 
24 


!     one  Minute. 

2311 

9281 

37,203 
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TABLE  II. 

Comparison  of  the  theoretical,  with  the  real  discharge  of  Water, 
from  an  Orifice  of  one  inch  diameter,  at  different  height^, 
by  BossuT. 


Height  of  the 

1 

Water    in   the 
Reservoir 

The  discharges  as 
calculated  Arom 

The  real  discharges 

The  Ratio  of  the  Theore- 

above  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ori- 

theory in  cubic  in- 
ches. 

orotn    experiments, 
in  cubic  inches. 

Ucal  Cliangea. 

fice. 

Paris  Feet. 

1 

4381 

2722 

1  to  0-62133 

2 

6196 

3846 

I  „  0-62073 

3 

7589 

4710        i 

I  „  0-62064 

4 

8763 

5436 

1  „  0-62034 

5 

9797 

6075 

1  „  0-62010 

6 

10,732 

6654 

1  „  0-62000 

7 

11,592 

7183 

1  „  0-61965 

8 

12,392 

7672 

r  „  0-61911 

9 

13,144 

8135 

1  „  0-61892 

10 

13,855 

8574 

1  „  0-61883 

11 

14,530 

8990 

1  „  0-61873 

12 

15,180 

9384 

1  „  0-61819 

13 

15,797 

9764 

1  „  0-61810 

14 

16,393 

10,130 

1  „  0-61795 

15 

16,968 

10,472 

1  „  0-61716 

TABLE  III. 


The  quantities  of  Water  discharged  by  Vertical  Orifices  under 
different  heads  of  Water,  according  to  Michelotti's 
Experiments. 


Diameter 

Timeof 

Height  above  the  centre  of  the  | 

of  the  Cir- 

the Wa- 

Cubic Feet  of  Water  dis  | 

Orifice. 

cular  Ori. 
fice. 

ter    run- 
ning. 

chaiged 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Lines. 

Parts. 

Inches. 

Minutes. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Lines. 

6 

8 

4 

0 

15 

542 

10 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

3 

12 

570 

11 

8 

21 

7 

4 

0 

8 

521 

3 

7 

6 

9 

5 

0 

30 

488 

8 

3 

11 

8 

8 

0 

2 

28 

589 

6 

5 

21 

10 

10 

0 

20 

575 

5 

10 

6 

10 

6 

0 

• 

60 

247 

4 

3 

11 

8 

11 

0 

1 

60 

324 

1 

5 

22 

0 

2 

0 

60 

444 

6 

5 

4S2 
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TABLE  IV. 

Showing  the  results  of  Experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Smsaton 

and  BaiNDLKT. 


Height  of  the  fur- 
Ikce  of  Water 

aboTe  the  tope  of 
theOrifloea. 

Fonn  and  Diame- 
ter of  the  Oiificea. 

Time   of  the  Water 
running. 

Cnhle  Feet  of  Wa- 
ter diechaiged. 

Feet. 

Inch  Square. 

Min.                Sec. 

1 

9                22 

20 

2 

6                 40 

20 

3 

5                20 

20 

4 

4                 44 

20 

5 

4                 14 

20 

6 

i 

17                33 

20 

TABLE  V. 

Showing  the  restdts  of  Bossut's  Experiments  with  pipes  of 
different  lengths,  and  inclined  so  as  to  form  the  hypothennsc 
of  a  right-angled  triangle;— the  hypothenuse  being  to  the 
altitude,  as  2124  to  241. 


Head  of  Water 
in  inches. 


10 
10 
10 


Diameter  of  Pipe    Length  of  Pipe  in 
in  linea.  I  fteet. 


16 
16 
16 


59 
118 
177 


Cubic  inches  dli- 
charged  in  a  minute 


5808 
5801 
5795 


TABLE  VI. 

Quantities  of  Water  discharged  by  rectilineal  and  cnrvilineal 
pipes,  fifty  feet  long  and  one  inch  diameter,  in  Bossut's 
Experiments. 


Height  of  Water 

In  the 

Reterruir. 


Feet. 

0 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Inches. 

4 
0 

4 

0 

4 

0 


Form  and  Position  of  the  Pipes. 


RectillDeal  pipe  placed  horizontally  .    . 
Ditto  ditto 

{Curvilineal  with  the  Flexures  lymg  ? 
horizontally S 

Ditto  ditto 

c  Ditto  with  the  Flexures  placed  ver- )  { 
I     tically  and  a  slight  inclination 

Ditto        ditto        ditto.    .    .    . 


Cubic    inches    of 

Water  discharged 

in  a  Minute. 


':! 


576 
1050 

540 
1030 

520 
102S 


J 
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TABLE  VII. 

The  results  of  Messrs.  Smsaton  and  Brindlet's  Experiments 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  Water  discharged  from  a  reser- 
voir by  rectangular  notches. 


Width  of  notches 
in  inches. 

Depth  In  Inches. 

Cubic  Feet  ofWa- 
ter  discharged. 

Time  of  each 

Experiment. 

» 

Min. 

Sec. 

6 

1 

20 

7 

16 

6 

11 

20 

4 

55 

6 

2ii, 

20 

2 

19 

6 

3^ 

20 

1 

33 

6                   61 

20 

0 

30 

6                   5 

20 

0 

46 

6 

U 

20 

5 

26 

6 

li 

20 

3 

55 

6 

5i 

20                 0 

42 

TABLE  VIII. 

Showing  the  results  of  Du  Buat's  Experiments  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  Water  flowing  over  a  weir  1^  English  inches  in 
length. 


Depth  of  Channel  in 
English  Feet. 

Cubic  Feet  of  Water  actu- 
ally  discharged. 

Estimated  quantity  by  the 
rule. 

1778 
3-199 
4-665 
6753 

506 
1222 
2153 
3750 

524 
1218 
2155 
3771 

The  rule  for  the  above  estimate  is, — multiply  the 
square  root  of  the  cube  of  the  depth  of  the  upper  edge 
of  the  wasteboard  below  the  surface  of  the  water  by  1I|, 
and  then  by  the  length  of  the  wasteboard,  which  will  give 
the  quantity  in  English  inches. 

If  the  quantities  in  the  preceding  tables  be  analysed 
and  compared,  a  remarkable  coincidence  will  be  perceived 
although  there  are  some  differences ;  and  their  approxi- 
mation to  uniformity  has  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : 


i5i  ATPGNUfX. 

1.  Thai  in  I'quul  pordona  of  finie,  the  quantiiies  of 
water  discliargcd  from  a  reservoir,  by  otiiiccs  of  the  samt: 
diameters,  and  with  the  same  head  of  water,  are  nearly 
as  the  areas  of  those  orifices. 

S.  That  in  ec^ual  portions  of  time,  tlic  quantities  of 
water  discharged  from  a  reservoir,  by  orifices  of  the  same 
diameters,  but  under  the  pressure  of  different  heads  of 
water,  are  nearly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  correspond- 
ing heights  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  above  the  centre 
of  the  orifices. 

3d  That  in  equal  portions  of  time,  the  quantities  of 
water  ilischarged  from  a  rcscr\'nir,  by  apertures  of  dif- 
ferent diameters,  and  imder  different  heads  of  water,  are 
to  one  another  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the 
respective  ajwrtures,  and  the  square  roots  of  the  heights 
of  water  in  the  reservoir. 

The  disparity  between  theorelicai  calculation,  and  the 
real  discharge,  according  to  Bossut's  experiments  (Tabic 
II.)  demonstrates  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
bestowing  much  attention  to  various  considerations,  in 
planning  water-works  for  t!ie  supply  of  towns.  In  long 
trains  of  pipes,  having  difl'erent  diameters,  curvatures,  &c. 
friction  and  other  circumstances,  so  greatly  modify  and 
retard  the  motion  of  the  water,  as  very  materially  to 
diminish  the  quantity  discharged  in  a  certain  portion  of 
time ;  lience  a  proportionate  increase  of  their  dimensions 
becomes  requisite,  to  render  them  completely  effective  Ji 
supplying  distant  points,  in  a  limited  ])eriucl. 


THE    END. 
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